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were in the li- 
brary of the 
San Francisco 
Press Club on 
a dreary after- 
noon in March 
when the idea 
was proposed. 
Rather a crazy 
notion at first 
I thought —a 
bicycle tour 

over one of the 
tropical islands of the South Pacific. Jim, 
it appeared, had harbored the idea in his 
head for a long time, and had about made 
up his mind to go when he spoke to me. 
Briefly he proposed as follows: Secure a 
three months’ vacation, get together an 
outfit consisting of two Columbia safety 
wheels, two suits of white flannel for wear 
upon the voyage, two wheel suits, half a 
dozen silk shirts and a camera, and then 
off to the Society Islands, a group in the 
Middle Pacific lying 17° south of the 
equator. -The French have established 
a protectorate there, and upon Tahiti, the 
chief island, have built excellent roads 
and done other civilizing work. The 
islands are reached from San Francisco 


by sailing vessels in an average voyage of 
thirty days, and to these new worlds Jim 
wanted to go. He had a touch of con- 
sumption and a physician told him last 
winter that a sea voyage and an outing in 
a dry climate was the thing for him. 

I went home that night, slept on the 
idea, and three days later I was aboard 
the barkentine Zropic Bird, sailing out of 
the Gate of Gold. Twenty-five days of 
smooth sailing, blue skies, bluer waters, 
glorious red and gold sunsets, and all the 
delights that are known to the men who 
go down to the sea in ships, and there 
came a cry from the foremast head, 
“Land ho!” In the dreamy dusk we 
dropped anchor in a cosey harbor sur- 
rounded by coral reefs. Along the white 
beach was stretched a straggling town 
made up of a picturesque jumble of low, 
white houses setting back from rambling, 
tree-lined streets amid masses of tropical 
foliage and flowers. It was Papeete, in 
the island of Tahiti. 

A quarter moon was rising when we 
finished dinner aboard, and we spent our 
first night ashore strolling about the town. 
Next morning with the coming of the sun 
our packs were made up, the wheels oiled 
and burnished and we were ready. From 
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“*IT WAS BUILT ALMOST ENTIRELY OF BAMBOO, 


the American consul we obtained a small 
chart of the island and a number of letters 
to chiefs and sub-chiefs whose lands lay 
along our route. From the chart we se- 
lected a road which encircled the island, 
following the sea all the way. The consul 
had told us “ wherever night overtakes 
you, stop; you will find the natives hos- 
pitable and kind and always ready to give 
you a bed and breakfast.” He exchanged 
our gold for Chili silver, the currency of 
the islands, and we trundled away. 

Within half an hour we rolled into a 
native village, and from out the bamboo 
huts men, women, children and dogs came 
running and shouting and barking in such 
numbers that our progress was stopped 
and we were forced to dismount until 
they had satisfied their curiosity. They 
were tall, well - formed, athletic - looking 
people, light brown in color, with regular 
features and beautiful hair and eyes. 
They felt the spokes of our fragile-look- 
ing wheels, pulled at the saddles, ex- 
amined our bundles and looked us over 
thoroughly. All the time they were ut- 
tering a word which sounded like 4e-vah, 
which we afterward learned corresponds 
to our interjection oh! Some of the men 
shook hands with us to express their 
friendliness, and on we went. 

We bowled along over a white, shaded 
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WITH A ROOF OF COCOANUT LEAVES.”—Pp. 348. 


road, smooth as the sea beach and packed 
hard as asphalt. It was made up of de- 
composed ‘volcanic rock and_ crushed 
coral, and a better road for bicycle travel 
could not be devised. We were in no 
hurry. Thirty days were given us in 
which to travel 150 miles, and we had 
no wish to rush. Our way lay along 
the beach, now coming quite close down 
to the water, where the incoming tide 
rippled up to our wheels. Then at inter- 
vals the road turned inward through 
cocoanut groves and by running streams, 
clear and cool, that came rushing down 
from the mountains. At the crossings 
of these streams we found native women 
and children up to their breasts in the 
water, bathing or washing clothing. 

As the sun sank low in the west we be- 
gan to look about for a place to stop. 
Our desire was to see how these simple 
people lived, and when we discovered an 
oblong hut amid the trees we dismounted. 
The people came out to meet us, and we 
were conducted into the house. It was 
built almost entirely of bamboo, with a 
roof of cocoanut leaves, and not a nail 
was used in its construction, the light 
wood being lashed together with rope 
made of the fibre of the cocoanut husk. 
The earth formed the floor, and at inter- 
vals about the room were spread great 
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“WE CAME ACROSS MANY LITTLE STREAMS, WHICH WE CROSSED UPON 
RUDE BRIDGES.”-—p. 351. 
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heaps of cocoanut leaves, which served as 
beds. There was but one room, and the 
only opening was the low door through 
which we had just come. Two men, four 
women, half a dozen children and many 
dogs made up the household. 

By signs we signified our desire to eat, 
for we were very hungry, and the women 
set about preparing the meal. We watched 
that proceeding with interest. A fire was 
made upon the ground outside the hut. 
One woman went down to the sea and re- 
turned with a bamboo creel, from which 
she produced several magnificent mullet 
and some sea perch. These were cleaned 
by skinning and then wrapped in banana 
leaves thoroughly wet. The bundles were 
then shoved into the ashes. From a cor- 
ner of the room another woman brought 
several objects which looked in shape 
and color like our mock oranges ; these 
were peeled and also placed in the ashes. 

While dinner was cooking Jim and I 
sauntered down to the sea, stripped off 
our clothing and plunged into the refresh- 
ing water. It was of a delightful tem- 
perature and the bath was a luxury. 
When we returned to the hut the meal 
was ready. A great banana leaf was 
spread upon the ground, the food was 
heaped up in the centre of it, and we took 
our seats upon the ground around it. The 
mock oranges turned out to be bread 
fruit, and a most appetizing meal we 
made of roast mullet, sweet and juicy 
bread fruit and dried bananas, washed 
down with the milk of the green cocoa- 
nut, one of the most refreshing drinks 
that ever cooled my throat. It had grown 
dark with that suddenness peculiar to the 
tropics, and we ate our dinner, holding 
our food in our hands, by the flickering 
light of the kitchen fire. It was a strange 
scene. Far out at sea the surf was roll- 
ing in upon the coral reef with a noise 
like far-distant cannonading. Behind us 
rose a mountain up toward the stars. 
We sat long in the moonlight, gazing 
dreamily out over the water. The natives 
knew that their language was unintelligi- 
ble and had ceased to ply us with ques- 
tions, and save for the soothing sound of 
the surf there was absolute silence. 

All at once there arose from the depths 
of the woods behind us the sound of a 
woman's voice. It was a wailing cry, 
which began in a low tone and swelled in 
volume until it became almost a shriek, and 
then died away to a low croon. Twice 
the cry went up and then a score of voices 
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burst out into a melodious chant. In- 
stantly there was a commotion among our 
dusky friends, and with many beckonings 
they led us through the tangled under- 
growth to another hut, where were gath- 
ered a crowd of perhaps fifty persons of 
all ages and sizes. Around a small fire in 
front of the house was a circle of women, 
behind them a circle of men, and behind 
the men a circle of boys. They were in 
the midst of their chant. 

We took seats upon a mat pointed out 
to us and listened. The song was wild 
and weird as any incantation of a Central 
African ju-7u man, and yet there was per- 
fect harmony in it. Two score of uncul- 
tivated voices were singing without a dis- 
cordant note. The women sang soprano 
and a kind of tenor pitched in a high 
key, while the men breathed out, rather 
than sang, a deep, melodious, sonorous 
bass. The boys in the outer circle put in 
a soft, subdued alto. As they sang they 
swayed their bodies from side to side in 
time with the music, and at certain periods 
the women gave a shrug of the shoulders 
accompanied by a peculiar grunt. For a 
time the music—and music it was—was 
ravishingly sweet, but one tired of it, 
probably because it was all sung in one key. 
They sang for more than an hour, and 
when the concert was over a huge earth- 
en bottle was brought from within the 
house. It contained rum, as we could tell 
by the strong smell. There were signs 
of infinite satisfaction in the faces of the 
crowd as the liquid went down, the men 
and boys drinking first and the women 
after them with a too- evident relish. 
This much had they dearned from civili- 
zation and sailors. When the bottle had 
yielded its last drop the people dispersed, 
silently taking their way through the 
woods, their bare feet giving out no 
sounding footfall from the leaf-carpeted 
earth. We watched them go and then 
strolled back to our own hut and laid our- 
selves down upon our bed of leaves, over 
which was spread a grass mat. 

We arose early, took another plunge in 
the sea, breakfasted on fresh fish, with 
plantains for dessert, paid a franc for the 
night’s entertainment, and before the sun 
was an hour high mounted and rolled 
away. We sped along over the white 
road, now passing the vine-embowered cot- 
tage of a French trader, now following 
our path through forests of bread fruit 
and tamarind trees, with boughs so closely 
interlaced as to present a twilight gloom 








CYCLING IN MID-PACIFIC. 


at mid-day. We came upon many little 
streams, running between banks of moss 
and ferns and cool from the mountain air. 
These we crossed upon rude bridges. 

Before noon we stopped beside one of 
them until the heat should abate, and 
while we rested we appeased our appe- 
tites with some dried bananas which our 
friends of the night before had given us. 
By and by we trundled on again, and be- 
fore long began the ascent of a long hill. 
When near the top we met a white man 
driving a shaggy pony to an English dog- 
cart. 

From him we learned that a point 
just at the foot of the hill was Point 
Venus, the only piace upon the island 
possessing any historical interest. He 
advised us to stop there for the night, 
as we could get accommodations from 
an old Frenchman who tended the light- 
house. We took the advice. 

The French gentleman entertained us 
royally, and next day we got another early 
start and took a road that ran along the 
beach for a few miles and then turned in- 
land, this time to thread its way through 
plantations of sugar cane alternating with 
orange and cocoanut groves. We were 
upon the wide domain of a wealthy native 
chief and before noon we rolled up in 
front of his residence. It was a long, low, 
irregular building, standing back about 
two hundred yards from the road, and seen 
through an avenue bordered by wide- 
spreading dorow trees. We stopped with 
the intention of getting a lunch, and were 
rather surprised when a native who had 
come down from the house informed us 
in broken English that his master would 
be pleased to see us at the house. We 
left our wheels at the wide gate and 
walked up. There was another surprise 
for us, when a tall, dark gentleman arose 
from a hammock as we reached the ve- 
randa steps, and in the choicest and 
purest English bade us welcome. 

When we were seated a native girl, soft 
footed and graceful, brought us cocoanut 
water, and then our host explained. He 
had heard from Papeete that we were 
making a tour of the island and had in- 
structed his boys to be on the lookout 
for us. “Strangers seldom come to our 
islands,” he said, “and when one does 
stray to this out-of-the-world place we 
are only too glad to give him whatever en- 
tertainment we can.” We had luncheon, 
served on the veranda by white-robed, 
barefooted girls, and under the warming 
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influence of a good cigar our host gave 
us a bit of his family history. His father 
was an adventurous Englishman who 
had come to Tahiti in the early days and 
married a native princess. Their one 
child was sent to England at ten years 
of age, and kept in school there until he 
attained his majority, when he returned 
to the island, and upon the death of his 
father and mother became chief over a 
large portion of Tahiti. His name was 
Taati Salmon, the first being his mother’s 
and the second his father’s family name. 

That evening we saw the native dance. 
It is called vopa oopa, and both men and 
women take part. It is full of grace and 
vigor, and the various figures are intend- 
ed to portray the passions of the humar 
heart, from deepest love to undying hatred. 
The women were attired in loose white 
dresses, with highly-colored scarfs wound 
around their waists. Wreaths of pure 
white, sweet-scented flowers rested upon 
their brows and similar flowers were stuck 
behind their ears and twined in the raven 
hair. The men wore simply a piece of 
cloth called a fario, wound about their 
loins. The music was made with two 
drums, the size and shape of a flour bar- 
rel, beaten with the palms of the hands, 
and with an instrument like a clarionet, 
which was blown by the nose instead of 
the mouth. I cannot say much for the 
melody produced by this queer assort- 
ment of instruments, but it certainly had 
an inspiriting effect upon the dancers. 

At the first shrill note of the clarionet 
the whole native assemblage broke into a 
smile that bespoke pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, and before the orchestra had played 
half a bar the space reserved for the 
dancers was filled with swaying, sinuous 
forms, the women showing their white 
teeth in rapturous smiles, the men break- 
ing now and then into audible laughter. 
The crowd sat upon the ground, looking 
on with intensest interest and swaying 
their bodies in time with the tune. Pres- 
ently there was a blast from the orchestra 
and the ring was emptied quick as a flash. 
Then from out the crowd came a young 
woman attired all in white, and she began 
to dance to the slow rhythm of two reed 
instruments. 

It was a dance of love, and she moved 
about the circle with a slow, graceful ser- 
pentine swing, pausing in poetic postures 
to beckon for an invisible lover. Then, as 
if the lover had come, she advanced to meet 
him, her face all aglow with the light of 
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love, then drew back in maiden modesty, opens wide her arms and enfoldshim. The 
then advanced with arms outstretched, crowd sat all this time in perfect silence, 
then retreated, as if offended, and stood but when the climax came they burst into 
in haughty pose. Now the lover is at her loud 4e-yas of admiration, and the girl 
feet and is begging forgiveness. She ended the dance with a backward sweep 
looks down upon him and half relents, of her body, bending so low that her hair 
then spurns him, then recalls, and finally rested upon the ground. 














““SHE BEGAN TO DANCE TO THE SLOW RHYTHM OF TWO REED INSTRUMENTS,”—P, 351. 








THE SAINT BERNARD KENNELS OF AMERICA.* 


BY EDWIN H. 


MORRIS. 
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Saint Bernard dogs to this country 
was that of Mr. Henry R. Foster, of 
New York, in 1830. On his return 
from Europe he brought with him Bruno 
and Juno, two rich orange tawny speci- 
mens, with white blaze and collar marks, 
which did credit to his judgment. Many 
were afterward imported to America which 
were quite unfit to compete with them. 
At the time of the first bench show at 
New York, in 1877, Mr. Daniel P. Foster 
had succeeded his father, and, being deter- 
mined that the position his parent had 
taken should be worthily maintained, he 
visited Switzerland and brought back a 
very large, powerfully - built, smooth dog 
named Lyon, This specimen was also 
orange tawny and white, which Mr. Fos- 
ter says was the fashionable or rather 
prevailing color on the Alps at that time, 
and his choice of a smooth - coated dog 
was influenced by their superiority in what 
he considered the essentials, viz., charac- 
ter, expression and strength of limb, com- 
bined with agility and size. His efforts 
were rewarded, for at the show the Eng- 
lish judge, Mr. Macdona, not only award- 


Pssst 2 the earliest importation of 


ed his dog first honors, but congratulated 
Mr. Foster on possessing a specimen that 
could surpass many which were then con- 
sidered cracks in England. Much was 
said of this event; the papers gave ac- 
counts of Mr. Foster’s visit to the Saint 
Gothard Monastery, where he had bought 
Lyon. There was much romance talked 
regarding the wonderful instinct of this 
variety of dog, and pictures with monsters 
carrying at their throat small kegs of 
spirit for the unfortunate travelers lost in 
the snow drifts of the Alps appeared 
after the show. ‘There were twenty-three 
specimens on exhibition, chiefly smooth 
coated, and some of very uncertain origin. 
Mr. Pearsall, had brought over one from 
the Alps also, and at the same time im- 
ported a Swiss keeper; this dog’s name 
was Fido, and when poor Fido got de- 
feated the Swiss took it so to heart that 
he cried in the ring. He could well be 
proud of his charge, for he was a hand- 
some specimen, and with Mr. John P. 
Haynes’ Don, which took the third prize, 
was much admired. 

The following year Mr. Foster sur- 
prised his compeers by bringing forward 


* See the article ** The Saint Bernard Dog ”’ in OutiNG, March, 1891, pp. 403-410. 
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a new dog, Turko, with which to keep the 
lead, for more than one had vowed that 
Lyon should be eclipsed. Alp, a dog be- 
longing to Mr. L. Collins, was relied on 
to do this, but Turko was too much for 
him, and Mr. Foster still maintained his 
position. 

In 1879 Turko scored again at New 
York, and hearing that Mr. Drexel, the 
Philadelphia banker, had got over a pair 
“to lick anything New York could pro- 
duce,” Mr. Foster journeyed thither with 
Turko, and the pair which had cost the 
banker so many dollars, imported direct 
from their native country, had to bow to 
their superior, for Turko was again suc- 
cessful. Mr. Drexel’s dogs were orange 
tawny, with much char- 
acter, but Mr. Foster’s 
dog was their superior 
in bone, size and char- 
acter, and equal to them 
in color and markings. 

Mr. Burchman, of Bos- 
ton, next tried his luck, 
and got over 
Nemo, a large 
bright orange 
dog,well made 
and of good 
size, and atthe © 
1880 show this 
dog and Tur- 
ko, each win- 
ning in their 
respective 
classes, were 
the admira- 
tion of all. -€ 
Turko main- 
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tained his position during the three suc- 
ceeding years, when he was placed on the 
retired list. 

In 1881 the Saint Bernard class, taken 
collectively, was very inferior, many being 
what were sometimes termed Burghunds 
and Leonburghers. In fact quite a num- 
ber of well-meaning people, who fondly 
imagined that distinction awaited them as 
Saint Bernard fanciers, in reality knew 
nothing about the dogs. A Plinlimmon 
had not then displayed his majestic pro- 
portions on the stage before thousands of 
admirers, and by so doing aided in the 
education of the general public in regard 
to what constituted the true type and 
finer points of the breed. In passing I 
may mention that the lately - deceased 
Plinlimmon—the magnificent son of Mr. 
Wm. Pothecary’s Pilgrim and Mr. T. Hall’s 
Bessie II.—was whelped in June, 1883, but 
did not come to this country until 1888. 

Mr. Foster still continued his success 
at the exhibitions, winning in the open 


‘class with an American-bred dog named 


Marco. He was a rich orange brindle, 
high and powerful. The following year 
the renowned Saint Elmo came upon the 
scene, but Mr. Foster being ill at the time 
of the New York show he had to be con- 
tented to meet Dr. Sardel on his own 
ground at Boston, and there the son of 
champion Turko and Snowdrift easily 
defeated those the worthy doctor had re- 
lied on. This new dog was thirty-three 
and one-half inches at shoulders, weighed 
211 pounds, was perfect in coat and mark- 
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ings, and in color was the then prevailing 
one, orange tawny; hence Dr. Sardel had 
his youngsters of the Bayard, Jr., breeding 
defeated by a worthy competitor. 

Mr. Pope, another gentleman of Boston, 
decided to see what he could do in Saint 
Bernards, and sent to the kennel of Mr. 
Macdona, one of the most noted English 
breeders at that time, and with Bayard, 
Jr., had a walk over during the absence of 
the pioneer breeder and importer. Mr. 
Pope had given $750 for this dog, and 
readily got $2,500 from the late Mr. Em- 
mett for it. Such a price for a dog in 
those days was as astonishing as the 
announcement of the cost of Sir Bed- 
ivere, and Mr. Foster, who was then 
in Canada, quickly heard the news, and 
as quickly hastened to make good the 
ground lost. Saint Elmo was then pre- 
pared for the great show to be held at 
Washington the same year, under the 
patronage of the President and sena- 
ators; many new arrivals from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia put 
in an appearance, all confident 
of the blue ribbon, but Saint 
Elmo not only defeated them, 
but robbed Bayard, Jr., of his 
laurels. After the show Mr. 
Foster was invited by 
Senator Holliday to 
take his Saint Ber- 
nard, Saint Elmo, and 
English mastiff, Ma- 
jor, up to the White 
House. 

The dog of this year 
which deserved special 
attention was perhaps 
Carter, a rough-coated 
typical specimen, the 
winner of the third 
prize at the great 
Washington show, 
coming next to the 
much talked of Bayard, Jr. After this 
event, and the special notice of the Presi- 
dent, Saint Bernard breeders and import- 
ers increased rapidly in numbers, and it 
became no mean achievement to secure 
the blue ribbon, or in fact any ribbon, at 
the dog shows, which also gained in num- 
ber and popularity. 

Bonivard and Beauchamp were soon 
seen upon the bench, but Mr. K. E. Hopf, 
the late chairman of the American Saint 
Bernard Club, came to the front with 
the Hospice Kennel, and with Otho, a 
fine orange and white specimen, given 
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in our picture with the child; Hector, a 
tawny and white smooth-coated dog, 
and Daphne, a tiger brindle and white 
bitch, did much good work for the breed 
for a considerable period. 

Otho had some excellent points, and 
has been referred to by a well-known 
American critic as superior to the repre- 
sentation of Bayard which is so frequent- 
ly seen, and consequently is often brought 
to mind in making comparisons. It did 
not seem to occur to anyone to inquire 
whether this was really a picture of Bay- 
ard, and if proved that it was taken from 
a photograph of another dog it would 
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OTHO, 


upset not only the speculation of many 
but the value of numerous pedigrees. It 
is not our province to go fully into such 
matters here, and it will suffice to say 
that Otho was certainly superior to the 
renowned Bayard, although perhaps no 
picture has so flattered him that it out- 
does the picture which is supposed to 
represent Bayard. 

Otho came from world-famed stock, hav- 
ing Abbess, Alp, Hedwig, Hospice, Mad- 
chen, Hermit and several other excellent 
specimens in his pedigree. He did much 
for the reputation of the Hospice Kennel. 
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MONARQUE. 


Hector came forward at the Buffalo 
show, when he was placed first, after- 
ward winning throughout the States. 
He was not worthy of any special praies, 
but was considered a superior specimen 
of his day, making one of the pillars of 
the breed in this country, and was one of 
the Hospice Kennel cracks. Top- 
sy was deeply engaged with ma- 
ternal duties when her picture 
was taken, and her stock speaks 
better for her than any repre- 
sentation. Her full cheeks, light 
bone, poorly-carried ears and tail 
and lack of character and type 
were happily rarely seen in her 
progeny. 

The Hermitage Kennel also 
made a strong and continued ef- 
fort for public favor, importing 
the then mag- 
nificent Leila, 
after she had 
created quite 
a sensation in 
England, while 
with Don IL.,a 
fine orange 
tawny and 
white dog, 
they contest- 
ed for the 
smooth - dog 
honors, hav- 
ing also Duke 
of Leeds and 
Rhona in the 
rough division. 


Mr. John P. Haines, of the Toms River 
Kennel, about this time paid some con- 
siderable attention to the breed, exhibit- 
ing several superior specimens, and Mr. 
L. Daniels, of New York city, was then 
coming to the front with Flora IL, Vic- 
tor Joseph and others. 

Among the gentlemen who were owners 
or exhibitors of these dogs prior to 1888 
we may also mention Mr. Horace E. Kei- 
fer, who had a son of Monarque (the sub- 
ject of one of our illustrations). Mr. Har- 
ry L. Goodman, Mohawk Kennel, who had 
Carl; Mr. W. E. Connor, the owner of 
Fonthill Hector, a young dog that came 
out at the Jubilee Show in England; Mr. 
Wm. De Haven, who owned General But- 
ler, a winner at Newark and Philadelphia ; 
Mr. Geo. Jarvis Geer; Mr. F. C. Phoebus, 
Mr. R. J. Sawyer, Mr. Sidney P. Slater, 
Mr. Wm. G. Martin, Mr. W. Fulton Mil- 
ler, Mr. E. H. Moore, Mr. Chas. E. Ed- 
wards, Mr. Jas. W. Dunlop, Mr. Walter 
Pierson, Mr. R. M. Conway, Mr. W. Stew- 
art Diffenderffer, and many others were 
winners at the dog shows of this period, 
and may consequently be named among 
the pioneers of those who have bred the 
Saint Bernards in the kennels of America. 
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A SONG OF THE WEST WIND. 


From the grand wild West I come, 
With a rush, a roar and a hum. 
Through the dark and gloomy forests, 
Sighing, whispering, 
Moaning, murmuring 
Songs of love and songs of gladness, 
Sighs of sorrow and of sadness, 
Through the mighty pines I come. 


I come from the briny sea. 

Full of sparkle, life and glee. 

I challenge the merry sea bird’s 

flight, 

And toss the ships on breakers white, 
Shrieking, lashing, 
Storming, splashing, 

I come from the surging sea. 


To the placid plains of the East 
I come—on my wings a feast 
Is borne, and I laugh with glee. 
Come, breathe th’ elixir I bear 
From pine tree and ocean, where 
Blazing and glowing, 
The sun sinks to rest, 
And is lost in gold splendor 
In old ocean’s breast. 


BERNICE E. NEWELL. 


COWBOY LIFE. 


Part IIl—Tue. TRat. 


BY BRON-KO, 





LIMBING up through the steep 

i bluffs of the north bank of the 
Red River, creeping out upon the 

big plateau above and winding ser- 
pentinely across the dark plains beyond, 
until lost in the blue mists which curtain 
the Wichita Mountains forty miles away, 
is the Fort Dodge cow trail, by which the 
cattle from Texas are driven to the West. 
Millions of sharp hoofs with slow, mo- 
notonous tread have cut this queer scar 
upon the face of the prairie. Buffalo 


grass and flowers once grew where it is 
now assmooth as asphalt, and the blueshale 
and yellow clay have been trodden into 
a broad roadway to guide the herd in its 
long journey of 400 miles from Henrietta 
to Dodge City, Kan. 

Half-a dozen years ago over fifty thou- 
sand head of cattle and numerous herds of 
horses were driven up out of Texas by 
this trail and passed through or were dis- 
posed of at Dodge City, though the number 
was small in comparison with the immense 
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HUNGRY COYOTES.—P, 360. 


quantity of cattle of all ages that went 
to the West. 

Now, a cowboy is not a graduate in his 
art until he has been up thetrail. His 
education has been sadly neglected if he 
has never taken a course in this, the high- 
est, branch of the bovine curriculum, and 
gotten his sheepskin, or rather leather 
(leggings and jacket), and the indorse- 
ment of the boss as a master cowpuncher. 
Having served an apprenticeship of sev- 
eral years on a ranch in Southern Texas 
I was filled with a yearning to take a trip 
up the trail. An Austin cattle man ac- 
commodatingly catered to my desire by 
purchasing fifteen hundred head of cattle, 
two and three year olds, from our brand, 
intending to send them to Dodge City, via 
the trail, as a speculation. From him I 
got a place as puncher, and thus obtained 
my acquaintance with the hardships, 
dangers, pleasures and beauties of the 
Fort Dodge cow trail. 

But before we could start the whole 
fifteen hundred head of cattle had to be 
counter branded or road branded, and this 
is hard work and plenty of it, for herds 
that go up the trail must have their road 
brand burned into their hide and regis- 
tered as the trade mark of the owner. 


Counter or road branding is conducted 
on the same plan as regular ranch brand- 
ing. The beasts are driven into a series 
of pens, usually three, the largest hold- 
ing the herd complete, from which small 
bunches of from ten to fifteen are cut off 
and run into a second pen, containing the 
branding chute. They are forced into 
this by a mob of howling, gesticulating 
cowboys, who slip great bars behind them 
as soon as they have all entered the chute. 
The animals so inclosed between high, 
narrow walls of great posts and thick 
plank have no escape until their backs, 
hips or sides have been seared and scorched 
by the glowing irons. After this they are 
ready to begin their journey on the trail. 
A few days suffice to heal the wound 
of the new brand; the charred hide peels 
off, leaving the glistening X upon the hip, 
a distinctive identity until it passes to a 
new ownership, for each transfer entails a 
new indorsement in the flesh. Some cat- 
tle I have seen so covered with brands 
that they had absolved themselves from 
further transfer by reason of there being 
little or no unbranded hide on their poor 
bodies. JI remember noticing in a herd of 
cattle south of Dodge City a queer, pot- 
bellied little dogy (a calf prematurely 
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weaned by the death of its mother and 
developed into a runt). He wore care- 
lessly on the left side of his paunch the 
strange device “888,888” in addition to 
his road brand, probably burnt there by 
some facetious cowboy in a playful mo- 
ment. I am quite sure this young bovine 
felt the distinction, for he bore himself in 
a most uncommon way, by which my at- 
tention was attracted to him. 

Some years ago an attempt was made 
by a humane society to suppress this cruel 
practice of branding, but its efforts never 
resulted in the desired end and finally 
it died the death of most impossible re- 
forms. The suggestion of stenciling the 
brand on the cattle with a pigment did 
not appeal to the artistic sense of the cat- 
tlemen, who, while admiring the sight of 
one of Troyon’s cows, had no desire to 
emulate the great painter in using a 
brush on their own cattle. The practice 
of branding remains, and doubtless will 
as long as there are cattle and men to 
own them. 

To handle a herd of fifteen hundred 
head requires eight men, the boss in- 
cluded. The cook, of course, is an indis- 
pensable adjunct. His duties are con- 
fined to the wagon and the cuisine, and 
he never takes part in the management of 
the cattle unless he is permitted to swop 
places with one of the herders temporarily, 
by way of diversion. To see this digni- 
fied person descend from his portable 
kitchen and assume the réle of puncher 
is very amusing. He is seldom a good 
rider, his duties being 
wholly within the realm 
of pots and pans, and 
the sight of the “old 
lady,” as the herders 
usually term him, on a 
broncho loping up and 
down beside the cattle, 
running after refractory 
yearlings or getting out 
of the way of an angry 
steer, is a striking con- 
trast to the dignity he 
exhibits in the knead- 
ing of an ash cake or 
the broiling of a slice of 
“sow belly.” 

The first flush of dawn 
is the cowboy’s reveille, 
the signal to commence 
his daily work. The 
voice of that stern dis- 
ciplinarian, the boss, is 
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the first sound that breaks upon the ear of 
those queer chrysalis-like objects stretched 
upon the grass all around the camp wagon. 
‘They squirm, writhe, mutter and groan a 
few moments, then suddenly unfold into 
sleepy-looking. cowboys, minus their boots 
and leggings. Although a puncher does 
not boast a pleated-front nightshirt in his 
wardrobe, and omits a few other little 
customs that his city brother finds indis- 
pensable to his comfort, he does lay aside 
his boots, spurs and leggings, and occa- 
sionally his coat and hat, when ready to 
retire. A cowboy’s toilet is not an elab- 
orate affair—in fact, the brevity of it is 
rather startling ; to resume his boots is a 
matter of a moment; the nearest creek 
branch serves as a wash basin, and a pocket 
mirror and comb suffice to arrange his 
“butcher’s curl.”” The average prepara- 
tion for breakfast embraces that period of 
time commonly known as a jiffy. Then 
stake horses are saddled, the men in camp 
eat their meal, go out to the herd and re- 
lieve the last watchmen, round up and 
corral the horses and catch up fresh ones 
for the forenoon drive. The cow ponies 
as a rule are well-schooled animals that 
seldom give any trouble, but now and 
then one will object vigorously to begin- 
ning the day’s toil. In such cases a little 
harmless “bucking” results, but the rider 
stands no nonsense, and a sharp appli- 
cation of the quirt speedily brings the 
unruly one to its senses. The herd is 
“strung out” by the time the last watch- 
men are through breakfast and have got- 
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360 
ten the cook and his “schooner’’ under 
sail. Cattle are never driven in a compact 
mass, but are strung out, as it is termed. 
The strong cattle naturally push to the 
front and take the lead, while the young 
and weaker bring upthe rear. When a big 
herd is on the move it is graduated in 
an inverse grammatical scale: strong, 
weaker, feeble — these last consisting of 
the halt, blind, footsore and the weary, 
“ dogies,” calves, and the hoof diseased, 
who shamble and plod along in a sort 
of automatic way. The gregarious instinct 
and the soothing voice of the puncher 
urge them to cling to the herd; yet 
these inducements at times fail to be 
effective, and some exhausted creature 
will stop short in its tracks, and neither 
threats, entreaties nor blows can induce 
itto moveon. They are of necessity left 
behind, and are either picked up by a fol- 
lowing herd or make glad the heart and 
stomach of a hungry coyote—in most 
cases the latter. In fair weather the herd 
strings out naturally, and it is not difficult 
to manage the queer serpentine mass 
which plods along at an even pace with 
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heads drooped low and with an undulat- 
ing motion like that of a long column of 
infantry on the march. The queer click, 
click of the multitude of hoofs and the 
heavy sibillation of their many breathings 
are broken now and again by the guttural 
bellow of some creature hooked by an 
angry fellow traveler or by the fierce con- 
flict of two mighty monsters. 

With the approach of noon, and a con- 
sequent vacuity in their stomachs, the 
rich green buffalo grass on the trail’s 
margin proves too tempting for the hun- 
gry cattle, and they then become difficult 
to manage, and constant gallopirfg up 
and down the side of the herd by the 
drivers is necessary to keep them in the 
line of march. The cook and boss go 
ahead to locate the noon camp in some 
favorable grazing and watering locality, 
and are supposed to have the pot boiling 
by the time the herd comes up. 

Camp is pitched away from the trail a 
half mile or so to permit the cattle to get 
fresh grass during the noon hour of graz- 
ing. If the grass is good they soon pick 
their luncheon, and 1 o’clock finds them 
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lying down or standing idly chewing their 
cuds, awaiting the signal to move on. 
Again they are strung out on the trail, 
and follow the broad beaten track until 
the prairie’s edge cuts the sun inhalf, the 
air grows cool from rapid radiation, and 
blue, smoky mists gather thick in the 
little valleys where the creek branches 
run. Night camp is then made. Ahead, 
gleaming from a knoll, is the camp fire, 
the thin spire of blue smoke rising to be- 
come a part of the mist already settling 
over the plain. The schooner is anchored 
for the night. The mules are hobbled 
and the cook is in his kitchen to serve 
coffee, bacon and ash cake to the gang of 
hungry punchers, who, having rounded up 
the cattle, staked out their watch horses, 
put the first watch on guard duty and laid 
out their blankets, are ready to encounter 
any culinary emergency that may fall to 
their lot. With coat folded in the saddle 
seat for a pillow, the earth and a blanket 
for a mattress, the sky above as a canopy 
and a healthy, tired frame for a narcot- 
ic, the puncher soon hears the waves of 
Lethe’s flood lip the shores of dreamland, 
only to be broken by the rough shaking 
of the man on guard when his watch is 
over and a new one begun. Buckling his 
pistol belt around him, and slipping on 
his boots and coat, he is ready to ride his 
lonesome beat around the sleeping cattle, 
fighting hard all the time to keep himself 
and horse from falling asleep. This of- 
fense, if detected, is sufficient ground for 
dismissal, so necessary is it for the. cattle 
to be continually watched that none may 
be lost by straying or running away. We 
had an example set in the matter. 

At Henrietta, Tex., an extra man was 
needed for a few days to help hold the 
cattle. A big negro, who would have put 
the fat lady in the museum to the blush 
in point of embonpoint, asked for the 
place and got it. In lieu of boots this 
eccentric puncher wore an ornate pair of 
carpet slippers. The sombrero and flannel 
shirt he scorned and sported a derby and 
“biled ” goods instead, and in other slight 
details evinced his lack of acquaintance 
with the profession. The first night he 
was given the last watch, from 4 o’clock 
to 6:30 o’clock, and he rode out into the 
darkness to take his place on guard 
around the sleeping cattle. When day 
broke the boss made his way to where the 
herd had been, and woke “Fatty” and 
his horse from their blissful dreams to 
inquire what he was doing and what had 
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become of the creatures he had been 
guarding. He earnestly vowed that he 
“wasn’t doin’ nuthin’, only thinkin’,” and 
could account for the absence of the herd 
only through the deepness of his medita- 
tions having blinded him to the fact that 
they had strung out of their own accord 
about daybreak and were quietly plodding 
their way across the prairie. With a few 
terse and expressive comments from the 
boss on the depth of his intelligence, he 
was put “afoot,” and he and the slippers 
gave way to a less cogitative cowboy. 

In fair weather everything goes smooth- 
ly enough with the herd, and the cow- 
puncher’s life is one to be envied, but 
there are shadows across the path of even 
the. trail driver — dark and dreadful 
shadows when they do fall. Storms, ma- 
jestic in their fierceness, sweep across 
the plains of Northern Texas and the In- 
dian Territory. Wind, rain and electricity 
join hands in one fierce, wild revel of 
nature’s mightiest forces, as if leagued to- 
gether to wipe from off the prairie’s face 
that black spot of uneasy, restless crea- 
tures. The animals, crowded in a com- 
pact body and surrounded by every rider 
in the party, become almost frantic in 
their terror. These storms usually com- 
mence about sundown. Up from the 
prairie’s rim run fiery pencilings across the 
mountainous cumulus banked upon the 
horizon’s edge. A low, dull moan is con- 
stantly heard, as if some great battery at 
a vast distance were firing gun after gun. 
The air grows strangely cool, gusts of 
wind sweep across the ground, bending 
the buffalo grass beneath its breath until 
it undulates like green sea waves. 

The sun goes down behind the ame- 
thyst mists that veil the lower sky; the 
clouds rise rapidly, the wind breathes 
louder at each breath. Great streaks of 
light run up the heavens, forked like the 
chart of some great river system, blinding 
the eye, followed by the deafening crash 
that rolls away across the plains mutter- 
ing and moaning as if in anger and dis- 
appointment. The darkness of Acheron 
soon covers the earth and the storm is 
down in all its fury. At each crash of 
thunder the cattle make a mad rush, only 
to be headed off by the indomitable 
puncher, who, by the constant lightning 
glare, can see enough to distinguish his 
charge slipping away from him. Boldly 
he rides before them, shouting, singing a 
monotonous “ whoop -a- whooy,” accen- 
tuated occasionally by an anti- Sunday 
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school phrase, which serves to turn them 
back into the body of the herd. Occa- 
sionally a drove of very wild cattle, usually 
four-year-old steers, stampedes. Then all 
efforts to hold them are useless, and they 
rush wildly away across the prairie, to be 
found, after the storm has abated and day- 
light come, scattered far and wide, en- 
tailing days of work rounding them up 
again. Cases have been known of steers 
being found the day after the occurrence 
twenty miles away from the point of 
stampede. Fortunately such trials do not 
often take place. 

Swollen streams to swim, drives all 
day in the rain and mud, snatches of rest 
and sleep on the wet ground, bad cook- 
ing, or, worse still, none at all (when the 
“buffalo chips” are wet), sore-backed 
and tired horses—such are the annoyances 
of the drive. 

If all cattle possessed equal powers of 
endurance, the drive per day might be 
much greater than is usually the case— 
an average of ten miles. But as there 
are in every large body of cattle a great 
many sick, feeble and crippled creatures, 
the distance driven must be suited to the 
endurance of the least strong. When this 
rule is disregarded the considerable num- 
ber left behind 1s evidence of the ill-ad- 
visedness of making forced drives. 

The topography of the country through 
which the Dodge City trail runs is very 
varied. It extends through the Indian 
Territory, passes through the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache Indian reserva- 
tions ; goes over the Wichita Mountains, 
near Fort Sill, Fort Arbuckle and Camp 
Supply ; crosses the Red, Canadian and 
Cimarron rivers, and finally halts at the 
edge of the Arkansas River opposite and 
a little above Dodge City, Kan. When 
first seen the trail appears like a narrow 
ribbon of white, winding away toward 
the north through the vast plain of green 
until lost in the horizon’s edge. No tree 
or shrub meets the sight save where some 
little stream, fringed with a scant growth 
of brush, hid between the folds in the 
surface of the prairie, winds its way in 
search of a bigger watercourse. Gradu- 
ally the undulations become more marked 
and soon the slightly rolling plain is hid- 
den behind the big hills which line the 
way, dark and sombre in their garb of 
stunted oak. Stones of all sizes, from 
immense boulders to the tiniest pebbles, 
clothe the sides of these hills and lie in 
heaps about their feet, all dark and 


smoky looking as if they had been sub- 
jected to the action of fire and then 
sifted promiscuously over these minia- 
ture mountains. 

For days the. drive runs through this 
queer, inhospitable country, out of which 
one is glad to escape, even to find the 
sand hills as a second choice. Piled in 
great heaps lies the glittering silica. The 
dazzling brilliancy of the sun reflected 
from these mounds of sand is almost 
blinding in its intensity. How and when 
it came there is anenigma. Yet there it 
is, a palpable reality to the cowboy and 
herd that must laboriously plod for miles 
on miles through it until one is almost of 
the mind that the historic seven maids 
with their seven brooms had swept all the 
sea sands into this corner of the Indian 
Territory. Over other portions of this 
country vast stretches of alkali desert ex- 
tend. Through the Canadian River sec- 
tion lies one of these tracts, where for two 
long summer days our herd was without 


a drop of water to moisten their scorched 


throats, and our men drank, when thirst 
became unbearable, the alkali water in the 
wagon keg, almost steaming in the sun’s 
heat and putrid from stagnation. A small 
pool some hundred yards away was scent- 
ed by the cattle. They became unmanage- 
able, broke wildly away, and, rushing into 
the water, stirred it to a thick mud, into 
which they stuck their parched mouths, 
bellowing and lowing piteously in their 
futile efforts to swallow the sickening 
stuff. The second night good water was 
found in abundance beyond the alkali dis- 
trict and in good grazing country, when 
each man and cow indulged in copious li- 
bations and a day’s rest. 

In the greater part of the territory 
through which the trail runs the prairie 
dog and jack rabbit have firmly estab- 
lished themselves, assisted by the screech 
owl, rattlesnake and the “ Molly cotton 
tail.” The two latter and the prairie 
dog form a trinity who sociably inhabit 
the same hole—not always-in domestic 
felicity though, as the finding of two of 
the family in the stomach of the third 
frequently testifies. I have often shot 
the rattler from my saddle with a pistol 
and exhumed a part of the household 
from his abdomen. 

Dog villages covering an area of many 
miles are found in portions of the trail 
country. Great tracts of virgin grazing 
land are annually laid waste by these saucy 
barking little creatures, who eat the grass 
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roots about their homes, soon making 
waste the fair prairie. Many a fat dog, 
as he sat on his house top barking a shrill 
defiance, made targets for our ever-ready 
pistols and Winchesters. Our _ saddle 
straps and harness were kept pliable and 
soft with the fat of these little creatures, 
which serves as an admirable lubricant. 
The queer cry of the little owls that in- 
habit these holes is much like the crow of 
the youthful chanticleer. Waking in the 
early morning one imagines one’s self near 
a barnyard, hearing these creatures make 
their weird hoot or crow. The “John 
Rabbit” is the ubiquitous occupant of 
the plain ; everywhere is this big “ br’er 
rabbit” to be seen idly lounging in the 
sun, taking a noon siesta with an off eye 
hung out for coyotes, his implacable 
foes, quietly nibbling an early breakfast 
among the dewy prairie grasses, placidly 
combing his whiskers with his hind foot, 
or unostentatiously doing a mile in a few 
seconds by way of exercise. 

The skeletons of thousands of buffalo, 
victims of an indiscriminate slaughter, 
lie bleaching in the sun along the trail's 
edge in the vast prairie between the Wich- 
ita Mountains and the Canadian River 
sand hills, the glistening skull and the 
shriveled tegument all that is left by the 
prowling coyotes to tell the tale of the 
mighty race that has disappeared forever. 

In June and July the prairies opposite 
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Dodge City, on the Arkansas River, seem 
one vast cattle ranch. Here the herds 
from Texas halt for a time. The through 
herds, or those whose destinations are 
the great ranches of the Northwest, in 
Montana, Oregon and Washington, stop 
here to allow bosses to confer with own- 
ers who have come to Dodge City by train 
to inspect their possessions and to make 
suggestions to their managers as to the 
rest of the drive. Other herds driven to 
this point for speculation graze on the 
prairies, awaiting a favorable offer from 
other speculators who come to Dodge 
City at this season of the year looking 
for bargains. Daily the herds are ridden 
through and inspected by keen-eyed traf- 
fickers in live goods, who, if they find 
cattle and prices to their taste, buy the 
herd, hire the old “crew” or engage a 
new lot of punchers and send their ac- 
quisition on to the Northwest. 

With the herd sold the puncher’s occu- 
pation is gone, and if not hired to follow 
the cattle on to the far West, he is soon 
ready to return to his home on a Texas 
ranch. With a comparatively robust 
pocketbook, a ticket back to Texas— 
paid for by his old employer—a clean 
shave and a flask of eau de vie he bids 
farewell to every care and cheerfully 
looks forward to breaking bronchos and 
a spring round up as his next source of 
income. 
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THE GAME OF CURLING 


BY R. C. WHITTET, SECRETARY OF BOSTON CURLING CLUB, 














A BONSPIEL AT THE BOSTON CURLING CLUB, 


NE often hears it 
said that Scotch- 
men keep the 
Sabbath and 
everything else 
they can lay their 
hands on that is 
worth keeping. 
No one is sur- 
prised then at 
their laying claim 
tothe noble game 
of curling as be- 
ing their “ain 
bairn” in its 
rude, uncouth in- 

fancy as well as through those subse- 
quent evolutionary stages by which it has 
reached its present dignity and scientific 
perfection. And this claim has not been 
much called in question. 

Some simple kind of ice game may nat- 
urally have been known among the Flem- 
ings and Germans, but no traces remain 
at the present day of anything resembling 
the manly winter pastime which has 





stirred the enthusiasm and strengthened 
the nerves and muscles of at least fifteen 
generations of Scotchmen. That it has 
so ancient a lineage is no longer disput- 
able, for since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century a number of ponds, lochs and 
ancient milldams have been drained off in 
different parts of Scotland, in the beds of 
which many of the curling implements of 
bygone centuries have been discovered, 
some of which we reproduce. A careful 
investigation of these “finds” has put us 
in possession of very interesting and val- 
uable historical data regarding the an- 
tiquity and development of the game. 
Originally it was played with hard, smooth 
stones obtained from the channels of 
burns or rivers, and hence called * chan- 
nel stanes,” the name by which curling 
stones are still known. 

A step in advance is observable when 
partly-dressed stones appear, formed high 
rather than broad, and having finger and 
thumb notches cut in the sides of the top 
part. Improved varieties of these stones 
continued to be used until the introduc- 














tion of “kebbuck” shaped stones, into 
the upper side of which iron handles were 
securely: mortised, and then, though not 
found in loch beds, came the dazzling 
beauty of to-day. Symmetrically formed 
of finest Ailsa Craig granite, polished to 
shine like a mirror, ivory handle, reversi- 
ble, forty pounds weight, more or less, it 
stands confessed “a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever.” 

On several of these old curling stones 
is inscribed the date when made and in 
some cases the name of the owner. 

The writer’s father often spoke of an 
“auld channel stane”’ which formed part 
of the “chimley cheek” in his boyhood’s 
home in Cupar Angus. On it was cut the 
name of R. Scot, and the date A. p. 1481, 
and it had finger and thumb “nicks.” 

Now, since no such relics are known to 
exist in any other country, these “ser- 
mons in stones” seem to admit of but 
one application, viz., that the game of 
curling originated in Scotland, and to 
that country is due the credit of its con- 
stant improvement through centuries. 

But while the honor of originating and 
perfecting the game must be conceded to 
Scotland, that country does not row en- 
joy a monopoly of it. The knowledge 
and love of curling have spread, as the 
hymn says, “all the world around,” and 
although for climatic reasons it has failed 
to establish itself successfully within 35° 
of the equator, it has nevertheless crossed 
the line and obtained a firm footing under 
the Southern Cross on the uplands of New 
Zealand. 

But it is in the northern range of States 
of the Union and in Canada that the game 
is most highly appreciated outside of 
Scotland. From Boston Harbor and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence across to Puget 
Sound and the Gulf of Georgia scarcely a 
city or important town can be found with- 
out a well-equipped curling club. The 
limited space allowed this article forbids 
mention being made of even the names of 
the leading clubs in New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton or Winnipeg, many of 
them having a membership of several 
hundreds. 

Toronto, Ont., is indeed the curlers’ 
capital of the continent. For this dis- 
tinction it is indebted to its situation, its 
glorious winter climate, its hardy popula- 
tion and to its being the political, com- 
mercial and educational centre of a re- 
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markably prosperous and intelligent com- 
munity, among whom curling absorbs al- 
most as much interest during the winter 
months as in the summer season baseball 
does in Boston and Chicago. To name 
the places in Canada which can boast of 
a strong curling club would be equivalent 
to giving a list of all the cities and prin- 
cipal towns, And the game has evident- 
ly come to stay on both sides of the in- 
ternational line. Every year brings new 
curling clubs into existence and adds to 
the membership and financial strength of 
the eld ones. But no circumstance shows 
better promise for the future of this game 
than the fact that it is rapidly gaining 
in popularity with nearly all the nation- 
alities which enter into the composition 
of the American people. 

Several of the leading clubs are now 
made up largely of German-Americans, 
who have mastered the science and en- 
tered into the spirit of the game with an 
enthusiasm unsurpassed even by its Scotch 
champions, Many native Americans, too, 
are beginning to realize that this winter 
pastime is something to which they can 
turn their attention with profit, a recrea- 
tion much superior to the bowling alley 
and billiard table as a relief and restorer 
to the overtaxed nerves of business and 
professional men. 

The Boston Curling Club, a view of 
whose building and pond is given in this 
number, was originally Scotch, but. is 
rapidly becoming Americanized, Mayor 
Alger, of classic Cambridge, being an 
active member and the young and brill- 
iant Governor Russell a frequent and 
welcome visitor. 

The ice on which curling is played is 
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called a rink, and is laid off in accordance 
with the measurements in the rules. To 
insure good playing it is essential that 
the ice be smooth and free from lumps. 
In arranging for a game when no match 
is On, it 's customary to choose sides by 
alternate selection, as in quoits. The 
captain of a side is called a “ skip,” and 
is always the last one to play on his side. 
The object sought by the players is to 
place as many stones as possible belong- 
ing to their side nearer the “tee” than 
any of the other side, the count being 
reckoned as in quoiting. A game may 
be played for a number of “heads,” 
“points” or hours, as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the skips before starting 
the play, and must be conducted in strict 
accordance with the following rules as is- 
sued by the Grand National Curling Club 
of America : 


The length of the rink played shall be forty- 
two yards, The tees shall be put down thirty- 
eight yards apart. In a continued straight line 
with the tees, and four yards distant from each, 
a circle, eighteen inches in diameter, shall be 
drawn on the left-hand side of said line (looking 
in the direction to be played), and its edge just 
touching it. Within this circle, whether stand- 
ing on the ice, or on any rest, support or abut- 
ment whatsoever, permitted by the rules, each 
player, when playing his stone, shall place his 
right foot, and his left foot on the left-hand side 
of the central line (the circle to be on the oppo- 
site side of the line if the player be left handed). 

When a hack or hatch in the ice is used it 
must be behind the circle above described and 
not of greater length than fourteen inches, 
measuring from the central line. A circle of 
seven feet radius to be described from each tee 
as a centre to, and no stone to count which 
passes this, and beyond a line drawn across the 
further edge of the seven-feet circle ; such stone 
to be treated as out of the game and put off the 
ice. Should this be neglected and another stone 
stopped against it, and within seven feet of the 
tee, the stone so stopped to be counted in the 
game. 
tee one-sixth part of the whole rink played. 
Every one to be a hog which does not clear a 
square placed upon this score, but no stone to 
be considered a hog which has struck another 
stone lying over the hogscore. A line shall be 
drawn on the ice at right angles to the rink, 
half way betwixt the tees, which shall be called 
‘*the middle line.” In no case shall the rink 
played be less than thirty-two yards. 

As soon as the rink is marked off, and before 
beginning to play, the terms of the match or 
game must be distinctly stated and fixed by the 
skips, if they have not been previously ar- 
ranged. These terms may either be that the 
parties shall play for a specified time, or a game 
of a certain number of shots or heads. Though 
the terms have been previously fixed, they 
should here be repeated. 

Every rink to be composed of four players a 
side, each with two stones. Before commenc- 


The hog score to be distant from each. 
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ing the game each skip shall state to his oppos- 
ing skip the rotation in which his men are to 
play, and the rotation so fixed is not to be 
changed during the game. Each pair of players 
shall play one stone alternately with his oppo- 
nent till he has played both. 

The two skips opposing each other shall settle 
by lot, or any other way they may agree upon, 
which party shall lead, after which the winning 
party of the last end shall do so. 

All curling stones shall be of a circular shape. 
No stone shall be of a greater weight than fifty 
pounds imperial, nor less than thirty pounds, 
nor of greater circumference than thirty-six 
inches, nor of less height than one-eighth part 
of its greatest circumference, unless the club 
uses iron blocks. No iron block to exceed over 
seventy pounds in weight. And the same rules 
as to size must govern the iron blocks which 
govern the stones. Players may change the 
side of their stones once during the game, but 
they shall not be allowed to change them 
oftener, or change stones after the commence- 
ment of a game, unless by mutual consent of 
the skips, except one or both may be broken, 
and the largest portion of the broken stone to 
count, without any necessity for playing with it 
more. If the played stone rolls and stops on its 
side or top, it shall not be counted, but put off 
the ice. Should the handle quit the stone in the 
delivery, the player must keep hold of it, other- 
wise he shall not be entitled to replay his shot. 

Each party, before beginning to play, and 
during the course of each end, to be arranged 
along the sides of the rink anywhere betwixt 
the middle line and the tee, which their skip 
may direct ; but no party, except when sweeping 
according to rule, shall go upon the middle of 
the rink, nor cross it under any pretense what- 
ever. The skips alone to stand at or about = 
tee, as their turn requires. 

If a player plays out of turn, the stone so 
played may be stopped in its progress and re- 
turned tothe player. If the mistake shall not 
be discovered till the stone is again at rest, the 
opposite party shall have the option to add one 
to their score and the game proceed in its origi- 
nal rotation, or to declare the end null and 
void. 

The sweeping department shall be under the 
exclusive direction and controlof the skips. The 
player’s party shall be allowed to sweep when 
the stone is past the middle line, and till it 
reaches the tee; the adverse party, when it has 
passed the tee. The sweeping to be always 
to a side or across the rink; and no sweep- 
ings to be moved forward and left in front of a 
running stone, so as to stop or obstruct its 
course. Either party may sweep behind the 
tee, before or after the stone has been played 
or while it is in motion. 

If in sweeping or otherwise a running stone 
be marred by any of the party to which it be- 
longs, it shall be put off the ice ; if by any of the 
adverse party, it shall be placed where the skip 
of the party to which it belongs shall direct. If 
marred by any other means, the player shall re- 
play his stone. Should any played stone be ac- 
cidentally displaced by any of the opposing 
party before the last stone is played, for the 
first offense it shall be replaced by the skip to 
whom it belongs, in a position as near as possi- 
ble before it was displaced ; and for the second 














offense by the same party the opposing party 
shall have the privilege of declaring the end 
null and void, or of replacing the stone. Ifa 
played stone is moved accidentally by any of 
the party to whom it belongs, it shall be in the 
decision of the opposing skip to replace the 
stone as nearly as possible to where it was be- 
fore being moved, or to allow it to remain where 
it was accidentally moved to. No stone dis- 
placed by either party shall be allowed to be 
moved if it has been struck or moved by a run- 
ning stone, before the claim for moving has been 
made, 

Each player to come provided with a besom, 
to be ready to play when his turn comes, and 
not to take more than a reasonable time to play 
his stone. Should he accidentally play a wrong 
stone, any of the players may stop it while run- 
ning ; if not stopped till it is again at rest, it 
shall be replaced by the one which he ought to 
have played. 

No measuring of shots allowed previous to the 
termination of the end. Disputed shots to be 
determined by the skips, or, if they disagree by 
the umpire; or, when there is no umpire, by 
some neutral person mutually chosen by them, 
whose decision shall be final. All measurements 
to be taken from the centre of the tee to the part 
of the stone which is nearest to it. No stone 
shall be considered within or without a circle un- 
less it clear it, and every stone shall be held as 
resting on a line which does not completely clear 
it; in every case that is to be determined by 
placing a square on the ice at that part of the 
circel or line in dispute. 

Each skip shall have the exclusive regulation 
and direction of the game for his party, and 
may play in what part of it he pleases ; but hav- 
ing chosen his place at the beginning, he must 
retain it till the end of the game; but no skip, 
when his turn to play comes, after having ap- 
pointed one of his party to take charge for him, 
shall be allowed after leaving the ice to go back 
and examine the end, but shall take directions 
from the party appointed by himself. The play- 
ers may give their advice, but cannot control 
their director ; nor are they, upon any pretext, 
to address themselves to the person about to 
play. Each skip, when his own turn to play 
comes, shall name one of his party totake charge 
for him. Every player to follow implicitly the 
directions given him. If any player shall im- 
properly speak to, taunt or interrupt another 
while in the act of delivering his stone, one 
shot shall be added to the score of the party in- 
terrupted, and the end proceed as before. 

If from any change of weather, after a game 
has been begun, or from any other reasonable 
cause whatsoever, one party shall desire to 
shorten the rink, or to change to another one, 
and if the two skips cannot agree upon it, the 
umpire for the occasion shall be called, and he 
shall, after seeing one end played, determine 
whether the rink shall be shortened, and how 
much, or whether it shall be changed, and his 
determination shall be final and binding on all 
parties. Should there be no umpire appointed 
for the occasion, or. should he be otherwise en- 
gaged, the two skips may call in any curler un- 
connected with the disputing parties, whose ser- 
vices can most readily be got, and subject tothe 
same conditions; his power shall be equally ex- 
tensive as the umpire aforesaid. 
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The only point in the above code of 
rules requiring explanation is concerning 
a stone adjudged a “hog.” It must be 
removed from the rink forthwith. The 
ability to play curling well can only come 
from long experience, a clear head, a true 
eye, steady nerves, considerable physical 
strength and constant practice against a 
better player. These things make up 
one half the outfit of an expert curler. 
The other half consists of a good pair of 
curling stones and the possession of a 
broom, with the knowledge of how, when 
and where to use it. “Soop, man! soop!” 
has for centuries been the doughty skip's 
potent battle cry. Yes, curlers, sweep for 
all you are worth! Many a stone, appar- 
ently destined to ignominious death on 
the hog score, has been taken under 
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escort by a talented sweeper and safely 
landed within the “inner circle.” 

Curling, like the sailor’s sleep, depends 
upon the weather, but curlers are busy 
men usually and cannot always wait until 
the clouds roll by. Besides, a rain storm 
turning to snow and then freezing prac- 
tically ruins an outdoor rink for the sea- 
son. To overcome these disadvantages 
the covered rink was introduced, to the 
great satisfaction of all curlers who are 
interested in matches with other clubs. 
The covered rink has become still more 
valuable since the electric light has come 
into general use. Many men can now en- 
joy a game in the long winter forenights 
whose business denies them the use of 
daylight hours. Covered rinks are usual- 
ly also built with an eye to the social side 
of life—a smoking room for gentlemen 
and a comfortably furnished reception 
room for visitors and ladies. One or both 
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of these rooms command a view of the 
rinks. 

One great point in favor of the game of 
curling is the fact that, so far, it has not 
fallen among thieves. It is an honest 
transaction, above the debasing influences 
of gate money and the pool seller. 

And another important advantage in 
curling is that old men, young men and 
the middle aged can enter the lists with 
very nearly equal chances of success. I 
know a club where the two best players 
are related to each other, as grandfather 
of seventy and grandson of two and 
twenty, and it is an unsettled point to 
which of them the honors belong. In this 
way the game may properly be considered 
educative. The callowness of youth is 
corrected by contact with maturity of 
judgment and long experience, and age 
forgets its increasing burdens when suc- 
cessfully pitted against robust early man- 
hood. 

Further, in my opinion, there is infinite- 
ly more promise for a nation’s manhood, 
spirit and muscle in curling, in which all 
participate, than in the so-called national 
game of America, wherein 5,000 men, more 
or less, pay fifty cents a head for the 
privilege of gracing the bleaching boards 
while eighteen professionals play for big 
pay to themselves and the band of specu- 
lators who own the show. 

The interest taken in curling by its ad- 
mirers may in some measure be estimated 
by considering the distances they travel 
to compete at bonspiels, when medals, 
trophies and other prizes are played for. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis clubs play in 
Winnipeg and Chicago, and teams from 
all these cities have played in Buffalo. 
These visits require, and no doubt will 
be honored with, return matches from 
teams made up from clubs in New York, 
Albany, Buffalo or Boston, although the 
round trip approaches 3,000 miles. 

At these annual “meets” a spirit of 
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keenest rivalry is displayed between crack 
clubs. Each individual has come out 
fully equipped and determined to achieve 
victory for his side. Every shot is care- 
fully considered and well laid on in con- 
formity with the skip’s instructions, wheth- 
er “Inturn,” “ Outturn,” “Straight Ice,” 
“Teehigh,” “ Inwick,” “ Chapandlie” or 
“Guard.” The sweepers, like ministering 
angels or obsequious flunkies, according to 
which side they are on, attend each stone 
on its career toward the tee ; if it is weak, 
in helping it on by “preparing the way 
before it” with their brooms; if it is 
rather strong, leaving it severely alone 
and devoutly wishing that something may 
come in its way. At the same time the 
sweepers on the other side stand back of 
the tee, waiting till the stone touches the 
sweeping lines, when, with satanic glee 
and an energy worthy of a better cause, 
they help it on its way “ through the 
ice.” 

Before closing I would say a word 
about the Boston Curling Club, or, as it 
might more appropriately be termed, the 
Boston Bowling and Curling Club. This 
organization was legally incorporated in 
May, 1890, and has now one of the finest 
curling ponds and bowling greens to be 
found in this country, either of them being 
large enough to accommodate five or six 
rinks or sets of players. The enterprise 
has called for a large outlay of money, but 
the club is well repaid by the possession 
and enjoyment of premises which, as now 
completed, form one of the most inviting 
places in Boston’s suburbs. While a great 
practical success it is at the same time 
artistic in design and finish, as everything 
should be pertaining to cultured Boston. 

This enterprise owes itssuccess in great 
measure to the skill and liberality of Mr. 
R. B. Leuchars, its president. After play 
has ceased the club house is the rendez- 
vous for refreshments, followed by song 
and story. 




















AFTER THE BALL. 


THE frost has turned low all the lights on the lawn, 
The halls are deserted by dryad and faun ; 
The orchestra’s ceased and the singers have flown, 
And a cricket tunes forth a low note all alone ; 
The trees are dismantled, their hangings laid low 
Where the feet of the dancers tripped light to and fro. 
Cinderella was here, for her slipper I find, 
But the coach that she came in is wrecked by the wind; 
And here is the pipe that was played on by Pan, 
Yet no one can tell where the shy fellow ran; 
A shawl of fine cobweb a spider has spun 
Still hangs in the loom where the weaving was done ; 
A butterfly’s wing and a jewel of dew 
Are waiting for their gentle owner to view ; 
The perfume of some lovely blossom now dead 
Is over the scene like a memory shed, 
And only the blue arch remains over all 
As fair as it was on the eve of the ball. 
Mary A. Mason. 


SADDLE AND SENTIMENT. 
BY WENONA GILMAN, * 


Virginia Ormsby’s boudoir. A cold, driz- 
zling rain that seemed to penetrate in damp- 
ness and chill to the very marrow was 
falling without, and, shuddering under its 
influence, Virginia had tried to shut the 
knowledge of it out by closing the windows 
and lighting the lamps. The radiant 
warmth from them was grateful, falling 
almost caressingly upon her head, as, with 
knees in her embrace, she sat upon the 
floor in the centre of one of the huge bear 
skins of snowy whiteness. 

She was looking earnestly at Miss 
Austin, who was lying at full length on 
the old rose couch of satin brocaded in 
blue, clothed in rather a diaphanous ma- 
terial, her head gracefully supported by 
her arms. 

There was a strange, wistful expression, 
a curious pallor, in the dark, handsome 
face of the Southern girl that was foreign 
to Virginia’s. Sara Austin had observed 
it rather as one does who yields to a fancy 
than one who sees an indication of unhap- 
piness. But the impression grew, and as 
the look failed to wear away, she said 





. gently : 
CHaptTer X. “What is distressing you, Ginsie? Has 
A DREAM, anything unpleasant occurred? You are 
There comes not like yourself.” 
For ever something between us and what Virginia shivered slightly, then laughed 
We deem our happiness.— Byron, a trifle nervously, but without amusement. 
Tue dull, gray light from a clouded sky “T have been strangely depressed to- 
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day,” she confessed, “and am half ashamed 
to own the cause of it. I hada dream 
last night, a horrible, ghastly sort of dream, 
and to save my life I can't shake off the 
influence of it. It sounds very childish 
and silly, I know, but the memory of it is 
like Mephistopheles with Faust—ever at 
my elbow.” 

“ What was it?” 

“TJ don’t know that I can tell you, and 
yet I should like to try. It seemed to me 
that there was a peculiar swimbeling of the 
wind like a human voice in distress. It 
wailed in accents that I could almost catch 
and then suddenly it would fade away, like 
the last indrawn breath of the dying, leav- 
ing me grasping after the meaning as one 
might clutch at air. It came again and 
again in great, panting, soughing gasps, 
an inarticulate cry, and I could feel my 
soul tremble as if rising out of my mor- 
tality, as if the straining spiritual ear were 
trying to understand the unuttered words 
of angel or demon. Then, Puss, an inca- 
lescence grew about me that increased by 
degrees, until the very fires of hell seemed 
to burn around me. The wind continued 
to blow, but it was the dry, scorching heat 
of the simoon that blistered. The atmos- 
phere was filled with voices, but in such 
confusion that no one was distinct. On 
one side there seemed to be wailing as of 
anguish, and on the other bacchanalian 
revelry, the shrill screams and _ hoarse 
laughter mingling frightfully. Then I 
heard the voice of Rudolph Liitzow above 
all the rest in a burst of laughter that was 
hideous. All this time I was shriveling 
with the intense heat that seemed to lick 
me with a million tongues.” 

“ Strange !” exclaimed Miss Austin, turn- 
ing herself more upon her side and lifting 
her head higher. 

“But not so much so as what followed. 
The heat and wind gradually assumed form 
until I felt two arms as of steel about me, 
pressing closer and closer, and while I was 
gasping for breath I became conscious of 
there being a demon on either side of me 
forcing me into a foul, black pit, whose 
fumes, impregnated with sulphur, seemed 
already strangling me. I tried to cry out, 
but the sound, if it ever reached the air, 
was drowned in a wild shriek of mer- 
riment from the debauchees, and I was 
impelled onward by the demoniac spirits. 
I turned my head to implore aid and in the 
background saw Rudolph Liitzow, cov- 
ered by a flame of crimson light, a wild, 
indescribably strained look upon his face 
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that entranced me with its fierce hideous- 
ness. He made no effort to assist me and 
I was then upon the edge of that chasm, 
bending backward to prevent being forced 
over, great volumes of dense, strangling, 
blistering smoke curling up about me, 
when there was a grand burst of bewilder- 
ing music such as no earthly hand could 
produce. My stained robe fell from about 
me and I stood fearlessly upon the edge 
of that fissure in immaculate white, and 
gazed upward. The scene was beyond 
description. The glorious face of God 
was outlined against a fleecy white cloud, 
with the dazzling glory of the sun asa 
diadem. Behind him the three crosses 
arose in sombre splendor, and on his right 
the Saviour of the world stood, his eyes 
lighted with that pitying tenderness that 
our souls can understand but never voice. 
All about were angels, half concealed by 
downy, evanescent clouds that changed 
with every breath, extending their arms 
with exquisite sweetness, thrilling one with 
a delicious sense of safety and faith. 

“Then I became aware that the bac- 
chanals had ceased their orgies and had 
prostrated themselves upon their faces. 
Even the two demons beside me had cov- 
ered their heads and turned from the re- 
splendent gorgeousness of that scene. The 
memory of Rudolph Liitzow came to me 
and I looked to find him. He was standing 
with downcast eyes and averted head, but 
not concealing his expression of shame and 
mortal terror. I uttered a gasp of agony, 
even there in the very face of heaven, and 
as I was lifted in the arms of unseen spirits 
to take on immortality, I awoke!” 

A glint resembling fear had crossed 
Virginia’s face, that then settled into an 
expression like fire when the light is dying 
out. There seemed to be lines drawn 
upon the features, like a landscape upon 
the mica in a stove, one outline merg- 
ing into another in a peculiar, huddled 
fashion. 

She was evidently waiting for Miss Aus- 
tin to speak, but her friend was strange- 
ly silent. An uncanny sensation crept 
over her, and feeling that she could no 
longer endure it she arose hastily, nerv- 
ously shaking out the folds of her gown. 

“You make me feel ghoulish!” she 
said with a little shiver. “The patter of 
the rain against the window glass, the 
gray without, the ghastly memories— 
Ugh! Dospeak to me! I feel as if I were 
going to scream out as one does in a night- 
mare.” 
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“ You are hysterical,” said Puss, endeav- 
oring to speak lightly. “A new phase of 
character for you, is itnot? At least you 
should be satisfied with the conclusion of 
your dream. If one should attempt an 
interpretation in imitation of the expound- 
ers of old, the promise of heaven that 
closed the revelation should be a source 
of hallowed joy to you.” 

Virginia’s eyes were bent upon the floor. 
Her pallor had increased rather than di- 
minished. She stood with her hands 
clasped before her, trembling slightly. 
She did not reply to Miss Austin’s speech, 
a fact which did not escape that astute 
young lady. She arose and, taking Vir- 
ginia by the shoulders, looked earnestly 
into the downcast face. 

“Look at me, Ginsie,” she said seriously. 
“It is not entirely on your own account 
that this dream has made such an impres- 
sion upon you. What is the meaning of 
it, dear ?”’ 

Virginia crimsoned. She was striving 
to think of some evasive reply when her 
maid entered. 

“ Mr. Halstead is here, Miss Ormsby,” 
she said. 

“T am so glad!” exclaimed Virginia 
with evident relief. ‘Come, Puss! it will 
be positively delicious to get away from 
ourselves.” 

Miss Austin sighed. 

“Go down,” she said, almost wearily. 
“My gown is a trifle too wrapperish to 
wear in the august presence of a man. 
I'll join you when I’ve changed it.” 

It did not require a second bidding to 
cause Virginia to obey, and a moment 
later she greeted Dick with more effusion 
than she usually accorded him. 

“It is so good of youto come to help us 
through the dreariness of a day like this!” 
she exclaimed, seating herself opposite 
him. “I hate rain.” 

“You are too much a flower for that,” 
said Dick, his indolent drawl more appar- 
ent than ever. “It is beastly outside. 
The chances are, however, that it will 
clear up before night, which will give the 
track an opportunity to dry off before to- 
morrow. Are you going down?” 

“Tthink not. There is nothing special, 
is there?” 

“ Nothing except the stakes with Love- 
land, Sir Donald, and Samovar. Do you 
know whether your uncle is going or 
not?” 

“T think I heard him say something 
about going to Philadelphia and leaving 
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you to execute a commission for him. 
Have you anything running to-morrow ?” 

“No. Father has an entry for one of 
the purses, a five-year-old maiden. He 
can beat almost anything in the stable in 
his work, but seems utterly to lose heart 
in the race. That horse has lost more 
money for me than any other three com- 
bined in the stable, and yet I am fool 
enough to squander more every time, 
thinking this surely is the day he will 
win!” 

“Hartland runs next week in the Great 
Heat Race. Shall you go down?” 

“Perhaps. I want to very much, as I 
have a sort of self-flattering fancy that 
I give him luck, Do you know whether 
Burgundy is a likely starter against him or 
not ?” 

“Oh, no! It ison Saturday, you know, 
and Liitzow never races on that day.” 

“ Why ? 99 

“ On account of his religion.” 

“ His religion?” 

“Ves. It is the Sabbath of the Jews, 
you know.” 

“ The—what?” 

Virginia had arisen slowly. A ghast- 
ly whiteness overspread her countenance 
from brow to lips. A pinched expression 
had grown about the delicate nostrils and 
in the eyes was a look of almost fierce 
wildness. 

Halstead was startled. 

He, too, arose, never removing his gaze 
from her stony face. 

“Surely you were aware,” he said slow- 
ly, “that Rudolph Liitzow is a Jew? He 
makes no secret of it himself. What ails 
you, Virginia? You leok so queer. If I 
have given any information that is unwel- 
come I beg your pardon.” 

Evidently she had heard nothing of 
what he had said after the first sentence. 
Her face did not change. She seemed in- 
capable of motion, transfixed with stony 
horror ; then after a minute of painful si- 
lence she put out her hand and caught the 
mantel shelf convulsively with her long, 
slender fingers. The eyes closed, but 
opened again with a suddenness that was 
surprising. 

Halstead took her icy hand between 
both his ewn, and gently drawing her to 
a divan sat beside her, chafing her hand 
gently. 

“What have I said to upset you like 
this, Virginia?” he asked tenderly. “Speak 
tome, dear! You frighten me.” 

“Are you sure there is no mistake?” 
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she whispered brokenly. “It is not possible 
that he is a Jew!” 

“T thought you knew it. Everyone 
does. Virginia, how is it that it seems to 
hurt you so?” 

“T am his promised wife!” 

She made this acknowledgment as sim- 
ply as a child confesses its faith, blind 
to the dull glow that darkened Halstead’s 
face. He did not shrink from the blow 
she had dealt him, but bore his pain un- 
flinchingly, realizing how much he had 
given and how little hope there was of his 
ever receiving anything in return. 

““T will not deny my surprise at what 
you tell me,” he said gently, “ but I believe 
Liitzow to be a thoroughly good fellow and 
worthy of any woman’s love.” 

“ But you say he is aJew!”’ 

“ And has he committed a crime in that 
he is a Jew?” 

“ Almost!” she answered with a hys- 
terical sob, a violent trembling seizing her. 
“Tt is the crime of past ages that has swept 


through all generations into the present !’’. 


—her voice rising with each word—“ it is 
the curse for the betrayal and crucifixion 
that hangs over every head, banishing 
them as individual lepers from the land of 
God. It isthe curse of Christ’s suffering 
that has made them outcasts. Oh, Dick, 
Dick, my heart is broken!” 

She slipped to her knees, sobbing con- 
vulsively. She threw her arms across his 
lap and buried her quivering face upon 
them, as she might have done had he been 
her brother. The motionless horror upon 
him was but momentary. He pressed his 
hand over his eyes, regained his self con- 
trol by a masterful effort, and then lifted 
her tenderly, placing her head against his 
shoulder. 

“You are unjust,” he said, unable to 
steady his voice as he should have liked. 
“T am surprised that you should have in- 
herited such prejudice, when your liberal 
country is striving so earnestly to establish 
the rights of the Jew. Surely you should 
have the same degree of tolerance that 
your nation has, particularly since the Jew 
is more to you than to America, through 
your love for one. Virginia, are you lis- 
tening to me?” 

“Yes,” she answered faintly, the lids 
closed over her burning eyes, her face 
white as death. 

“Then be reasonable. I am not plead- 
ing Liitzow'’s cause, for no matter 
why, but I feel that I owe something to 
you and to him for having inadvertently 
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told you this. You had to know it, of 
course, but I wish that any tongue than 
mine had done the telling. As a matter 
of fact and history, while a Jew was re- 
sponsible for the betrayal, they were not 
for the crucifixion, for they were not in 
political power, the country being under 
Roman rule. I simply take this point as 
a practical illustration of the injustice 
that has been done them—an injustice to 
which you are adding in this enlightened 
century when every man is measured by 
his individual worth and not by the per 
cent. at which his race is valued.” 

She was listening eagerly, but her face 
fell as his voice ceased. 

“Have you forgotten my father ?” she 
whispered. 

“No; but is that any reason for you to 
condemn a race? Ifa Christian had caused 
his death should you have become a 
Mohammedan ?”’ 

She started up, her teeth chattering as 
if under a chill. 

“T know that all you say is true, that 
you are trying to help me, and I thank you 
for it from the very bottom of my heart; 
but I can’t think of it reasonably—not just 
yet. Oh, Dick, if you had only told me 
sooner! I understand that you did not 
know, but let me go away a while! Puss 
will come to you, and in 

“T beg that you will make no apology 
to me, Virginia. We are too old friends 
for that. But do not spend grief upon a 
trifle, child. Surely you understand the 
value of love!” 

“Yes,” she answered with sharp anguish. 
“The love of that Christ who willingly 
gave up his life for me. Can I sell my 
allegiance unto him for a few little years 
of earth? Can I give my blessed birth- 
right for the pottage? Oh, Dick! let 
me go! I feel as if I were going mad!” 

He raised her hands to his lips and kissed 
them, an expression of wordless sympathy; 
then she fled away to her own room, and 
as she closed the door behind her a 
ghastly memory returned. 

“My dream!” she _ groaned. 
dream!” 





“ My 





CHAPTER XI 
TWIXT LOVE AND FAITH, 


The beam of an electric light crept 
through the window and stretched itself 
across the floor, pale, cold and unsympa- 
thetic, failing to touch the shivering knees 
of the woman who crouched upon the 
white rug that shone with spectral distinct- 
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ness in the ghoul light. Her eyes were 
curiously brilliant, like the phosphorescent 
glare of the will o’ the wisp, never remov- 
ing themselves from an unseen object 
straight ahead. Her breathing was so 
faint as to be imperceptible, her form 
motionless, the very blood in her veins 
seeming stagnated under a controversial 
monologue, with mentality as the polemic. 

What should she do? That was the 
question with which each weary hour of 
the long night begun, and with which each 
apparently endless hour closed. 

It was a peculiar situation. 

Virginia Ormsby was not an active 
Christian ; but it would no more have 
occurred to her to doubt the risen Christ 
as the Redeemer of the world than to 
question the reality of contemporaneous 
existence. To her Darwin was a huge 
joke, Ingersoll a nightmare, Huxley a 
name familiar to sight alone, and Renan a 
pitying memory. She believed with the 
faith of a little child that knows not the 
meaning of doubt, and in the orthodox 
Sunday school she had heard only the 
perverted story of the Jews. 

Yet her love for this Hebrew was strong 
and growing with each hour. As the spir- 
itual barrier arose the material attraction 
strengthened, until love was making a 
terrible fight against religion. 

With all her heart she regretted the long 
years in which she had not given herself 
body and soul to the service of heaven. 
All those loving sacrifices of the world’s 
Redeemer of which she had heard so much 
and so lovingly during the life of her 
adored mother seemed to present them- 
selves with singular force upon that even- 
ing of her great struggle. That the man 
who was to share her life should be a 
scoffer at all she held most sacred, that he 
should refuse to listen to the commands of 
the Tri-unity, was something which she 
could not contemplate with any degree of 
resignation. 

And there in the darkness a quotation 
from His words came back to her, burning 
into her brain like crimson coals: “Be 
ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers !” 

She arose suddenly from her position 
upon the rug as if a pike had entered her 
soul. Try as she would she could not 
escape the repetition of that quotation. It 
went ringing madly through her brain like 
the sound of the bells that drove Mathias 
to insanity. 

And then hope came ! 
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Her love had so far overcome her prej- 
udice that she was willing to forget his 
race. Might she not convert him to her 
own religion? His was a soul to save! 
And would not all the angels of heaven 
rejoice at that? Surely her love could 
accomplish it through his reason and God 
would show her the way, would grant her 
the privilege of being His humble instru- 
ment ! 

“He will believe!” she cried. ‘“ He 
cannot refuse to listen to me! He loves 
me and will accept the Messiah for my 
sake!” 

And as great desire often convinces 
even against all judgment, she went to 
bed, somewhat comforted, just as the morn- 
ing broke. 

She did not leave her room the next 
day until her uncle sent for her ; then she 
descended with all the old torture revived 
under fear of failure. 

From the darkened hall to the glare of 
the sunlit room blinded her for a moment. 
She smiled as she spoke her uncle’s name, 
but oh, such a weak effort! She did not 
see the other occupant of the room, who 
stood with his arm resting upon the man- 
tel shelf, but she knew that tender, kind- 
hearted old John Ormsby’s hands were 
upon both her shoulders and that he was 
trying to read the thoughts her soul con- 
cealed. 

“Ginsie,” he said, more gently even 
than usual, “ I have been hearing a strange 
thing. I will not pretend that I am 
not deeply grieved. It is not myself, 
however, that is to be considered, but 
you, and while I stand in place of both 
father and mother to you, my darling, 
your happiness shall be the first thought 
of my life. Is it your wish, dear, that I 
should give you to Rudolph Liitzow ?” 

Still the silent figure by the mantel re- 
mained motionless, but she had seen him. 
How the sight of that handsome, earnest 
face revived the struggle!- She loved 
him! She loved him! And that thought 
strangled every other to death and extinc- 
tion for the moment. The ghastly pain 
of her expression was terrible. She put 
out her hands to him imploringly. His 
face flushed with almost fierce delight as 
he came quickly forward in answer to her 
silent call. 

John Ormsby resigned his place with a 
sigh, but the tone of Virginia's voice as 
she turned to him was so filled with pas- 
sionate anguish that it cut him like a 
lash, 
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“Forgive me, Uncle Jack,” she gasped. 
“‘T cannot control the outcry of my heart, 
and the pain is hideous! Leave me 
alone with Rudolph for a little while.” 

And he went, not understanding all the 
bitter conflict, but seeing her suffering and 
too full of sympathy to question her. 

When they were alone, she felt Liitzow’s 
arms tighten about her as his lips pressed 
hers passionately. 

“What has happened, darling?” he 
whispered. ‘“ Your expression frightens 
me! You love me still?” 

The strained eyes held his in fascination. 

“* More than ever !” she answered hoarse- 
ly. “My whole life and heart are bound 
upinit. Oh, Rudolph, kiss me once more! 
Hold me closely to you and let me feel 
the wild sweetness of your love while yet 
there is no sin!” 

He drew her to him and kissed her not 
once but many times, crushing her head 
down upon his breast in tender yearning, 
as if his very life depended upon his power 
to hold her there forever. ; 

“Why do you speak of sin in connection 
with my love?” he asked at last. “Do 
you not know that it is as pure as heaven? 
Virginia, something has happened ! What 
is it?” 

“The worst ! the worst!” she moaned, 
with unconscious cruelty. “ Rudolph, I did 
not know until to-day that you are a Jew!” 

His arms dropped from her as if he had 
received a shock from an electric battery. 
A deadly pallor overspread his counte- 
nance, superseded quickly by a dark flush. 
He drew himself up haughtily and was 
about to reply, when Virginia, painfully 
alive then to what she had done, sprang 
forward and caught his arm. 

“ Forgive me!” she pleaded, miserably. 
“You do not understand. And my words, 
if I had meant them as you suppose, would 
have been both rude and brutal, but I did 
not! I frankly confess to sharing the 
bitter prejudice of my people against 
yours, perhaps because of a cruel wrong I 
have suffered ; but even if I could not now 
see its injustice my love for you is great 
enough to counterbalance that. It is no 
prejudice that stands between us, Rudolph, 
but the holiest principle of life that 
reaches through eternity.” 

“You mean eS 

“Your religion. It is breaking my heart, 
Rudolph, but I cannot yield my faith in 
Christ as the price of happiness.” 

There was neither anger nor haughtiness 
in his expression then, but only earnest- 





ness and love. He saw how excited she 
was and drew her down beside him on the 
couch, soothing her as he might a child. 

“And do you think I should ever ask 
you to do that, little one?” he said gently, 
holding both her hands in one of his and 
passing the other lovingly over her hair. 
“ Your religious beliefs are your own, my 
darling. In becoming your husband I do 
not seek to become your spiritual com- 
peller. Do you think that the name Jew 
is synonymous with tyrant?” 

She was listening eagerly, but again that 
warning voice cried out to her, rising even 
higher than the tumult of love : “ Be ye 
not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers.” 

She dropped her head and groaned au- 
dibly. 

“It is not enough!” she moaned. “Oh, 
Rudolph, it is not enough! I should not 
dare risk spending my life beside one who 
held so lightly the thing most sacred to 
me in life.” 

“You are mistaken, Virginia,” he an- 
swered earnestly. “No Jew holds the 
thought of Christ lightly. The man Jesus 
was a holy Jew whose example was a 
sublime poem. We honor him for his pur- 
ity and uprightness, and see a favor direct 
from God in that he was made a Jew.” 

“But you do not accept him as the 
Messiah! You do not believe that he 
died that you might live in happiness and 
glory throughout eternity.” 

“No,” replied Liitzow gently, “ because 
I do not believe in vicarious atonement. 
I have too much faith in the justice of God 
to believe in original sin, consequently 
the sacrifice of a God would have been a 
useless offering. God created us each in 
his own image with a capacity for right 
and for wrong, and to have held us, through 
thousands of ages, responsible for the sin 
of the first man and the first woman is not 
even according to our finite ideas of jus- 
tice, not to mention mercy. Did the Jew 
Jesus do more than did the Christians 
under Nero, who were burnt at the stake 
for refusing to deny their religious faith ? 
Did the Jew Jesus do more than thousands 
of other Jews who followed him when they 
were banished from Rome, massacred at 
Alexandria and butchered in Jerusalem? 
Did he do more than did those poor tried 
and persecuted wretches under Isabella 
and Ferdinand, backed by that infamous 
inquisitor general, Torquemada, and those 
wretched outcasts under Emanuel ? They 
saw their synagogues burned, were for- 
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bidden trade, compelled to wear the dis- 
graceful san-benito, like stripes of the 
penitentiary, deprived of lands and money, 
oppressed, massacred, banished from one 
country to another until they had not 
where to lay their heads, burned in amphi- 
theatres as an amusement for wedding 
festivities and robbed of their children, all 
for faith’s sake. Did Jesus do more than 
that ?” 

She was trembling violently, her coun- 
tenance even more serious than before. 

“But Jesus was and is a God!” she 
answered faintly. 

“ There is but one God!” cried Liitzow 
earnestly, “and ‘he who creates for him- 
self more than one setteth up an idol.’”’ 

“ Don’t say that! It is true in that God 
and Christ are one, but do not deny the 
Deity of Jesus !” she cried, while her teeth 
chattered under the chill of her mighty 
emotion. ‘“ Why will you not accept that, 
Rudolph?” 

“Because in honesty and truth I can- 
not!” he replied sorrowfully. “I cannot 
apostatize even for you, my darling, dearly 
as I love you. I cannot play the hypo- 
crite to God and to my own conscience.” 

“ Have you ever tried to seek the truth?” 
she asked miserably. ‘Surely the mere 
fact of your having walked in darkness 
for all the years of your life is no reason 
why you should remain forever from under 
the radiant glory of the sun? Surely you 
are willing to be convinced ?” 

“Yes, dear, but it must be through reason 
alone. I know that I seem cruelly stub- 
born and unyielding to you, but I should 
little deserve your sweet love could I be 
false unto myself. Prove to me that Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah ; prove to me that 
he saved the world from spiritual death ; 
convince me, through my reason, that he 
was the begotten of God, and I shall 
acknowledge my error with humility and 
with thanksgiving.” 

And Hope, analogous to the living Lord, 
was resurrected. 

She straightened herself for the conflict 
between faith and unbelief, her muscles 
rigid as iron under the almost petrifying 
influence of strong desire. Her eyes were 
lifted to his, glowing with entreaty, burn- 
ing under their supplication. 

“Oh,” she cried, almost fiercely, “ how I 
realize my inability to cope with the great 
situation in which God has placed me. He 
has made me see all the wasted years of 
my life in His own way. I am ignorant: 
So ignorant that I scarcely know how to 
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begin to prove to you a fact that shines 
upon my soul clear as the light of day, 
requiring no proof but that which every- 
thing yields ; but He will help me! God 
the Father and God the Son will guide my 
weak utterance and help me to convince 
you of the wrong that you have done to 
Him who gave His life for you. Rudolph, 
tell me, first, how comes it that you accept 
one part and reject another of the Bible? 
How comes it that you recognize the in- 
spiration of one passage and deny the truth 
of another? Can inspiration err? If so, 
then also can God err. We stand upon 
common ground in the acceptance of God ; 
you yield the point of the miracle worked 
when the commandments were set before 
Moses ; you acknowledge that God spoke 
in the voice of the prophets ; yet you reject 
that which clutches it hand in hand. 
What right have you to do that? If it is 
false in the least, is it not false in all? If 
inspiration can err, then is not divinity 
a lie?” 

“You argue from false premises. Di- 
vinity cannot lie; but through what pas- 
sages does the divinity reach us? We 
must depend upon testimony accorded us 
by comparison of historians. We have no 
more right to accept Jesus as the Messiah 
through that than the Mussulman has to 
worship Mohammed. History has shown 
us pretty clearly that the books of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, John and Paul were 
written years after the ascension. I leave 
it to your own intelligence, is that equi- 
table testimony? Would you receive it 
even as against an offense of mortality ?” 

“‘ No, not if you were correct, which you 
are not ; but you comparatively fetter me 
in excluding what the Bible distinctly calls 
inspired writing. 

“ But there is corroborative testimony 
even from the lips of the prophets whom 
you accept. Does not one of them say : 
‘Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son, and shall call his name Imman- 
uel?” 

“ Does that declare the divinity of the 
Virgin’s son ?” 

“You forget the meaning of the word, 
its derivation ; yet it is from the Hebrew 
Jmanu and £/, meaning ‘God with us!’” 

“The names were all derived from 
something of that kind in olden times. 
That was in the days when people con- 
structed the names for their children 
themselves, and anything that contained 
a reference to God was almost a blessing 
upon the young life.” 
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“Then your prophet said,” continued 
Virginia earnestly, “‘ He is despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. * * * Surely 
he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows, yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes we are healed.’ 
I don’t know that I have quoted that 
exactly, but it is as I remember it from 
my Sunday-school days.” 

Liitzow smiled. 

“ You have quoted it correctly enough,” 
he answered, “ but you misinterpret. The 
prophets were not synonymous with what 
the ignorant believe our nineteenth-cen- 
tury clairvoyants to be, although the word 
would imply that it isso. The prophecies 
contain only those things that the then 
present promised in the very near future. 
But to whom has the prophet reference 
by the ‘he’ of the passage you have 
chosen? Just before the quotation you 
will find another which says: ‘ Behold 
my servant shall deal prudently, he shall 
be exalted and extolled, and be very high.’ 
Thus you see that, while Isaiah may have 
referred to Jesus, he did so as the proph- 
et of Nazareth, ‘the servant,’ and not the 
son of God or a unit of a triple God.” 

“Even granting that to be true, and 
admitting that it was the prophet of 
Nazareth and not the Messiah to whom 
Isaiah referred, how do you explain that 
phrase already mentioned: ‘And with 
his stripes we are healed ?’” 

“ You are trying to make the point of 
vicarious atonement, but I cannot accept 
the thought of injustice in my God. His 
mercy must be as great to the individual 
as to mankind in general, and a deputed 
sufferer should not bear the punishment of 
sinners. It is not just, and through all 
ages, past and present, the God of my 
fathers has been that, and will be through 
the eternal future. After all, what rea- 
son was there for the atonement? You 
do not claim universal salvation because 
of it?” 

“No! It was to free us from the man- 
tle of sin thrown upon us by the disobe- 
dience of our common ancestors.” 

“Do you believe God to have been 
so cruel, so revengeful as that? Did not 
He create us in his own likeness with 
the power for purity or sinfulness as we 
chose? Why, even now, after the atone- 
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ment, which is the fundamental principle 
of Christianity, you believe that your in- 
fants are born in pollution, and without 
baptism the tiny soul, denied the right of 
voice, cannot enter into the presence of 
God, and that too in face of the words 
of your Redeemer before the atonement : 
‘Except ye be converted and become as 
little children ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

Virginia leaned forward and placed her 
hand upon his arm pleadingly, her eyes 
glazed under her anxious suffering. 

“You seem to accept and reject as you 
like without reason,’ she exclaimed un- 
steadily. “ Do not elude me now, but ex- 
plain that passage in Genesis which says : 
‘The sceptre shall not pass from Judah 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come.’ Did not Jacob speak 
the truth and correctly prophesy his com- 
ing?” 

“No; for the lawgiver was a Roman 
during the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 


_ Cesar was king, and therefore the sceptre 


had passed from Judah, and the prophet 
thereby proven in error.” 

She fell back weak and exhausted un- 
der the terrible struggle through which 
she had been passing. Her eyes closed 
and tears trickled through upon the pal- 
lid cheeks. Her hands were lying limp 
and inert upon her lap. All courage had 
forsaken her. 

“You have allowed me to prove 
nothing,” she moaned faintly, “ because 
you have thrown out the testimony of 
those five writers whose words we are 
commanded to believe. If I am denied 
the power of speech how can I lift my 
voice? And if my evidence is rejected, 
how can I plead my cause?” — 

Faint and trembling, Virginia lay there, 
her face a ghastly contrast against the 
dark brown of the cushion, her eyes 
closed. Liitzow caught her to him ten- 
derly, pressing his cheek against hers that 
was wet with tears. 

“Darling,” he whispered, “ can’t you 
see how it has hurt me to reply to you as 
my honesty, my conscience have forced me 
todo? You would not have me deceive 
you even for the sake of our love ; but 
why need we speak of these things? Why 
cannot you retain your belief and I mine 
without injury each to the other? There 
is nothing that could induce me ever to 
desecrate your belief by a single word of 
mine. Your convictions are, and ever 
shall be, your own without dictation or 
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even attempted persuasion from me. Vir- 
ginia, you believe that, do you not ?” 

“ T do,” she moaned feebly, ‘“* but there 
is something in life higher than silence. I 
should feel it always, always, and it would 
stand like the dead wall of purgatory ever 
between you and my love. The whole 
lump of happiness would be leavened with 
regret.” 

“Is your love so weak ?” he asked re- 


proachfully. 
“Weak? You are cruel!” she cried 
with a semi-suppressed sob. “It is as 
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against the Jew might have been an ex- 
cuse for you, but this is not. You do not 
love me!” 

“Rudolph!” she cried, in a tone of 
horror, sitting upright and gazing at him 
wildly under her terrible mental struggle. 
“Oh, Rudolph ”—her voice changing to 
mingled pleading and reproach—* how 
could you! It is so bitterly cruel! If it 
were only my life, dear, I should give it 
for you gladly, but it is not! It is the 
eternal future of which I must think, that 
belongs not tome! It is the great prin- 
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strong as my life! The highest, holiest 
duty we owe to Christ, and I have not 
the right to risk it.” 

Then in place of the doubts that had 
existed in the mind of the Jew as to the 
wisdom of his marriage with a Christian 
there arose a fierce determination that he 
would do so ; that the happiness of his en- 
tire life depended on it. 

Opposition acts with the same stimulat- 
ing influence upon the nature of man that 
alcohol does upon his system, and Liitzow 
was intoxicated with his own determina- 
tion. 

“Tt is you who are cruel!” he cried, 
excitedly. ‘You care nothing for my 
suffering. You withdraw your love from 
me without reason. Gentile prejudice 


ciple which I must consider. Can’t you 
see that we have not ourselves alone to 
remember? ‘There may be others—pos- 
terity! Should those souls be Jew or 
Gentile? Should they be materialists or 
Christians? Surely we have not the right 
to take upon ourselves the estate of mat- 
rimony without a consideration of its con- 
sequences.” 

“But love does not consider. It is 
spiritually and materially blind, capable 
of any sacrifice.” 

“Tf that be true, prove it by accepting 
Jesus. Lift your heart to God in prayer 
and He will show you the way. Seek 
the spiritual path of the soul, and the 
loving Saviour will take you by the hand 
to lead you into the straight and narrow 
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way. He has said: ‘ Knock and it shall 
be opened unto you; seek and ye shall 
find.” Seek him for my sake, Rudolph ; 
then when you have found Him worship 
Him for His own. My darling, promise 
me that you will try! It is my whole 
heart, my whole soul, that is crying out 
to you, Rudolph, because I love you! I 
love you!” 

She had arisen and was standing before 
him with her arms outstretched, her 
cheeks wet with tears, her lips quivering, 
her beautiful eyes burning passionately 
beneath the intensity of her feeling—a 
picture that any man might have yearned 
to possess, so thrilling was its perfect 
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loveliness. All the reckless desire of 
Liitzow’s nature seemed aroused. He 
arose and wound his arms about her, 
kissing her lips with holy enthusiasm. 

“Give me time!” he cried hoarsely. 
“T promise you that I will search for the 
truth! My own love, I will try for your 
sake. Let me go now. My strength 
seems deserting me and I dare trust my- 
self no longer. Virginia, kiss me!” 

She did as he had bidden her, and he 
left her hastily without another word. 
She fell upon her knees, burying her face 
in the cushion, and prayed—prayed as she 
had never done before in all the sweet 
innocence of her young life. 





““SHE FELL UPON HER KNEES AND PRAYED.”’—P. 379. 











“SCOTT WAS LYING APPARENTLY SENSELESS.”—p, 382. 














A BANG AT A NORWEGIAN BEAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DEAD MAN’S DIARY.” 


posed when we set out on that now 

somewhat memorable expedition that 

we should as much as come within 
eyesight, still less gunshot, of anything in 
the shape of bear’s flesh. Nor were we 
prepared to encounter game of such de- 
scription ; for although in our anxiety to 
keep clear of tourists we had been “ rough- 
ing it’ a good deal on the mountains— 
twice contriving to get hopelessly lost and 
once running so short of provender that 
we were reduced to dining on a kind of 
moss — yet the ostensible object of our 
visit to Norway on this particular occa- 
sion was fishing and mountain climbing. 
We were a party of four, consisting of 
Hannon, a big, burly Irishman, six feet 
something ‘high, and great in the matter 
of calves and chest; Paul (so called on 
account of his likeness to the “Paul 
Vasher” of Helen Mather’s Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye”); Scott (of whom more 
_ anon), and the present scribe. 

Hannon, Paul and myself were all 
sportsmen of some sort, and old chums ; 
but Scott was a bookworm and a bit of an 
outsider, who was more at home with the 
paper knife than with a gun. He was a 
tiny little fellow, chiefly noticeable for his 
stoop and his glasses ; had just taken a 
B. A. at London, and very nearly killed 
himself in so doing. He and I had been 
up at school together, but I had lost sight 
of him until the week before we started 
for Norway, when, seeing by his pale face 
.and nervous manner that he was sadly in 
want of a change, I asked him haphazard 
to join our party. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise he instantly assented, and hence it 
was that we four found ourselves sitting 
together in the train that runs from Ber- 
gen to Vossvangen, at which latter place 
we proposed to fly the madding crowd 
and strike out ’cross country. 

Now, our hunting of the bear was in 
this wise: We had slept one night at a 
s@ter (mountain farm), below which was 
a lake where we were told some large fish 
were to be caught. Hannon had risen 
before daybreak to try an early “cast,” 
and had taken Svendsen, the owner of the 
seter, with him, and it was arranged that 
the two should go on to the nearest 


F pesca I never for a moment sup- 


“station” (some fifteen miles or so dis- 
tant), to obtain certain articles of which 
we stood in need. We hardly expected 
them back before evening, but they did 
not arrive until past 10, when Scott, 
Paul and myself were just contemplating 
“turning in,” and brought the exciting 
story that they had seen a bear, and a 
large one, down by the water’s edge. 
Scott, who ever since we set foot in Nor- 
way, had been wild on the subject of 
bear hunting, instantly proposed that we 
should sally forth then and there in pur- 
suit. To this I demurred. 

Scott, however, who is a self- willed 
little fellow when he takes anything into 
his head, was not to be balked of his 
Bruin, and before I had quite made up my 
mind what to do I found the whole affair 
settled. Svendsen, it seemed, knew all 
about bears and had shot two of them, so 
it was arranged that he was to be chief 
actor in the drama in which Scott and 
Paul and myself were to be spectators 
—spectators for the reason only that we 
had no weapons with us more deadly than 
stout walking sticks. 

Svendsen looked more like bed than 
bear hunting, having been up since 2 
in the morning, but the promise of three 
five-kroner pieces from Scott amply satis- 
fied him; and after a hastily-dispatched 
supper we started off on our foolhardy 
expedition. Although it was now close 
upon midnight it was so light that one 
could see to read distinctly, and our way 
lay clear before us. 

The bear, as Svendsen said, had, on 
catching sight of him and Hannon, turned 
tail most ignominiously and made off as 
fast as he could up the mountain ; and up 
the mountain we now directed our steps. 
I was keeping a sharp lookout as we went 
along—not for the bear, asI had no ex- 
pectation of seeing one, but for Hannon, 
who, I was convinced, intended playing 
one of his practical jokes upon us, and 
would, I expected, probably personate 
Ursa Major himself—when I saw some- 
thing moving in a cleared space in front 
of us and promptly called the attention of 
the others to it. I don’t think that I am 
more cowardly than the majority of folk, 
but I must confess that for a moment a 
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thrill of something very much like fear 
came over me when, in that weird Nor- 
wegian twilight, I saw—sitting upon his 
haunches and washing his face with his 
paws, very much in the way that a cat 
performs that operation—not Hannon, 
but a shaggy monster of a bear. He was 
still some distance from us, but well with- 
in gunshot, and without a word Svend- 
sen raised the rifle to his shoulder and 
fired. 

What with the beating of my heart and 
the smoke of the gun I could at first see 
nothing of what had happened, and Wien 
the smoke cleared away Bruin was gone. 
As with common consent, and before 
Svendsen could say a word to prevent 
us, Scott and I gave tongue in a wild 
yell and sprang forward in pursuit. I 
remember leaping from rock to rock and 
from boulder to boulder like a madman, 
Scott following closely at my heels, and 
Paul (so I heard after) some little way 
behind. 
tinctly — we turned the corner of a rock 
and came full upon the bear, who, with 
his haunches close to the ground as if he 
were wounded, was dragging himself along 
by means of his fore legs. I just saw him 
wrinkle up his snout with a snarl (more 
querulous, it seemed to me, than aggres- 
sive); I saw a red light in his cunning 
little eyes, the gleam of some brownish- 
white teeth, and then it suddenly occurred 
to me that I didn’t see how I could spare 
time to make further investigations, and 
—shall I frankly confess it ?— I took to 
my heels as fast as I could run, never 
stopping until I found myself standing by 
Svendsen. 

Then it was, and not before, that I 
looked back and saw Scott flying for his 
life along the mountain, with the bear 
trundling after him in a steady, business- 
like, but apparently leisurely way. He, 
however, got over the ground at a pace 
that I should scarcely have believed pos- 
sible in so clumsy acreature. For asecond 
or two the path led down hill, and we could 
distinctly see that Scott was increasing 
the distance between himself and his pur- 
suer ; but immediately afterward he took 
to level ground again, and it was only too 
evident that the race was over. With 
every step the huge brute drew nearer and 
nearer, and in another moment he adroitly 
put out his paw and tripped poor Scott 
up, as neatly as a wrestler trips up a 
bumpkin at a country fair. I suppose I 
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ought to say that at this point I sprang 
forward and ran to the rescue. Honestly, 
I did nothing of the sort; for not only 
was I fifty yards or nearly so away, and 
quite unarmed, but I was so horrified at 
the fate which seemed about to befall my 
unlucky companion that I stood there 
like one spellbound. 

The sight I then beheld I shall not 
soon forget. Scott was lying, apparently 
senseless, under.a vast shelf of rock which 
seemed to lurch forward and overhang the 
path like a roof. Beside him stood the 
bear, with his snout close to his victim, as 
if he were smelling or taking stock of 
him. Next, he turned Scott over two or 
three times with his paw, and then, half 
contemptously I thought, rolled him along 
some five or six yards, as though he were 
in doubt as to whether he had found an 
antagonist worthy of his mettle. For one 
moment I hoped that all might yet be 
well, but in the next I saw Bruin raise 
himself upon his haunches and stretch 
out both his fore legs to the full, as if pre- 
paring himself for a trial of strength. 

Then, just as he stooped to pick up 
and hug his victim, I heard Svendsen’s 
rifle ring out sharp and clear, and I saw 
the monster drop Scott and advance 
angrily some ten or twelve paces forward 
to front his new assailant ; but he stopped, 
seemed to hesitate, as if in doubt, and 
finally faced about to return to Scott. 
Those seconds of hesitation sealed his 
fate, for the next instant the huge over- 
hanging roof of rock under which he 
stood loosened, probably caused by the 
vibration of the gun’s discharge, swayed 
for a moment above his head, and then, 
with a rush and roar, like that of the 
crack of doom, toppled over and hurled 
itself upon him. 

* * * * * 

When the dust and smoke had sub- 
sided and we were able to advance in 
search of our missing comrade, we found 
him where he had been rolled by the 
bear, just out of the way of the landslip, 
He was more shaken in nerves than 
bruised in body, but I have received a 
letter from him since I began this paper 
and it seems that he is now nearly all right 
again. He doesn’t, however, seem quite 
as eager to go hunting without a gun, 
and I don’t suppose he will ever make 
another special visit to Norway for the 
purpose of having one more final and 
finishing “bang at a bear.” 








HORSEBACK SKETCHES. 


FEBRUARY RIDES. 


BY JESSIE F. O’DONNELL.* 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
—Emerson, 


STAND at the window, watching the 

| aimless, drifting snow. ‘There is not 

a gleam of sunshine, yet the world 

seems white and soft and warm. I 

long to be out, for my spirits are at their 

lowest ebb, and everything in the house 
has grown wearisome. 


How the whirling flakes tempt me out- 


side, were it not for the sure horror of 
wet, clinging skirts! Just then a knock 
at my door, and Hal’s voice in a myste- 
rious whisper: “If you will put on plenty 
of wraps so you won't take cold, and then 
come quietly out to the carriage house, I 
will saddle the horses for a ride.” 

“QO Hal! how delightful ! 
just ig 

“Hush! Don’t let anyone know, or 
they won’t let you out in the storm.” 

I put on heavy flannels, add an extra 
skirt and a jacket to my habit and step 
softly into the hall. Hal opens the door, 
while the horses sniff the outer air with 
evident pleasure, and leaps into his seat. 

“Hurry!” I gasp, “before anyone 
sees us,” and like a flash we are out of 
the yard and up the road in the midst of 
the white, whirling storm. The horses 
are wild with joy and gallop madly over 
the soft roads, plunging through drifts 
that reach nearly to the stirrups, and 
springing gaily into the clouds of thickly 
alling snow. 

“Where are we going? And what 
made you think of it? And isn’t it 
jolly !” I ask in the first pause. 

“Oh! out in the country somewhere,” 
responds Hal; “anywhere to see ‘the 
north wind’s masonry,’ ” pointing to the 
fantastic drifts by the roadside and to the 
delicately fluted surface of the snow- 
covered fields. 

All unsightliness and unshapeliness is 
hidden. The rough rail fences are cov- 
ered with snow; the homely buildings of 
these country roads are piled with soft 
white masses which transform the ugly 
lines to sweeping curves, every unsight- 
ly stump and rock is changed to a cush- 
ion of softest down, and the trees take 
on an added grace from the spotless 
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ermine which clothes them, while the 
snow comes restlessly, steadily and dizzily 
down. ‘There is little wind and there are 
sudden gleams of sunshine when we see 
the trees outlined distinctly against the 
—_" sky ; then again the driving 
stogit. 

Merrily we dash through it, glad to 
surprise the snow elves in the very secret 
of their wild, white witch work, glad to 
watch the 

Delicate snow stars, out of the cloud, 
Come floating downward in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening 
crowd 
That whiten by night the Milky Way. 

We do not mind the snow’s wet kisses 
as we are borne steadily along through the 
drifted roads; it is not like struggling 
through the storm on foot, and we pause 
to watch the fantastic shapes which the 
commonest things assume. Turreted wall 
and battlemented tower rise before us— 
marvels of architecture where once were 
rude fences and posts—stately bridges 
span the silent brooks, white fairy grottoes 
open beneath them, and the forest paths 
seem the majestic aisles of some vast 
Gothic cathedral of whitest marble. For 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

From Lowell Hal makes an easy tran- 
sition to Longfellow : 

Out of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloud folds of her garments 
shaken, 

Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow, 
Descends the snow. 

And I respond with the less known 
lines of Lewis D. Burdick : 

An opal sky rests on the ermined hill ; 

The maple’s boughs white coral clusters fill ; 

The pine tree’s hanging cones pale, taper 
fingers seem ; 

And in the sunlight’s beam, 

Like costly jewels, gleam 

The alder’s crystals o’er the frozen stream; 

White plumes, the elm’s high branches wave 

and dip, 

And icy beads the tiny pear twigs tip. 

Before we turn homeward this wild 
afternoon the storm ceases and leaves 
~* Copyright, 1892, by Jessie F. O'Donnell. 
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only a few flakes lazily falling through 
the sunless air. We pass far-stretching 
white thickets that seem like labyrinths 
of coral, and gardens where the burdened 
rose bushes bend beneath whiter blos- 
soms than June bestowed ; all the tall 
dead plants are again beautiful, and the 
sunflower stalks wear tall hats of snow. 

In February dreams begin to break in 
upon the winter slumbers, dreams of the 
coming springtime, with its color and 
fragrance. Perhaps that is one reason 
why flowers are so beautiful and appro- 
priate a gift upon St. Valentine’s Day, 
because the dreariest month of the year 
is nearest the spring and holds the sum- 
mer in its snow-covered bosom. 

I took Tyler out one “ Valentine’s 
Day.” It was warm, like late March; 
a gentle breeze rustled the dry, withered 
stalks of the sunflowers till they seemed 
like a company of toothless old crones 
gossiping together; in many places the 
ground was bare; the sky a clear sunny 
blue, against which the tree branches 
gleamed like dull silver. I knew that 
Earth was dreaming that day, dreaming 
of her brave young lover, Spring, who 
would soon woo her to his arms. I knew 
the folded buds were dreaming of the 
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I could feel life stir 
within the dull brown earth and fancy it 
breaking into blossoms beneath my eyes 
where the snow now lay, dingy and sod- 
den, green grass and blue violets or gold- 


blossoms yet to be. 


hearted daisies gently waving. Spring 
had sent his sweetheart a valentine that 
day with his heart in it. 

February rides are rare in this climate, 
for the month is often wild and bluster- 
ing, or, if it thaws, drenching rains set in 
and the roads are impassable with the 
mud and the accumulated snows of the 
winter. We look forward longingly to 
March; though that is a dreary month, 
too, we can begin our rides in earnest, for 
they are no longer sprinkled sparingly 
through the month. It is because of their 
very rarity our few February rides stand 
out distinct and fair in our remembrance, 
some white and cold and sparkling, like 
the shroud of a dead lily or the casket 
where the snowdrops are buried ; others 
which are dainty volumes bound in blue 
sky and golden sunshine and filled with 
stories of spring, lyrics of overflowing 
gutters, freed brooks and rushing mill 
streams, and pictures of green grass 
blades peering out from under the ridges 
of hardened snow. 





THE LESSONS OF THE HORSE SHOW. 


BY FRANCIS 


ardent horseman would have derided 
the suggestion that such a hall as the 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 
could be packed to its utmost limits for six 
successive evenings by the attractions even 
of the finest possible aggregation of horse- 
flesh. Mr. J. T. Hyde, to whom in reality 
we Owe our great annual horse show, can 
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never, in his wildest flights of ambition, 
have dreamed of such surpassing success. 
But fashion has set her seal of approval 
on the horse show, and in this fact lies the 
undoubted strength of the institution. 
Youth and beauty occupy the boxes and 
overflow upon the promenade, and the 
dite of New York society contribute 
many shekels to the treasury. Society 
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goes to “have a good time” generally, 
to inspect and criticise the horses a little, 
and to see and be seen a great deal. 

Fashion is, of course, proverbially fickle, 
and at first sight it may seem that there is 
a danger of her withdrawing her approval, 
and were she to do so those plethoric 
balance sheets would surely wax lean, but 
despite the unreliability of the patroness 
such danger is not really imminent, for 
its dates are so chosen that it provides 
an excuse for a general return to town, 
and just as the meeting of Parliament 
marks the opening of the London season 
and the Goodwood meeting its close, so 
here the horse show provides a signal for 
the return of the tardiest devotee of so- 
ciety to the gay whirl of Gotham. Then 
again society exhibits largely, and the 
“sisters and cousins and aunts” of the 
wealthy young men who seek the honors 
of the show ring behind their high step- 
pers or on the backs of their best be- 
haved hunters like to be on hand to split 
their gloves if a ribbon rewards their 
relative’s ambition. Moreover, horsiness 
in modified degrees is the “ proper thing,” 
and, what is more, will surely continue to 
be so. His stable is the natural outlet for 
a considerable share of a rich man’s wealth, 
and every year the spread of a cultivated 
taste in matters pertaining to the horse 
will not only increase the competition in 
the show ring, but will also enhance the 
genuine interest felt in the exhibition. 
Even the fair dames and damsels who 
have begun by ,adopting the jargon of 
the horse, merely because it was the 
mode, will end by feeling a real interest 
in the things with which to start with 
they only assumed a sympathy, while, last 
but not least, the ever-growing poten- 
tiality of our seunesse dorée points to the 
steady ascendency of the horse as a 
means of pastime. 

The “pleasure horse,” as apart from 
the animals that earn their living, whether 
on the race course or the trotting track, 
the country road or the city street, is es- 
sentially the creature of the decade. 
Such a collection of distinct types as was 
seen at the Madison Square Garden last 
November could not have been gathered 
for love or money in the country ten years 
ago. Then the hackney was virtually un- 
known and the hunter was merely food 
for the caricaturist’s wit. The long-tailed 
coach horse and the fast trotter were 
the medium by which people took their 
pleasure on the road, and a “ bang-tailed” 
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horse was a mark of derision, as indicat- 
ing that its owner was a hopeless Anglo- 
maniac. The “stepper” was unknown, 
for in the trotter beauty and style had 
been sacrificed for the acquisition of speed 
and the old-time coach horse was at best 
but a ponderous, unwieldy beast, only fit 
to drag the ark-like chariots in which the 
dowagers took their airing. 

It would surprise a New Yorker who 
had not seen his native city for ten years— 
indeed it would be hard work to convince 
him that he was in his native city—were 
he to see the big classes of tandems and 
four-in-hands in the ring. So complete 
has been the revolution in the accepted 
taste in horseflesh that he would not be- 
lieve the same public that had so openly 
confessed their attachment to the long- 
tailed flyers of the trotting track could 
have so entirely transferred their alle- 
giance to the high-stepping, broad-backed, 
dock-tailed horses of which the hackney 
may be taken as the epitome. The cli- 
max would, however, be reached when he 
learned from his paper the next morning 
that one of these very animals, which to 
his “ untutored”” eye would probably ap- 
pear so outré, had been sold for $15,000, 
and a yearling of the same breed for $6,000 
—prices which, when he had last known 
his native town, had been deemed phe- 
nomenal for good race horses or fast 
trotters. 

The growth of the hackney’s popularity 
has been perfectly startling in its rapidity, 
and while it is probably true that it has 
by no means yet reached its highest point 
there is no reason for wonder that it has 
reminded people of such ephemeral crazes 
as those for shorthorn or Jersey cattle. 
In such “ booms” the “bottom dropped 
out of the market” just as soon as the 
general public fully realized the fictitious 
value which for the moment had been put 
on the stock, and the promoters were the 
only ones left chuckling at the fat profits 
they had made; but then in those cases 
there could be found no real justification, 
while as regards the hackney the case is 
quite different, for there is for him a dis- 
tinct raison d’étre. 

The trotting mania had induced breed- 
ers to sacrifice anything or everything in 
order to get the highest development of 
speed, and any shortcoming in build, even 
though it amounted to an eyesore—as, for 
example, the great height of the quarters 
as compared with the withers — was tol- 
erated so long as a speedy record seemed 
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to lie within reach. Naturally, a revul- 
sion of feeling was bound to come; for, 
be it remembered, excessive speed is not 
an indispensable or even an extremely de- 
sirable quality in a horse intended for or- 
dinary road driving. The rich man may 
like to own a team capable of giving 
everyone else the “go by” ina “spin up 
the road,” but “fast and furious” driving 
does not enter into the programme of 
most persons who wish to use carriage 
horses. So, too, while a pair of trotters 
hitched to a smart road wagon are ad- 
mirable for a man, this is not the kind of 
turnout that pleases the lady of fashion 
or the modern young man of moneyed 
leisure. They want all the style and showi- 
ness obtainable, and the hackney is the 
outcome of the demand for horses of 
this description. 

It was this which made the hackney 
par excellence the horse at the last show 
and its general average so high, though 
among the older horses none appeared 
that were able to dethrone the two cham- 
pions of the previous year, imp. Match- 
less and imp. Fashion. That Dr. W. 
Seward Webb should have been content 
to pay Mr. Henry Fairfax $15,000 for 
Matchless, and that Aldie, a yearling son 
of Matchless, bred by Mr. Fairfax, should 
have realized $6,000, shows in what esti- 
mation Matchless is still held. Another 
of his magnificent sons is the three-year- 
old Berserker, owned by Mr. W. D. Sloane, 
and the excellence of this sire’s get 
throughout indicates that he is just the 
horse to fulfill the hackney’s mission in 
this country. He is a horse of size, fif- 
teen hands and three inches, with grand 
action both in front and behind. If he is 
not the right kind of animal to impart 
style, strength and general showiness to 
our carriage horses and hacks it is diffi- 
cult to say whence these desirable quali- 
ties can be derived. 

Taken as a whole, 
were far better than those destined for 
use under the saddle. Of both trotters 
and “steppers”’ there was a profuse and 
creditable exhibition, but of the hacks it 
is not too much to say that the average 
was below what it should be. In exhibit- 
ing trotting horses for road purposes Col. 
Lawrence Kip was notably successful, and 
much dispute was occasioned by the de- 
feats his horses inflicted on Mr. Hamlin’s 
famous mare, Belle Hamlin. Colonel Kip 
has in Fastrada especially a charming 
mare of undeniable quality and great 
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speed, and the completeness and work- 
manlike appearance of his “turnouts” 
greatly helped to win victories for him in 
classes where such points were taken into 
consideration in making the awards. 

To attempt to criticise the individual 
animals would not only be impossible 
within the scope of a magazine article, 
but would also lack interest at a time 
when the show has become merely a mat- 
ter of history. In the highly-interest- 
ing classes for tandems and four-in-hands 
the palm must certainly be accorded to 
the former, in which the competition was 
very strong. Messrs. Charles A. Bau- 
douine, Sr. and Jr., appropriated the lion’s 
share of the honors in these departments, 
though personally we must confess to 
thinking there were weak points about 
the decisions. Superiority of driving per- 
haps had as much to do with the awards 
as anything, and it must be said that some 
of the talent displayed on the box seat 
was not of the brightest order. If the 
judges did err a trifle in their decisions— 
and this after all is but a matter of purely 
personal opinion—it was through leaning 
a trifle too much in favor of superlative 
action, not backed up by strength of con- 
formation, which would enable it to be 
maintained under a test of real endur- 
ance. 

The jumping, having been found by 
actual experience to be a drawing card, 
was again made a most prominent fea- 
ture, but it must be confessed that this 
department was not marked by unquali- 
fied success. In particular it is a favor- 
able sign that New Yorkers appear to have 
grown intolerant of the scenes conveying 
a decided hint of the gladiatorial arena 
that are often witnessed when high jump- 
ing is in progress. In fixing a limit at six 
feet six inches the officials did most wisely. 

What extreme heights will lead to was 
seen in the death of the ex-champion high 
jumper, Roseberry, at the Chicago Fat 
Stock Show on the Saturday of the week 
in which the New York show was held. 
Here was a horse, an undoubtedly brill- 
iant jumper, repeatedly rushed at a gi- 
gantic jump, until, in his vain efforts to 
surmount it, he sustained such injuries in 
falling as caused his death within a few 
hours. And all this barbarity is practiced 
for the ignoble end of advertising an exhi- 
bition by the creation of a new record. 

Even in its modified form, as seen last 
November, considerable adverse senti- 
ment was evoked, and we may justly feel 
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proud that New York has led the way 
in discountenancing a brutal exhibition, 
palliated by no essence of real sport. 

To watch unwilling and often fren- 
zied animals being ridden at a towering 
obstacle, which no man in his senses 
would even attempt to jump in the hunt- 
ing field, even though the fact of being 
“pounded” involved losing the run of 
the season, cannot be deemed an elevat- 
ing recreation. The horses are nervous 
from the unaccustomed surroundings, and, 
more often than not, stiff and sore from 
contact with the heavy poles in previous 
futile efforts. 

The officials showed their willingness to 
listen to reason in limiting the height at 
the last show, and the great majority of 
the patrons of the show would be in hearty 
accord with them if-in the future they still 
further limited and restricted high jump- 
ing to such heights as are sometimes “ ne- 
gotiated” in the hunting field. Were it 
possible to have a water jump, as at the 
Islington horse show, it would be a most 
popular feature and at the same time 
afford a really practical test of a horse’s 
ability “over a country.” The confor- 
mation of the hall would make it almost, 
if not quite, impossible however to give 
horses sufficient space “to get up steam ” 
enough to carry them over, and the device 
which is used in London of letting the 
horses start from outside the ring would 
be quite impracticable. 

Of the other jumping, apart from the 
high jump, it is not too much to say that it 
was overdone, ¢.¢., that a great number of 
horses were entered for the competitions 
that had no right in the ring. Appar- 
ently everyone who owned any kind of a 
riding horse that had ever succeeded in 
clearing a hurdle thought that honors 
awaited it in the show ring. The result 
naturally was that the classes were too 
large, and composed to a great extent of 
“green” animals that not only were un- 
able to show the requisite style over the 
jumps, but were in many cases riotous, so 
endangering both the men and horses col- 
lected in the inclosure, and the jumping, 
instead of affording pleasure, became te- 
dious. 

The most practical remedy that one 
can suggest is that the judges should be 
armed with authority to order such animals 
as are plainly out of place in the show 
ring directly to their stables, without in- 
flicting upon the spectators the unneces- 
sary farce of letting them complete the 
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three full circuits of the ring. The unfit- 
ness of the horses for the position in which 
they were placed had a great deal to do 
with the apparent lack of expert work in 
the saddle, displayed even by men who 
are universally acknowledged to be past 
masters in the art. The workman can 
but do his best with the tools supplied to 
him, and the circumstances of jumping in 
the show ring are such that the best horse- 
man cannot force a “ green” horse to do 
finished work. 

One particular danger especially threat- 
ens the National Horse Show Association, 
and that is that, by reason of the necessity 
of catering to the demands of its fashion- 
able patrons, the ornamental departments 
may be suffered to overshadow and in the 
end completely eclipse the useful. The pri- 
mary and essential object of such a body 
as the National Horse Show Association 
is to encourage the breeding of all classes 
of horses wanted in our domestic econ- 
omy, the gigantic shire horse as much 
as the dainty lady’s saddle horse, the 
thoroughbred as well as the Shetland 
pony. The scanty response which had 
been made in the thoroughbred depart- 
ments in former years was responsible for 
its being limited to one class last Novem- 
ber, but happily this single class was pre- 
eminently successful. 

The exhibition of that grand race horse, 
The Bard, was one of the leading fea- 
tures of the show, and he met foemen 
worthy of him, so far as the show ring 
was concerned, in Kinglike, imp. Loyal- 
ist, the full brother of those good race 
horses, Paradox, Dunboyne, etc. The 
quality in this department atoned for the 
lack of quantity, and must undoubtedly 
encourage the officials to arouse a more 
genuine and larger competition in the 
future. The heavy draft horses consti- 
tuted, however, a wretchedly poor and 
scanty exhibition, and, though it is per- 
fectly true that the industry of breeding 
these elephantine but useful animals is 
still in its infancy in this country, one can 
scarcely doubt but that more liberal offers 
would meet with a heartier response. 
Certainly it will be to the ultimate bene- 
fit of the association if no stone is left un- 
turned to make its show a complete ex- 
position of the finest horses of each and 
every breed that can be found in this 
country. 

It is not to be expected that such an 
occasion would pass off without arous- 
ing some heartburnings, and the de- 
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cisions made in sundry cases met with 
extremely free and outspoken criticism. 
After all, judges are but mortal, and 
“even Homer sometimes nods.” That 
every verdict given should be in strict ac- 
cord with the precise merits of the case 
the most sanguine could scarcely venture 
to hope, but that there was any delib- 
erate favoritism no right-minded man 
really thinks. Still, like Czsar’s wife, a 
judge must be above suspicion, and in 
order to better satisfy the captious it 
would be a wise move to infuse some 
“fresh blood” into each set of judges. 
To have all the judges of a variety of 
important classes taken from one coterie 
is an undoubted mistake. Experts are se- 
lected who hail from distant points in 
some cases, and this should be done in 
all, Even the man who is most bent on 
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giving a just decision is apt to be biased 
unconsciously when he knows not only 
the horses he is judging but every fact 
about their owners. There are many 
good judges of horseflesh throughout the 
length and breadth of this country, and 
the association should be willing to incur 
even considerable expense to secure their 
services. In conclusion, a hearty tribute 
of congratulation must be paid to the offi- 
cials who have, by their untiring efforts, 
placed the National Horse Show Associa- 
tion upon its present footing. What they 
have already accomplished is a sure tes- 
timony to their enterprise, but it is no 
index to what they may hope to attain by 
a steady pursuance of the right policy. 
What is needed is not merely a week’s 
amusement, but a liberal encouragement 
of the breeding industry in all its phases. 


ANTICIPATION. 


THROUGH blinding snows of winter time 
The summer days as dreams return ; 
I hear the shallow waters chime 
By banks of arrow-weed and fern. 
I live once more the peerless days 
When, nature’s haunts set free to seek, 
We fled the city’s dusty ways 
And camped beside the well-known creek. 


Our five white tents along the green, 
Each one a little home, arose ; 
Behind, the tangled thicket’s screen, 
In front, the meadow’s mild repose ; 
While ever murmuring by our side 
The creek its shining length out- 
spread, 
And pictured in its glassy tide 
Above the halcyon sped. 


Among the rushes on the shore 
In waiting leant our birch canoe, 
Or down the shimmering reaches bore 
Beneath blue heavens its merry crew ; 
The slim ash paddles dipped and swung, 
We watched the foam wreaths swirl and 
flee, 
And over all the summer hung 
Its tender mystery. 


From morning’s gold to sunset’s fire 
Seemed but the passing of a bird, 

Whose blithe heart bore it high and higher 
Till half its song was left unheard ; 

So swift the dear hours took their flight 
When most we would have had them 

Stay ; 

Day woke and faded into night, 

Night blossomed into day. 


The silent snows, a blinding tide, 

May wrap the world in one wide sea, 
But all their surges cannot hide 

Green fields and shady tents from me: 
In dreams they come, the camping days, 

Sweet laugh and greeting sound once 

more, 

As when we fled the dusty ways 

To camp on Gagetown Shore. 

J. Evizasetu G. RoBeERTs. 











COLLEGE ROWING. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN OLD GRADUATE AT NEw LONDON. 


BY “ONEIDA.” 


who has followed the college nines 

and crews of his alma mater for 

some thirty years with never-ending 
excitement and interest may not be unap- 
preciated by readers of OuTING, for when, 
indeed, does interest in one’s college vic- 
tories begin to die out? At forty, fifty or 
sixty years? I saw an old Harvard grad- 
uate last year at New London, at least 
seventy-five years of age, white haired 
and bent, yet with red ribbons in his but- 
tonhole and waving a red flag. His 
grandson had just entered college. He 
was still able to be jubilant over his boy’s 
victorious crew, and will be so until he 
dies. When Harvard crossed the line a 
winner, amid the booming of cannon and 
the crackling “’rah, ’rah, 'rah, Harvard” 
of the undergrads, we heard him shout 
a quavering “Hurrah, Hurrah, Tiger!” 
just as he used to do on the Charles in 
1843. Enthusiasm for one’s college is a 
good thing, and we in America love to 
brag of our successful alma mater as we do 
of our successful business. We love to 
meet our opponents later on cool summer 
hotel piazzas and rub them the wrong way. 
If we lose at New London the joke is on us. 
We submit to harmless teasing, and say 
hopefully : “ Oh, just wait till next year.” 
It is a part of our interest in life. 

It is curious that victories seem to go by 
cycles. Last year was a bad one for Yale. 
Harvard beat her at football, Princeton 
at baseball, and then Harvard won the 
great boat race. Has Yale grown too con- 
fident? Has she neglected any precau- 
tion? The answer is that victory and 
defeat come, and must come, in equal 
measure. Yale won for five years, without 
a defeat. That she did so was owing to 
superior boating skill. Then comes a year 
when Yale has to make use of raw mate- 
rial. Most of her old tried men have gone 
out into the world to work. What hap- 
pens? Her captain casts about for a crew. 
Some men are not adapted for rowing, 
some men refusetorow. It asks too much 
of aman. This is true, and right here let 
me say that rowing ought primarily to bean 
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amusement, a sport, not work. The way 
*varsity men have to deny themselves 
from along in December to July is going 
to make college rowing a bore in time. 
Not but that we approve of training. It 
keeps men in the best of health and all 
that, but after a year of it it’s a terrible 
grind. It has never been worth while to 
start a crew as early as is done at Yale or 
Harvard, and it is like drawing eye teeth 
to get men to say they will row at all. If 
they do row they do so asa great “favor” 
to the college. Far better and more ner- 
vy, enthusiastic crews could be gotten to- 
gether by May 1, for the first time, of men 
who have rowed on class crews in one or 
two races. To pick out a crew in Decem- 
ber or on New Year’s Day, and set them at 
work, ding-dong, pounding on weights or 
in a tank for six months before a race 
is cruelty. English oarsmen laugh at the 
long preparation we make. It is wholly 
unnecessary ; it is even harmful. Last 
year’s Yale crew was an example of every- 
thing that was bad in selecting a crew in 
December ; very few of them had then ever 
sat ina boat. They were persuaded to row 
because they were big, strong men and 
great “lifters.” They could lift a house. 
Some of them did not want to row. Mr. 
Heffelfinger begged hard to be allowed to 
attend to football only—his specialty, of 
which he is very fond and in which he is 
a capital performer. But no! they per- 
suaded him, against his wishes and judg- 
ment, to cramp himself into a light gos- 
samer shell, to do what he was not built for. 
The result was that he swung the boat 
out of time all the way up the course. 
Cook—the best of coaches—cannot get 
such men into form in six months, or 
if he does they rattle easily and get out 
of it in no time. It would be better for 
Yale to think nothing about the exact 
components of her crew until along in 
April, and then get eight tried men to- 
gether, men who have acquired some 
knowledge of rowing or pulled in races 
before. What good did the long antecedent 
training do last year? Both crews would 
have done just as well to have begun in 
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April. One of the best critics of the crews 
observed the day before the race: “The 
Harvard crew has improved in the last 
four days more than in the last four 
months.” Don’t make rowing a bore to 
thecrew. Keep it a sport. It is not mere 
strength which wins, it is skill and finish 
and enthusiasm—which are not learned in 
gymnasiums or tanks. 

There is no substitute for actual practice 
on the water for the acquisition of the skill 
of an oarsman. Tanks may produce mus- 
cle in the localities in which the oarsman 
requires it for use, but the use of it, the 
adaptability of means to ends, can only be 
acquired on the buoyant, springy, natural 
stream. Get your men on to that every 
day it is not ice covered, rain or fine, no 
matter in what weather, and in the early 
stages of preparation no matter in what 
sort of boat, in twos for preference, and, as 
they say in England, “tub” your men till 
they handle their oar and sit their seat and 
their boat and row without knowing they 
are doing it, until in fact they acquire a 
mastery over details similar to that of a 
good pianist who need not consider where 
the notes are. 

In this connection our university rowers 
would do well to consider the advantages 
of more frequent contests among them- 
selves, inter-department or inter - class, 
whichever fits the genius of each institu- 
tion best, and if they were rowed as bump- 
ing races they would have an element of 
contest and an incentive which no time 
race can possibly have. To row against 
time is to row against a dumb and absent 
competitor. To row after, or row away 
from a chasing crew behind you, is to add 
the zeal of contest in its most concrete 
form. 

Bumping races would work well at Har- 
vard. The river is adapted to them, and 
at Yale the Quinnipiac River or Lake 
Whitney, the most available water, affords 
a mile course. At the English universities 
each college crew is sent off an equal dis- 
tance apart, one behind the other, and 
row something over a mile and a half. 
The object of these races is glory for the 
particular college which moves toward 
the head of the river and incidentally the 
demonstration of the best oarsmen for the 
’varsity crew. The captain of the’varsity 
can pick his men from the successful col- 
lege oarsmen. A crew from each ‘class, 
academic and scientific, and say one from 
the Law School, would give Yale eight 
good crews, and out of sixty-four rowing 
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men which these eight crews would afford, 
what an opportunity for ’varsity selection ! 

Rowing ought to be made more uni- 
versal at our colleges. There must be 
plenty of men in both Harvard and Yale 
who take to the water like ducks, who 
have a natural gift of watermanship, and 
there should be sufficient regattas through 
the year to keep rowing men in fairly 
good training without tiring them out. 
Training a year where it results only in 
twenty-one minutes’ racing is a waste of 
time and work on the face of it. 

The individual merits of each member 
of the Harvard and Yale crews of last year 
were dealt with at the time in OuTING’s 
pages, and many reasons have been given 
by others, some reasonable, some fanciful, 
for Yale’s defeat. In my opinion there is 
but one, and that is weight and strength 
were given too great prominence in selec- 
tion. 

A crew of eight men isa delicate thing to 
handle. One man requires long hours of 
work, another is nervous and easily over- 
trained. No.6 or No.7 may need no more 
work, he will do better on the bank at 
times watching the crew at practice, while 
No. 5 requires really four men’s daily 
work to get him down fine. Very often 
the slighter men have to be overworked 
to getthe heavy man into form and substi- 
tutes are not easy to get for this occasional 
work. Many a good crew has lost a race 
because of a lack of substitutes or a lack 
of knowledge of their real use. A good 
coach carefully watches the men who 
would do better occasionally ina hammock 
than in the boat, and he sends out his 
heavy men in pair oars and works them 
in extra hours. They kick and hate it, 
but if the coach is all-powerful, as he 
should be, they grit their teeth and do 
their work all the same. 

There aresome points of general interest 
quite outside the merits or demerits of 
any particular crew, or of this or that race, 
which it seems to me are worthy of atten- 
tion, although they may only appear to 
arise out of the excuses for defeat. One 
of these is the question of suction, which of 
course includes the question of the near- 
ness that attendant steamboats should be 
allowed to follow the contesting crews. 
Some experienced oarsmen believe that a 
losing boat is always retarded from one to 
three boat lengths in a mile on the Amer- 
ican Thames by suction. Many English- 
men have asked us why are losing crews 
always so badly beaten. We answer delib- 











erately because of “suction” of the sur- 
face water, for one reason. 


The above diagram illustrates our state- 
ment. A represents the losing crew, and 
B,C, D, E, F represent five steamers which 
are all actively engaged insteaming along 
following the race, and, though warned 
often by the referee’s boat D, still keeping 
close after the crews. They are drawing 
back the surface water and the boat A, 
which hardly dips eight inches under water, 
is continually sucked back. Old boatmen 
allege that for several years the referee’s 
boat injured Harvard’s craft. The course 
is not always in deep water, and over the 
shallow or eel-grass sections, it is claimed, 
the suction of a steamer, steered on top of 
a losing boat, will hold it back as if it was 
anchored. Last year it happened that the 
Melissa, the referee’s boat, was run by 
Harvard and it affected Yale just as the 
Unquowa did Harvard a year before. The 
meaning of this is that to win a crew must 
win in the first half mile in the New Lon- 
don course. Both crews are fully aware 
of this, and it is only because Yale has 
outrowed Harvard for the last two or three 
years before the tugs and steamers have 
got in their work that she has passed 
Harvard and left her to the tender mer- 
cies of suction. The race last year was 
rowed up stream, with the steamboats 
close behind at the start. The start down 
at Gale’s Ferry is in shallow water and the 
steamers cannot get in their work until 
near the first mile flag; hence Harvard, 
though always leading at the start, has 
been overhauled. But woe be to the crew 
that is not ahead at the mile flag. A steam- 
er's getting plumb in the way of the crews 
is not a circumstance to “suction.” The 


crew can swerve one side and lose but 
little, as Harvard did last year when a 
river captain who ought to be trounced 
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pushed into the course. No punishment is 
too severe for such a scamp, but under the 
present law he cannot be punished, for he 
has as much right in the river as anyone. 
It ought to be possible to lock him up and 
fine him, and it ought to be possible also 
to do away with “suction” by regulating 
the distance of the steamers; but a statute 
is first necessary to attain this object. In 
England, by statute, the Thames Con- 
servancy Commission have absolute con- 
trol of the course during the race. Here 
we have no legal right to interfere with 
any old coal barge that anchors in our 
course in navigable waters and spoils a 
race. Measures should be taken to have 
a law passed by the next session of Con- 
gress or to bring a police regulation by the 
State’s Legislature which will put into the 
hands of a river police absolute control of 
the river during race days. When this is 
done (1) the course must be kept clear ; (2) 
the referee’s boat must be kept at least a 
hundred feet to the rear of the losing boat, 
and (3) the press boat only must follow the 
referee’s boat, and all other boats come 
behind the press boat. Unless this is done 
the crews of Harvard and Yale will have 
to go to Springfield. This will be a pity. 
New London is a great yachting station, 
and the combination of a beautiful fleet 
of yachts with their many flags, their 
yachting parties and the cannonading they 
give the triumphant crew, makes the race 
a great aquatic show to see. Nowhere 
else in the world is a boat race such a 
beautiful pageant. Here are over a hun- 
dred yachts booming their cannon, alive 
with enthusiastic friends, if not graduates, 
of the rival colleges, and waving an end- 
less mass of red or blue. From the ele- 
gant Fort Griswold House on the Point, 
where crowds of sweet-faced girls and 
bronzed students have been dancing half 
the night, to the great railway bridge the 
harbor is gay with life and excitement. 
Springfield would be very stupid and dull 
in comparison, But a race is a race, and 
if fairness is the chief thing pageants 
may take care of themselves. It behooves 
the Connecticut Congressmen to see that 
a law as to the police regulation of the 
river be passed. It can easily be done. 
In other respects the Thames has many 
advantages. The moving grand stand is 
a fairly good place to see the race. There 
are many knolls of sand and gravel which 
the railway company could easily remove 
in ten days or so, if they chose. There 
are larger hills, such as Deadhead Hill, 
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around which a track on the riverside 
should be built. New London should 
make the river the great aquatic course of 
the country. It is naturally a fast course. 
Last year’s Yale’s crew is said on good 
authority to have made the four miles with 
winds and tide one evening a few days be- 
fore the race, in 19 minutes 54 seconds. 
It was this private performance which gave 
Captain Cook and the Yale delegation 
generally such confidence. But many ad- 
mitted that on rough water the crew were 
literally “ nowhere.” Perhaps the English 
are correct when they say that “time” is 
never to be depended on for a crew. 
“Time” one day does not mean the same 
time race day. On race day the Yale 
men were “distanced.” 

In conjunction with the subject as a 
pageant I have often heard it asked why 
college crews strip to the “ buff” in racing. 
Why should an oarsman strip himself and 
not a sprinter or a bicycler? It is very 
unpleasant for the onlookers and it is not 
founded on any good reason. How much 
better if the crew would agree to wear light 
balbriggan sleeveless shirts with their col- 
lege colors on them. Would they lose a 
second in time over the course? Certainly 
not. Here we paint our oar blades red or 
blue and row nude. Even the coxswain 
strips with the rest. There is no need 
to row in dress suits, but there should 
be seemly clothing. How it has come to 
be the fashion in America to adopt the 
prizefighter’s “ buff,” I donot know. Old 
prints show us Yale crews of ’52 in white 
uniforms (college colors were not chosen 
until 1865). It is to be hoped that the 
crews of 1892 will make an effort to rem- 
edy this custom. We are proud of your 
muscles, O ‘varsity oars, but, with our 
wives and sweethearts, we prefer to see you 
clothed and in your right minds ! 

The general accommodations at New 
London last year were good. Those of us 
who devoted a week to idling at the Fort 
Griswold House at Eastern Point enjoyed 
the gaiety of the week at its best. Next 
year Yale will, as usual, centre at the Gris- 
wold House. Old classmates will meet 
and shake hands on the broad piazzas 
which overlook one of the prettiest marine 
views on our coast. What continued in- 
terest there is in this busy harbor! Here 
flashes past one of Herreshoff’s smart 
little steamers ; there goes the new Govern- 
ment vessel, the Vesuvius, with its three 
pneumatic guns at its bow. Here is one 
of the crack cutters darting by, with its 
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decks crowded with “ swagger ” girls in red 
and blue. The very air is keen with excite- 
ment. There are plenty of college fathers, 
mothers, sisters, aunts and cousins. There 
are plenty of other people who care not for 
the races, but who love the delicious liveli- 
ness of the great aquatic week—thestir, the 
fun of it. We were all landlubbers the rest 
of the year, but we are all watermen at 
New London. We roll in our gait, we hum 
airs from “ Pinafore,” which is sung by a 
company of amateurs, appropriately, the 
night before the race, at the opera house. 
We live on the water, talk boating and 
recall old boating days. There isa dispute 
between us. Is a girl prettier in her yacht- 
ing dress or in a ball costume? We insist 
she is at her best in her charming white 
yachting cap, her gold lace, her blue and 
white flannels; certes she never looked 
prettier in her life than when she (in red) 
fairly danced about to the imminent peril 
of her life (for she would go overboard 
were she not so light and dainty) when 


‘she saw her Harvard crew dash away with 


a lead and victory again perching on the 
crimson banners of Cambridge. My dear 
old college grad, you cannot do better 
than to take the girls down to the New 
London race week. Go down and stay 
through the entire week from Sunday to 
Sunday. Take in the beautiful sea pic- 
tures before you. Sita little back from 
the crowd. Let the girls “go it” if they 
want to. There is dancing in the parlors 
of the Fort Griswold every night. There 
are plenty of handsome, sun-browned cav- 
aliers, mostly in sailor-like flannels. They 
are “just off the yacht” and white flannel 
prevails. Let the girls go and have a good 
time. It is the great aquatic week of the 
year, and—ah ! well, we have lost our heart 
to one of some other fellow’s sisters for 
the thirty-third. time. 

There is plenty to do. If one is an old 
oar he may visit the “ quarters’ and be 
invited to dine with the crew. It is some- 
thing like feeding. It overpowers one. 
Huge chines of beef disappear off the 
table like magic, and great pitchers of 


‘milk, tobies of ale and loaves of stale bread 


are quickly devoured. Here be hungry 
men, their brown skin like satin, their eyes 
clear and white like porcelain. It is forty 
“feeding like one.” At the head of the 
Yale table sits the great coach, Captain 
Cook, and to-night the table is graced by 
Mrs. Cook, who frequently spends race 
week at the Fort Griswold House while 
her husband is up the river with the crew. 

















One is speedily aware that there is a su- 
preme authority here in control. It is 
Captain Bob Cook so/us. He is the hero of 
many races. He won in 1873, over eleven 
college crews, at Springfield. The papers 
made great fun of his English stroke that 
year up to the day of the race; after it he be- 
came ¢he authority. In 1884 Yale fell away 
from his teaching and in 1886 came back 
to him again and won five years. He is 
not paid for his work. He is well to do 
and has a large business, the Philadelphia 
Press, to look after. He coaches the crew 
con amore. His work tells. ‘Wale’s crews 
of 1887 and 1888 were as finished as those 
of the London Rowing Club. They out- 
classed anything on our waters. They 
would have walked away from Oxford or 
Cambridge. Thecrew of 1889 would have 
beaten Oxford. We have this on authority 
of men who have seen thecrews. Oxford 
and Cambridge are not anxious to row us 
because they have, they say, everything to 
lose and nothing to gain. It is Harvard’s 
attitude to Cornell over again. 

In 1888 Yale had means to go to Eng- 
land. A graduate offered to pay all ex- 
penses, but the crew were tired with their 
seven months’ training and refused to con- 
sider it. Harvard went to England in 1869 
and lost by reason of overtraining and bad 
management. Cook’s great Yale four at 
Philadelphia, in 1876, practically won from 
the London Rowing Club’s four, but were 
outjockeyed on the turn. The London 
Rowing Club were so badly pumped in the 
race that they were beaten next day in 
slow time by the Albany crew. Full credit 
was given by the papers to the Yale four 
at the time. It was the best college crew 
.that ever sat in a boat. 

It is high time we had an international 
race in this country. We believe that it 
would be possible to begin now and ar- 
range for a race with Oxford or Cam- 
bridge at New London for 1892. In the 
meantime New London should procure its 
“ Thames Conservancy ” and then it could 
guarantee a fair four-mile course. What 
excitement there would be! Let the 


pleasant June race week be filled with 
interesting events, a general regatta of 
The Harvard- 


the fresh-water colleges. 


COLLEGE ROWING. 
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Yale university race could be set for 
Tuesday and the English race for Sat- 
urday. There should be a yacht race 
also one afternoon of the crack forty-six 
footers. The coming of an English crew 
would be a great aid to the rowing here. 
They would bring over the latest points. 
London oars would swarm over here. They 
may be assured of fair treatment and the 
greatest amount of hospitality. 

The time generally mentioned in con- 
nection with an international race is 
August, but that is entirely out of the 
question. In the first place it would not 
be fair to bring an English crew into the 
heat of an American August, a heat to 
which they are entirely unused; in the 
next place it would require that they, as 
well as the American crew, should remain in 
training beyond their accustomed period. 
No, the natural and convenient time for 
both parties is the time when the inter- 
collegiate races are now usually held. 

This would of course find the home crews 
in their best condition. We shall see on 
a moment’s consideration that it would 
equally well suit either English university 
crew, and I say either university because 
the race ought not to be arranged for one 
or the other crew specifically, but for such 
one of them as won in their own inter- 
university race in the spring of the year 
of the race. It would be absurd to chal- 
lenge Oxford, say, in the fall to row a race 
next summer, when in the spring of next 
year she might be beaten heavily by Cam- 
bridge, or vice versa. 

But to return to the question of time 
and how it would suit either English crew. 
Each university gets .its representative 
crew into training on the assembling of 
its students after the Christmas vacation, 
say by the end of January. They race in 
London at a varying time, mostly between 
March and April. 

The individual members of each crew 
then go back to their respective colleges 
and row up to the middle of June, each in 
the crew of the college in which he happens 
to be an undergraduate ; they could there- 
fore then immediately afterward, being in 
good condition, reconstitute themselves 
into their university crew and come out. 

















WINTER SMELT FISHING. 


BY CLAYTON J. KINSLEY. 


HE stranger 
in the city 
of Burlington, 
Vt.,whom that 
perplexing 
and irritating 
of all things, 
a late train, 
has compelled 
to linger about 
the Central 
Vermont de- 

pot, would be quite 
likely to wander 

carelessly out upon the railroad com- 
pany’s wharf, whereon is located the 
handsome club house of the Lake Cham- 
plain Yacht Club. And should his en- 
forced stay occur in the winter after the 
lake had frozen over, his attention would 
doubtlessly be attracted to the numerous 
little wooden buildings scattered about 
at different points inside the bay. An 
inquiry of one of the many ice harvesters 
lounging about the docks would elicit 
only the laconic reply, ‘“‘ Fishin’ shanties,” 
and further interrogation would be re- 
quired to gain the information that the 
buildings were constructed for the pur- 
pose of catching smelt, that delicious lit- 
tle fish which finds its way in large num- 
bers from the inlets and bays of the 

Maine and Massachusetts coast to the 
markets of the large cities, where it is 
especially in demand during the Lenten 
season. 

The American smelt, Osmerus virides- 
cens, is properly a salt-water fish of the 
salmon family, which ascends the rivers in 
the fall, and returns, after spawning, to the 
sea in the spring. The fact that specimens 
have been caught in Lake Champlain dur- 
ing the summer is evidence that the fish has 
there, as in Lake Winnipiseogee and other 
New England lakes, taken up a perma- 
nent habitation. ‘The Lake Champlain 
smelt ranges in length from four to ten 
inches, and the largest will weigh in the 
vicinity of nine ounces. The body is 
long and slender and covered with scales, 
which on the belly and sides are of a sil- 
very white. The flesh is rich and tender, 
and the bony structure so fragile that the 
entire fish, minus the spinal column, can 
be eaten without inconvenience, 








Here smelt are taken exclusively with 
hook and line, and no attempt to catch 
them is made until the lake freezes. The 
fishing houses are of all sizes and shapes ; 
some are quite well made, while others 
resemble nothing so much as a huge dry- 
goods box. Sometimes they are con- 
structed on runners, so as to be hauled 
over the ice from place to place as “ fish- 
erman’s luck” changes. The _ largest 
shanty contains room for four fishermen. 
In each corner of the floor is cut a round 
hole about a foot in diameter, and when 
the shanty is located the vigorous use of 
an ice chisel for a few minutes continues 
the aperture through the ice to the water 
beneath. In the centre of the single 
room is a small coal stove, with its pipe 
extending through the roof, and the 


amount of space to be heated is so small 


that the occupants manage to keep warm 
in the most severe weather. 

The tackle is unique, but it answers 
the purpose admirably. At the end of a 
fine silk line is attached a lead sinker, 
weighing about two ounces. A_ foot 
above the sinker and some eight or ten 
inches apart are two small gut hooks. 
The line is wound upon a wooden reel, 
which is by far the most curious part of 
the fisherman’s outfit. Itconsists of not 
only a reel, but rod as well, and can easily 
be carried in the owner's pocket. Select- 
ing a piece of one-inch pine about ten 
inches long and two and one-half wide, 
the fisherman proceeds to whittle frome 
the first four inches the reel, similar to 
that upon which the followers of Isaac 
Walton have for years wound their lines. 
The other six inches of the strip of wood 
are cut down to the size of an ordinary 
lead pencil, and extending from the end 
of the reel constitute the rod, into the 
end of which an ordinary carpet tack is 
driven about half way to the head. 

The hooks, having been baited with 
small pieces of fresh meat, are dropped 
through the hole in the ice and the line 
paid out until the sinker touches the 
bottom. A foot or more of line is then 
taken in, acouple of turns made around 
the tack in the end of the rod to hold the 
line and everything is in readiness for the 
hungry smelt. The fish at times appear 
almost ravenous, and are caught as fast 
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as the hooks can be rebaited. After the 
first unfortunate smelt finds its way out 
of the water the eyes and the solid piece of 
flesh between the gills, called by the fish- 
ermen the “throat latch,’ are used for 
bait. The eyes can be easily taken 
out of the fish’s head with a hook, but 
the fisherman is usually in too much of a 
hurry to use a knife, and in the case of 
the throat latch bites it out with his 
teeth. Quite frequently a yellow perch 
comes up through the hole in the ice, oc- 
casionally a stray pike is added to the 
day’s catch, and at night the programme 
is varied by substituting a heavier line 
and fishing for ling. Sometimes when 
the hooks drag on the bottom they are 
taken by the proteus, a fresh-water liz- 
ard about a foot in length, and the harm- 
less though somewhat repulsive reptile 
is hauled into the shanty, to the utter con- 
sternation of the fisherman, who considers 
its appearance a sign of bad luck. 

During the winter the employees of 
the Burlington lumber mills, which at 
that season of the year run on three- 
quarters time, build shanties and by sell- 
ing their catch from house to house make 
a few extra dollars. Several years ago 
the State fish commission hired two men 
to catch smelt alive and distribute them 
in the small lakes throughout Vermont, 
in the hope that the Green Mountain 
State might in the distant future add to 
its many industries that of putting up 
imported French sardines! The two fish- 
ermen made a good thing out of it, but 
Vermont sardines have not as yet ap- 
peared upon the market. 

Catching smelt for the sport there is in 
it may appear to be an inroad upon the 
domain of the pot fisher, but when the 
shortest month of the year comes round 
and one’s rod has hung on the wall since 
the last of August, “anything for a 
change” is the word. 

It was late in the afternoon when, 
bundled up in heavy overcoats, for the 
mercury stood only a few degrees above 
zero, we left the Queen City of Vermont 
- to the north of us and drove out upon the 
long level stretch of road skirting Shel- 
burne Bay. Aride of three miles brought 
us to one of the most noted dairy farms 
in the State, where we were given a 
hearty welcome. Here the long winter 
evenings have dragged even more than in 
town, and for one break in the monotony 
the young men of the family built a smelt 
shanty, which they located on the ice just 
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at the mouth of a small brook running 
through the farm. It was in response to 
an invitation to spend an evening upon 
the lake that we were there. 

After supper, two with common market 
baskets and two with lanterns, we made 
our way across the rolling meadow to the 
lake. The shanty was a large one, built 
and furnished with an eye to comfort, and 
we were soon seated in the four corners 
with lines in hand waiting for a bite. 
“ Waiting for a bite,” when one is seated 
beside a warm fire and is privileged to 
laugh, crack jokes and make all the noise 
he pleases, without fear of frightening 
the fish, has its advantages over an open 
boat, with the blistering sun decorating 
the spot from which a collar button, on 
the following day, will raise the cuticle. 

Luck appeared to be with us, for hardly 
had the hooks been raised from the bot- 
tom to keep them out of the maw of the 
ugly ling when the smelt began to take 
hold with a snap and vim not expected 
from so small a fish. Sometimes, as a 
struggling victim was hauled up through 
the twenty feet. of water, the rapid 
motion of the other hook attracted the 
attention of a second fish swimming near 
the surface, and a “double” was added 
to the basket. 

The smelt evidently move about in 
schools, for there were half hours during 
which all attempts to take fish counted 
for naught, but the dull periods were al- 
ways followed by a renewal of activities, 
and the man who had just taken the floor 
in an attempt to outlie the fellow on the 
other side of the stove would be sud- 
denly interrupted by a, tug at his line, 
which necessitated a prompt return to 
business. Half after 10 o’clock found 
the two market baskets nearly filled with 
the silver-sided fish, and after dumping 
the fire and securely locking the door we 
returned to the house. Our livery horse 
had evidently been counting on a full 
night’s rest, for it was with decided re- 
luctance that he submitted to being led 
out of the barn and harnessed for the 
second time. With a cheery “Good-bye,” 
our friends tucked in the buffalo robes 
about our feet and drove on in silence for 
some time, but the stillness was at last 
broken by one of the muffled figures, who 
had been apparently deeply wrapped in 
contemplation of his own gigantic shad- 
ow upon the crusted snow, remarking: 
“Say, Jack, all the fun in the world 
doesn’t end with the summer, does it?” 











THE CONNECTICUT 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


BY LIEUT. W. H. C. BOWEN, U.S. A. 





hy & ly 
hits it 
(fe der’ 


BXQOR over three centuries 

@ the State of Connecticut 
has had a militia that it 
may well have been proud 
of. Since the days of our 
forefathers, when the 
armed men of the strug- 
gling Plantations, with 
their flint- lock “ musquets,” or the still 
more ancient “ match-lock,”” powder horns 
and shot pouches, were compelled to keep 
constant watch on account of the treach- 
erous Indians, to these stirring times 
of railroads, telegraphs, electric lights, 
breech-loading arms and metallic ammu- 
nition the militia has kept pace with all 
the improvements, and it is to-day one of 
the best organized, best drilled and best 
disciplined State forces in the country— 
its military laws and regulations, its or- 
ganization and equipment being modeled 
after the pattern of those of the United 
States. Each succeeding commander has 
found less and less to criticise, and more 
and better material from which to mold 
the perfect soldier. 

We find in 1635 the first permanent set- 
tlements in the State, and in 1638-9 a con- 
stitution adopted. By 1646 a “ Body of 
Laws” had been compiled, which were 


thoroughly revised in 1672 and printed 
during the following year. In these laws 
three full pages are devoted to “ military 
affairs.” Let us read a few passages from 
these interesting old pages: “ That the 
Militia may be so managed as may best 
advantage the Publick Weal and Safety of 
this Colony it is Ordered by this Court” 
which was the General Assembly) “ and 
the Authority thereof ; That all Male per- 
sons of the age from sixteen years of age 
to the age of sixty [here follow certain 
exceptions] shall bear Arms * * * 
and every Male person within this Juris- 
diction above the age of sixteen years, 
shall have in continual readiness, a good 
Musquet, Carbine or other Gun * * * fit 
for service * * * withsix Flints to every 
Fire-lock, and three Fathome of Match to 
every Match-lock * * *: Butif any 
person be not able to provide himself 
Arms or Ammunition, through his mere 
poverty, if he be single, he shall be put to 
service by any one Assistant or Commis- 
sioner, to procure him Estate to purchase 
Arms with, and his Master shall finde him 
Arms during his time of Service * * * 
shall be Trained at least six times within 
the year.” 
From the foregoing we see how essential 
the old pioneers considered it to have a 
well-armed, well-trained body of troops to 
depend on in case of hostilities. Penalties 
were imposed for failure to attend drills, 
for failure to keep arms in good condition, 
etc., and any magistrate was empowered 
to punish. It would be tedious to go 
into all the details of “ye olden tyme,” 
and I will therefore quote sparingly. One 
thing, however, particularly struck me in 
these old laws, and that was that the ser- 
geant major was a commissioned officer 
and had command of “ all the Regiment of 
souldiers within his County,” although at 
this time there were no regimental organ- 
-izations, nor till many years later. For 
every sixty-four “souldiers” there were 
allowed a captain, lieutenant, ensign and 
four sergeants; for thirty-two “soul- 
diers,” a lieutenant, an ensign and two 
sergeants, and where there were but 
twenty-four “souldiers” they could have 
but two sergeants. 
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Up to 1739 the militia was organized 
simply into “train bands” or companies 
of men, raised by the several towns and 
counties, more for self protection than 
anything else, although they could be 
called out by the Governor and used for 
the general good; to wit, it is enacted 
that “the Governour for the time being 
is the General of all the military forces 
within this colony, but when we shall 
have occasion to send forth an Army 
against an Enemy the General Court may 


SURG, GEN.. HENRY HUNGERFORD COL, WM. E. A. BULKELEY. 


ASST. ADJT GEN, COL. GEO, M, WHITE, COL. HENRY S, REDFIELD. 





QMR. GEN. WM. B. RUDD. 
ADJT. GEN, ANDREW H. EMBLER. MORGAN G., JR. 

GOVERNOR 
appoint some Commander-in-chief for that 
service until the Forces raised shall be 
disbanded.” 
made in the laws from time to time; for 
instance, the grades of colonel and lieu- 
tenant colonel were created in 1722, but 
there were no regimental organizations 
until 1739, when thirteen regiments were 
ordered, numbering 3,480 men and di- 


GOV. MORGAN G, BULKELEY, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 


Many minor changes were 


vided into forty-seven companies. Sev- 
eral of the new regiments were little 
better than the old “ train band” or com- 
pany. The drilling of the militia during 
this period was something fearful to con- 
template, “ every man for himself ” being 
the general system, but it seemed to work 
well, for the Louisburg campaign of 1745 
showed what strength there was, and how 
well the authorities could depend upon 
the fighting men of New England. 

The grade of brigade major — almost 


COL. WM. C. SKINNER. ASST. QMR. GEN. COL. H. C. MORGAN, 
COL. JAMES T. FAIRMAN, 





PAYMASTER GEN. WALLACE T. FENN, 
PRIVATE SECRETARY AUSTIN BRAINARD, 


AND STAFF, 


synonymous with our inspector general— 
was established in 1759 to further facili- 
tate the handling of the militia, and some 
time later we read of the appointment of 
a major general. Many changes took 
place in succeeding years by the organ- 
ization of new regiments, the adoption of 
new laws, etc., until in 1774, the period 
immediately preceding the Revolution, 








we find the military 
spirit in Connecticut 
at almost fever heat. 
Town meetings were 
held, contributions of 
money and provisions 
were voted, 
and “com- 
mittees of 
correspond- 
ence” were 
appointed to 
circulate all 
news of im- 
portance. As 
early as May 
of that year the General Assem- 
bly adopted resolutions requir- 
ing the selectmen of the towns 
to provide a double quantity of 
“ powder, balls and flint.” In September 
towns were required not only to keep up 
their stock of ammunition, but all “ train 
bands” were to attend to their “ exer- 
cises.”” 





COL. C. B. ERICHSON, FIRST 
REGIMENT 


In January, 1775, the entire militia was 


ordered to muster and drill at least once 
a week. On April 19, 1775, occurred 
those ever memorable and famous skir- 
mishes of Lexington and Concord, which 
precipitated the War of the Revolution. 
On the 2oth the news was circulated 
throughout Eastern Connecticut by men 
on horseback, and reached the southern 
and western parts of the State during 
the next day. The men of Connecticut 
hastened at once to the relief of their 
friends in Massachusetts ; they left hur- 
riedly, without waiting for orders; they 
left by ones and twos and hundreds, or- 
ganizing as they marched, their drill 


and discipline, practiced early in the 
year, standing them in good stead. The 


Governor ordered a special meeting of 
the Assembly, which took place on the 
26th, when measures were taken to ratify 
officially what had already been done pri- 
vately and by individuals. Over four 
thousand Connecticut militia marched 
“for the relief of Boston in the Lexing- 
ton Alarm.” 

Immediately following this Connecticut 
and Massachusetts set on foot a move- 
ment for the capture of the old fortress 
at Ticonderoga, in order to obtain con- 
trol of Lakes George and Champlain. 
The expedition was successfully com- 
manded by a native of Connecticut, Ethan 
Allen, who marched into the fort side by 
side with the afterward infamous Bene- 





COL. GEORGE HAVEN, THIRD 
REGIMENT. 
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dict Arnold. Referring to the capture of 
Ticonderoga the Massachusetts Provincial 
Congress acknowledged that “the affairs 
of that expedition began in the colony of 
Connecticut.” ‘The General Assembly 
took active measures to raise men and 
money for the war which every- 
one now knew was just begun. 

Up to July 3 eight regiments, 
consisting of about seven thou- 
sand four hundred men, fully 
officered, armed and equipped, 
under com- 
mand of one 
major and 
two briga- 
dier generals, 
had “taken 
up arms’”’ for 
a term of ser- & 
vice not to exceed sev- 
en months. As yet 
they were State troops 
only ; but they, togeth- 
er with others from 
Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, formed the nucleus of the “ Conti- 
nental Army,” and when their term of 
seven months was up they, with few ex- 
ceptions, re-enlisted. Washington took 
command of these troops in person on 
July 4, 1775, officially announced as fol- 
lows: 





COL. JOHN B DOHERTY, 
SECOND REGIMENT. 


* HEApQuARTERS, CAMBRIDGE, July 4, 1775. 

“The Continental Congress having now 
taken all the troops of the several colo- 
nies, which have been raised, or which 
may be hereafter raised, for the support 
and defence of the liberties of America 
into their Pay and Service they are now 
the troops of the United Provinces of 
North America ; and it is to be hoped that 
all Distinctions of Colonies will be laid 
aside, so that one and the same spirit may 
animate the whole, and the only contest 
be, who shall render on this great and 
trying occasion, the most essential Service 
to the great and common cause in which 
we are all engaged.” 

From this time until the close of the 
war Connecticut troops took part in more 
than thirty-two battles, assaults, engage- 
ments and affairs, including Bunker Hill, 
Long Island, the retreat from New York, 
Trenton, Princeton, Saratoga, and at last, 
that glorious conclusion, the siege and sur- 
render of Yorktown, 

Connecticut contributed 31,939 men for 
the war (more than from any other State 
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except Massachusetts). Washington, in 
general orders, issued some time during 
1782, spoke of the Connecticut troops as 
“ composed of as finea body of men asany 
in the army.” 

Among the names made famous during 
the Revolutionary War the following were 
a few of those from Connecticut : Ethan 
Allen, David Wooster (who had first en- 
tered the service in 1741), appointed one of 
the three major generals from the State, 
Joseph Spencer and Israel Putnam, both 
of the latter also major generals. Bene- 
dict Arnold went out as colonel, but early 
in 1776 he was promoted brigadier gener- 
al ; he fought “with distinction ” at Sara- 
toga, where he was wounded in the action, 
yet this man proved traitor, and deserted 
to the enemy September 25, 1780. 

Among the list of distinguished names 
in command of Connecticut troops occurs 
that of Lafayette, who, in 1780, com- 
manded for a time the brigade composed 
of the First and Second Connecticut. 


In 1780 the number of Connecticut 
regiments was reduced to five by consoli- 
dation, and so remained until near the 
end of the war, when they were further 
reduced by consolidation to three. 

Perhaps it would prove interesting to 
our readers to know what pay and what 
food the troops had in 1775 and how 
they were dressed. The ration was fixed 
as follows : Three-quarters of a pound of 
pork or one pound of beef, one pound of 
bread or flour, three pints of beer to each 
man per day — beef to be fresh two days 
in the week —also half a pint of rice or 
one pint of Indian meal ; six ounces of 
butter and three pints of: peas or beans 
each man per week. Soldiers on fatigue 
duty were allowed one gill of rum each 
day, and at no other time. So reads the 
law ; we must believe, therefore, that that 
portion of the army from the “ Nutmeg 
State " was a sober and abstemious lot of 
men, for how could it be otherwise when 
the law was so strict? Again we read, 
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“ The practice of treating or entertaining 
by persons chosen to office” is forbidden. 
The ration was further swelled by the 
addition of milk, candles, soap, molasses, 
vinegar, coffee, chocolate, sugar, tobacco 
and vegetables in season subject to the 
order of general and field officers. After 
the troops became Continental the ration, 
as authorized by Congress, was not as 








Wethersfield Company “wholly in blue 
turned up with red.” Individual officers 
provided themselves with uniforms, but 
their rank as a rule was distinguished by 
different colored ribbons. Most of the 
men who went from Connecticut in 1775, 
and constituted the “ Colonial” or ‘** Pro- 
vincial” force, remained and _ re-enlisted 
in the “ Continental Army.” Regiments 
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CAPTAIN FOWLER AND ONE GUN, BATTERY A. 


liberal, either in quantity or variety, as 
the colony allowance. 

The monthly pay of officers and soldiers 
was established as follows, and varied 
but little throughout the war : 


Major general . .£20 equal to $100.00 


Brigadier general . . . 17 85.00 
[CE os os el es «6S 75 00 
Lieutenant colonel . . . 12 $i 60.00 
MRO, os 6: = 5-8-6) 2: EO ee 50.00 
Captain. .... 6 Zi 30.00 
Lieutenant. .. . 4 e 20.00 
Ensign eo a 3 dg 15.00 
Adjutant .... .- . 510s." 27.50 
Quartermaster .... 3 ; 15.00 
Chaplain ....- 6 : 30.00 
Surgeon . —— 7 10s. °* 37.50 
Surgeon’s mate 4 a 20.00 
Sergeant. : 28s. ** 12.00 
Corpora). . . - pias:°” 11.00 
Fifer and drumme 2s. * 11.00 
Private 2 : 10.00 


In addition to pay the following allow- 
ances were made: “To each private and 
other enlisted man, one ration ;” to each 
officer, “ rations according to rank.” 

The troops of 1775 from Connecticut 
were generally without uniforms. A few 
exceptions were noted, such as the 


were re-organized, deserving officers and 
non-commissioned officers were promoted, 
and new recruits received, but the number 
of regiments and total number of men re- 
mained about the same in 1776 as in 1775. 
Up to the beginning of 1777 the enlist- 
ments had been, first for seven months, 
and second for one year. Now came a 
change. The “Continental Line” was 
organized, and men enlisted either “for 
three years ” or “during the war;” large 
numbers of the old troops re-enlisted. 
Connecticut’s contribution to the “ Con- 
tinental Line” consisted of ten and one- 
half regiments of infantry, one regiment 
of cavalry and five companies of artil- 
lery. 

The “ Recruiting Instructions” are still 
well worth careful perusal and contempla- 
tion. 

“You are immediately to enlist into 
the service of the United States of Amer- 
ica; all able-bodied men, who are willing 
to enter into the service, on the following 
terms, viz.: 

“First, You are not to enlist any but 
freemen, able of body and under the age 
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of fifty, carefully 
avoiding all persons 
laboring under lame- 
ness or other defects 
of body, prejudicial 
to the service ; if any 
such or boys are 
brought in, the offi- 
cer enlisting them 
will be chargeable 
for the expense they 
may be to the public. 

“Secondly, You 
are not to enlist any 
deserters from the 
army of the king of 
Great Britain, or per- 
sons of a disaffected 
or suspicious charac- 
ter, the American ser- 
vice having suffered _ 
greatly by the deser- 
tion of such persons. 

“Thirdly, You are 
to enlist to serve 
three years, or dur- 
ing the continu- 
ance of the present 
war between Great 
Britain and the American States, unless 
sooner discharged by proper authority. 

“Fourthly, The men by you enlisted 
are to be subject to the rules and articles 
for the government of the army, published 
by the Congress the 2oth of September, 
1776, and are to sign those articles. 

“ As an encouragement to such persons 
as shall enlist into the above service you 
are authorized to engage, besides the pay 
and provisions now allowed, 

“First, That every soldier shall upon 
being approved by a Major General, a 
Brigadier General, or Colonel Command- 
ant of a Brigade, and some Surgeon, be 
entitled to a Bounty of Twenty Dollars, 
and a suit of clothes, which suit of clothes 
shall be given annually. 

“Secondly, He shall also be entitled to 
One Hundred Acres of Land at the ex- 
piration of his term of enlistment, and in 
case of his death, in the service, his rep- 
resentatives shall be entitled thereto. 

“When any person is enlisted you are, 
as soon as convenient, to take him to 
some person duly authorized by the above 
articles to administer the oath therein 
prescribed. 

“To encourage the brave and spirited 
to enter into the service, the General 
promises them all the plunder they shall 
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take from the enemy, to be equally di- 
vided among the officers and men, ac- 
cording to their pay. 

“Given at Head Quarters, 17th day of 
Dec., 17:76. 

“ By his Excellency, 

“ GENERAL WASHINGTON.’ 

From this time till May, 1782, we find 
nothing but praise for the Connecticut 
men; but in that month a few non-com- 
missioned officers and privates attempted 
to incite the whole body to mutiny. The 
plot was discovered and one of the ring- 
leaders was executed. Thus ended the 
only act which would cause a blot to rest 
on the fair fame of the Connecticut line 
during the whole war. 

At the time of the French alarm in 
1794 a body of 5,882 of the Connecticut 
militia was detached for active service “ if 
necessary.” The necessity did not arise, 
and in 1806, at the time of the English 
embargo, a draft of 3,420 men was made 
of the Connecticut militia, but was not 
called for, although held in readiness 
until 1809. 

From the end of the War of Independ- - 
ence until about the time of the war of 
1812 the militia of Connecticut was com- 
posed of “ all able-bodied men,” the regu- 
larly drilled companies (which I must 
truthfully say were 
drilled very ¢zrregu- 
larly) being the old 
train bands. The 
State officers by law 
consisted of a cap- 
tain general (the gov- 
ernor), a lieutenant 
general and a briga- 
dier general, with a 
brigade major to each 
of the eight brigades. 
The officers were 
uniformed in “blue 
coats faced with red, 
lined with white, 
white underdress, 
white buttons and 
blue worsted knot on 
each shoulder.” The 
men wore “white 
frocks and overalls,” 
the light infantry be- 
ing distinguished by 
a black feather tipped 
with red worn in the 
hat. 

In the war of 1812 
the Connecticut 
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militia furnished ten thousand men and 
officers, besides one hundred and forty-six 
officers and two thousand men who served 
in the regular army. The uniform and 
arms changed, of course, but the reputa- 
tion of the Connecticut contingent was 
ever of the best. In 1813 the total militia 
was 12,582, all active, no “enrollment ; ” 
these were divided into four divisions, 
each of two brigades, each brigade aver- 
aging fifty companies, which made the 
companies rather small, and rendered the 
whole top heavy and difficult to handle. 
so in 1815 we find another change ; the 
number of regiments was fixed at twenty- 
five, ten companies to a regiment; the 
number of divisions was reduced to three 
and the brigades to six. There were five 


regiments of cavalry, four troops to a 


regiment, fourteen privates to a troop; 
think of it! Then there were a brigade 
of artillery, two regiments of light and 
two of heavy, and twenty companies of 
riflemen, each attached to some regiment 
of infantry. During the latter ‘'30’s 
the militia was designated “the Flood- 
Woods ;” earlier they had been called 
“rag-tag-and-bob-tail” as a term of ridi- 
cule by the general populace. 

The organization as above continued 


till 1847, at which time the cavalry and 
artillery were practically nothing. During 
all these years there were few regular 
drills —we might say none. ‘The com- 
panies met but twice a year, and the regi- 
ments once a year for parades and inspec- 
tions. These training days were nothing 
more nor less than general picnics, and 
at this time both drill and discipline were 
at a low ebb; in fact there was no discipline. 
Let me give one instance. I quote: “In 
the summer of 1840, pursuant to the orders 
of Brig. Gen. D. B. Hurd, the men assem- 
bled on the green [every city and town in 
Connecticut has a common, or square, or 
park near the centre called the “ green” 
to make choice of a commander [com- 
pany]. They came provided with pitch- 
forks, broom handles and axe helves; 
blacksmiths with their sleeves rolled up and 
wearing their aprons, farmers in_ their 
roughest dress, and everyone else who 
could spare the time dressed in working 
clothes and bent upon having some rare 
comedy. But General Hurd was on hand 
equally determined that there should be 
some regard for law andorder. In voting 
the men passed through between the sides 
of the old hay scales. For nearly two 
hours they had their sport, voting for all 
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the incompetent ‘characters’ of the town 
they could think of. At last, much to his 
own surprise, and theirs too, Mr. was 
elected, to the satisfaction of the general.” 
Much more of the same nature could be 
written, but this is sufficient to show how 
little discipline there was in the militia at 
this time, and how great had been the de- 
cline of the “ military spirit.” 

The Mexican war of 1848 not being 
one “to enforce the laws of the Union, to 
suppress insurrection” or “to repel inva- 
sion,” under the law the militia, as such, 
could not be ordered out. Consequently 
the President made a call for twelve- 
months troops — volunteers. The people 
of Connecticut seemed at this time to 
have lost their old ardor for military duty 
and failed to respond to the call with their 
old-time alacrity. We find the names of 
but fifty-three officers and 626 enlisted men 
from Connecticut in this war, and these 
served in the regular army. Some few 
enlisted and joined the one regiment 
which alone represented New England in 
Mexico, and which joined General Scott. 

In 1847 the militia of Connecticut had 
attained its greatest number, although I 
doubt whether its 53,191 were as well 
able to cope with danger and hardships 
as that smaller number by 20,000 which 
in 1775-83 had represented its State in 
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the struggle for independence. It now 
had 960 companies, divided into six bri- 
gades, of whom 1,704 were riflemen, 1,575 
artillery, 508 heavy artillery and 692 cav- 
alry. 

Realizing the need of a radical change, 
the General Assembly during this year 
disbanded all ununiformed companies 
and many uniformed ones, and reduced 
the active militia to one division of two 
brigades, four regiments to each brigade. 
In 1850 the number of companies was 
again ‘reduced, the whole active force 
being 2,904, and in 1852, 2,045. 

In 1854 much time and attention was 
given by the General Assembly to the 
matter of the “ Military Force” within 
the State. After a long preamble recit- 
ing the different acts of Congress regard- 
ing the militia there were placed upon 
the statute books laws, composed of 
ninety-two sections, which, if they had 
been complied with, would have been 
the means of organizing a first-rate mili- 
tary force; but these laws, as well as 
those passed in 1855, 1856, 1857 and 
1859, were practically a “dead letter,” 
and in Connecticut as well as in other 
States it required a Bull Run to demon- 
strate that zeal and patriotism alone, even 
when united with Spartan courage, can- 
not make the soldier. 
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FINISH OF THE 440-YARD DASH. 


N my article on instantaneous photog- 
raphy about two years ago * some at- 
tention was given to the application of 
the camera in depicting close finishes 

on the racing track and in photographing 
athletic feats in general, but the aim and 
scope of those articles did not permit of as 
extensive a treatment of this subject as 
its interest and importance undoubtedly 
deserve. 

In no department of photographic work 
has the camera made greater progress 
than in its ability to distinctly portray the 
quickest actions of objects moving before 
it. The apparatus for this purpose has been 
so much improved, the sensitiveness of 
dry plates has been so greatly increased, 
and the methods of developing the quick- 
est exposures have received so much atten- 
tion by the experts, that it is now possible 
for the instantaneous photographer to ac- 
complish results which were unattainable 
even two years ago. 

It is therefore entirely fitting that this 





* December, 1889, and January, 1890. 


subject should again be presented to the 
readers of OUTING, especially at this time, 
when interest in all out-of-door sports and 
recreations is reviving. In this article, 
then, and in the one which is to follow, we 
shall consider that phase of instantaneous 
photography which is devoted to the de- 
picting of athletic feats. We shall give 
specimen illustrations by Mr. John C. 
Hemment, the leading photographer of 
athletic pictures in this country, if not in 
the world, with descriptions by him of 
just how these wonderful achievements of 
the camera were accomplished, and some- 
thing about the personality as well as the 
working methods of this expert photog- 
rapher, who was himself a record-break- 
ing athlete before he became a skillful 
instantaneous photographer. He photo- 
graphs all the leading athletic events, the 
great intercollegiatefootball and baseball 
matches, the hare-and-hound runs, walk- 
ing, running, and jumping contests, and, 
in short, all athletic feats of any impor- 
tance. 
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We have said that Mr. Hemment was a 
record-breaking athlete before he became 
a photographer, and this is strictly true ; 
for even yet the records which he made 
in England in skating quarter and half a 
mile distances have not been lowered, 
though he can no longer claim the cham- 
pionship by reason of not being able to 
accept the various challenges which have 
been sent him. In long-distance skating he 
has been scarcely less successful than.in 
short distances, when only nineteen coming 
in third in a ten-mile race with Paulson, 
the Norwegian, and Phillips of Montreal. 
He has also made records in short-distance 
walks and has won medals enough in his 
various contests to fairly cover the breast 
of his jersey. He has by no means given 
up all active participation in athletics, 
though his absorbing interest in photog- 
raphy as a means of depicting athletic 
feats has kept him off the track for the 
most part during the past few years. 

It was through his love of athletics and 
all manly out-of-door sport that Mr. Hem- 
ment first became interested in photog- 
raphy. He had often been struck with 
the difficulty which judges encountered 
in trying to determine the winner in par- 
ticularly close heats. It occurred to him 
that an instantaneous photograph of the 
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finish would, in all such cases, be a re- 
liable means for determining just who the 
winner really was, and accordingly he be- 
gan to experiment with a camera to attain 
this desired end. But let us hear in his 
own words just how it all happened. 

“TI took up photography seven years 
ago as a means to determine the real 
winner in all close athletic contests,” he 
says, “my first camera being a 5x7 
‘Waterbury,’ which I used on a tripod. 
With this excellent instrument I photo- 
graphed different events in athletic games, 
races, etc., and the attention of the press 
was attracted toward my work and many re- 
quests were received by me to be allowed 
to publish them. I naturally allowed this 
to be done, without receiving any compen- 
sation, of course, until the demand on my 
time became so great that I decided to 
accept the suggestion of my friends and 
to charge the bare cost of photographing 
in every case where my work was used. 
Some of my pictures showed that what 
had been considered ‘dead heats’ were 
really not dead at all. In fact, my photo- 
graphs proved, what I had long suspected, 
that there was in reality no such thing as 
a ‘dead heat ;’ and having been so suc- 
cessful in catching distinct pictures of 
close finishes, my photographs naturally 
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came to be looked: upon as very valuable 
in deciding the result of all close contests. 

“ The demand for them grew to such an 
extent that I found I should either have 
to give up my regular business and devote 
myself wholly to the photographing of 
athletic and sporting events or else give 
up photography. Circumstances occurred 
which decided me in favor of photogra- 
phy, and I at once adopted it as my pro- 
fession.” 

Mr. Hemment soon found that his tripod 
camera was not suited for the quickest 
work, especially in photographing close 
finishes, and he accordingly devised an in- 
genious hand box, which he has described 
as follows: “I first had a special shutter 
made by Prosch and attached that to the 
box, which the Scovill & Adams Company 
constructed for me after my own designs. 
This box was divided into two compart- 
ments, both compartments being fitted 
with identical lenses. The top lens acts 
as a finder by reflecting glass, so that I 
can watch the moving objects from start 
to finish or the hurrying figures in a foot- 
ball, baseball, or lacrosse contest, and 
know that when I release the shutter on 
the lower lens the subject occupies the 
same relative position on the lower plate 
that the image on the reflecting glass of 
the upper lens indicatestome. My camera 
is very simple, though somewhat larger 
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than the average hand camera. It has 
never failed me when the plates used 
were all that they should be.” : 

To understand Mr. Hemment’s love 
for and skillin al! athletic sports we have 
to go somewhat further back than he has 
taken us. John C. Hemment isan English- 
man by birth and has led an active life 
in the open air. He was born in a little 
place called Behnwick in Cambridgeshire, 
and went to a country school there until 
he was ten years old. He then went to 
Peterborough and attended a college for 
three years. He was then compelled to 
earn his own living and commenced as an 
errand boy in a retail draper’s shop in 
Peterborough. His active spirit, however, 
soon led him to London, where he secured 
a position in a wholesale house and learned _ 
the art of cutting and designing children’g, 
clothes. *At sixteen he was traveling as 
assistant to one of the proprietors of this 
establishment. In this way he traveled 
over the whole of England. 

“When I was about twelve years of 
age my uncle entered me in the skating 
races for boys,” says Mr. Hemment, “ and 
I could soon outstrip any of my fellows, 
and often the men. When I was seventeen 
I made my records for quarter and half 
mile distances, winning the championship 
of England. My first long-distance race 
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was at Washington Park, when I was only 
nineteen. I used also to enter the walking 
matches at the different country fairs in 
England and made amile in 8m. 15s. when 
a mere lad; but I came from skating 
stock and from a county which has turned 
out a great many champion skaters, walk- 
ers and runners.” : 
In October, 1879, young Hemment ar- 
rived in this country on the Germanic. 
But let us again return to Mr. Hemment’s 
own account. “After making myself ac- 
quainted with the ways of this country,” 
he says, “I got a situation in a wholesale 
clothing house as cutter, and soon became 
very successful in the business. I took 
up a new system of cutting which had 
been invented by an Englishman, but not 
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completed. This I worked at until I had 
it perfect and could cut thirty suits as 
easily and quickly as I had been cutting 
two before. But this led to so much 
jealousy’on the part of the other cutters 
that when my favorite partner retired from 
the firm I left also and went to a larger 
house in New York city. About this 
time I took up photography, and you 
know what I have done since then.” ° 
And now a word or two as to the pho- 
tographs which illustrate this paper. The 
negatives which were chosen by Mr. Hem- 
ment to illustrate both articles are from 
his very best and were selected from an 
immense collection to represent, not only 
the field of athletics proper, but also his 
wider work akin, including two or thrée 
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of his most interesting racing and leaping 
horse pictures. ‘They have never before 
been published. 

On page 408 we give a picture of 
“Princeton rushing the centre” in the 
Princeton and Manhattan game last fall, 
in which Princeton won, as we all remem- 
ber. So distinct is this picture that we 
can easily recognize several of the players. 
There are Janeway and Cash, both old 
Princeton players, and Riggs, of the pres- 
ent team, perfectly recognizable, and yet 
the picture was.taken so quickly that 
every arm and leg of the rushing men 
is seen to be perfectly sharp and distinct. 

Another interesting football picture is 
the professional English player of the 
Rugby game depicted in the act of catch- 
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ing the ball. What could have more ac- 
tion than this, and yet what could be more 
distinct? In making such pictures a 
knowledge of the game or sport depicted 
is of course necessary. Mr. Hemment 
says that it would be impossible for him 
to bring out the characteristic features of 
the game or sport if he were not entirely 
familiar with them. ‘Often have I raced 
about a football ground as excited as any 
of the players, almost like one of them, in 
order to catch a particularly interesting 
‘scrimmage, ’” he said. 

The finish of the 440-yard dash in 
the intercollegiate games at the Berkeley 
Oval last year (page 404) is a remarkable 
instantaneous picture. The three leaders, 
though running at a terrific pace, are 
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photographed so perfectly that every fea- 
ture is distinct and each is caught in the 
attitude which shows more faithfully than 
anything else could the exact positions 
assumed by the three runners. ‘The rep- 
resentative of the Yale Athletic Associa- 
tion is winning. 

The view of the ’cross-country run of 
the Prospect Harriers (page 405) is an in- 
teresting picture. It shows a crowd of 
“limit men” taking the hill. The run is 
at Bay Ridge and occurred last March. 
It is a handicap run, the Harriers start- 
ing at intervals ranging from five seconds 
toeight minutes, and there are represent- 
atives from various clubs to be seen in 
the crowd, though the figures are so small. 
The smaller picture of the same run (page 
407) shows the “hares” gcing up a hill to 
lay trail. In making this picture Mr. Hem- 
ment’s running powers were also brought 
into requisition, and he had a camera to 
handicap him. He made several photo- 


graphs of the run, hurrying across from - 


one point to another to cut off the run- 
ners as they swung around, and thus suc- 
ceeded in making pictures of the various 
stages of the run. 

“ There are some things really very re- 
markable about that little picture,” said 
Mr. Hemment, when he handed it to the 
writer, “for by an oversight it was pho- 
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tographed with the smallest diaphragm in 
my lens. I had been using the small stop 
to make portraits of the runners before 
the start when I had plenty of time, and in 
the excitement of the start I forgot to re- 
place them with larger stops. I therefore 
scarcely expected to get anything out of 
the instantaneous exposure made with the 
same diaphragm which I had employed 
in a prolonged ‘time’ exposure ; but by 
means of my progressive system of devel- 
opment I have succeeded, as you see, in 
obtaining really as good a negative in the 
one case as in the other.” 

Another running picture, which will 
interest the readers of OUTING especially, 
is the finish of the 120-yard hurdle race, in 
which H. L. Williams of Yale, the cham- 
pion hurdle racer of the world, is break- 
ing the record. The hurdles were three 
feet high and the time was 15 4-5s. Mr. 
Williams is shown in his best form taking 
a hurdle. Is it not a magnificent sight ? 

In the following paper on this subject 
we shall take up Mr. Hemment’s methods 
of work, describing just how he makes his 
wonderful instantaneous photographs. We 
shall also describe in detail the specimen 
photographs which illustrate the second 
paper, telling how they were made so that 
photographers in this branch of work can 
improve their own working methods. 
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UNCLE DUKE’S 


BY LILLIAN 
"LOWED ez mebbe you uns ud like ter 
| hear thet thar b’ar story. I reckon it’s 
ten year this December since it all hap- 
pened. I war a-livin’ up in thet house 
on th’ edge uv th’ corn fiel’ ‘long side th’ 
branch, an’ ef it 't’warn’t fer thet b’ar I’d be 
a-livin’ thar yet, ’stead uv a-settin’ in th’ 
warm corner uv Jim Ladd’s fireplace. 

I ‘low ez yer knowed Jim didn’t hev 
no great sight uv worldly efects when he 
married Becky Crabtree; I don’t reckon 
his daddy war able ter do much fer him, 
’ceptin’ lowin’ him the use uv thet yoke 
uv ole steers uv his’n. 

Thet war afore they moved th’ mill 
out’n th’ holler yander, so it war right 
handy fer Jim ter haul his logs ter, an’ he 
jes’ worked hisse’f plumb nigh ter death 
a-gettin’ up thet leetle log house uv his’n, 
an’ a-plantin’ fruit trees an’ sech, an’ all 
summer Becky worked jes’ ez hard a-berry 
pickin’, tendin’ her truck patch an’ a-ped- 
dlin’ up ter th’ station. 

An’ in th’ winter time when Jim war a- 
makin’ dish shelves an’ a-puttin’ some 
new splits inter th’ bottoms uv them ole 
chiers his daddy give him, Becky war 
a-peecin’ quilts an’ a-spinnin’ cloth fer 
dresses. Waal, in th’ spring they war 
married an’ went ter live in ther house on 
th’ side uv th’ mounting, out’n no neigh- 
bors, ’ceptin’ me, fer a mile or more down 
th’ cove. 

Thet war th’ spring I war tuck so bad 
with this misery in my back an’ afore 
summer I war so cript up I warn’t no 
*count whatever. 

One mornin’ jes’ ez I war a gettin’ up 
from afore the fire whar I hed been a- 
eatin’ a snack uv breakfast, Becky walked 
in, lookin’ ez fresh ez a fiel’ uv early corn, 
and sez : 

“Uncle Duke, I ‘lowed I’d come in an’ 
see how you war an’ rid upa leetle fur 
yer.” 

I h’ant never been used ter wimen folks, 
an’ I could'nt git th’ consent uv my mind 
ter set by an’ see every thin’ pot out’n its 
nat’ral place, so I reched my stick an’ 
out’n sayin’ nothin’ I riz up an’ went out 
under th’ big gum tree. 

It warn’t long afore Becky kem out with 
her bucket on her arm, an’ sez : 

“Good-bye, Uncle Duke. I reckon I'll 
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be a-gittin’ along ter th’ berry patch yan- 
der.” 

I sed, “Thank yer, Becky. Don’t yer 
come no more ter tend ter me. I ‘low 
you’s got a plenty ter do ’out’n a-doin’ 
thet.” 

Yer see, I didn’t want ter be pestered 
with her fixin’, yit she was so obleegin’ ter 
everybody I didn’t want ter ‘fend her by 
axin’ her ter stay ter hum. Waal, when I 
went in an’ seed how piert things looked, 
I jes’ wished I’d a-kep’ my pipe in my 
mouth ’stead uv a-jawin’ her. Spite uv 
my sayin’ time an’ ag’in fer her ter rest 
when her own work war done, she kep’ 
a-comin’, I ‘lowed she seed how much I 
enjoyed havin’ things liken white folks 
lived in the house. 

I ‘low she war jes’ ez bright an’ happy 
thet year ez enny woman in the cove ez 
hed a plenty. 

An’ summer an’ winter she ’peared ter 
be always a-workin’, 

Waal in th’ middle uv March leetle Jim 
kem, and I reckon thar warn’t no two 
happier people in th’ world. They war 
proud uv thet baby, an’ no mistake. 

The fust time I seed Becky arter it war 
born, she pulled a leetle hand out’n from 
under th’ kiver an’ sez: 

“Uncle Duke, some day thet leetle 
han’ll chop wood fur his mammy.” 

Waal, it did’nt look much like handlin’ 
an axe thin. ; 

Thet summer she use ter roll th’ baby 
up in her daddie’s ole army blanket an’ 
take it with her berry pickin’ an’ peddlin’ 
an’ everywhars ; it peared like she didn’t 
think its weight nothin’, un’ she'd go ‘long 
th’ road talkin’ ter it like ez ef a baby 
four months ole knowed ennythin’. With 
th’ money from her berries she bought 
th’ winter clothes—mostely things fur th’ 
baby an’ flannel shirts fur her man — 
‘peared like she thought th’ cold wouldn’t 
tech her. 

It war th’ last uv th’ next June thet th’ 
twins war born. This time Becky didn’t 
seem ter git ‘long so piert—jes’ lay still 
an’ pale like, an’ a lookin’ at- the baby 
gals sad an’ pityin’, I reckon she war a 
wonderin’ whar th’ warm winter clothes 
they’d need by’ an’ by’ war ter be got 
from. It warn’t in reason ter ’spose a 
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woman could tote two babies an’ do much 
at pickin’ berries. 

Jim worked ez hard ez enny man could, 
but his ole mare died jist at fodder pickin’ 
time, an’ he couldn’t do much out’n a 
crittér, so a right smart uv his crap war 
lost. Becky didn’t seem ter get strong 
ez she did afore, an’ her sister Up an’ left 
her sooner ’en she oughter. She seemed 
tar be kinder mad all th’ time ter think 
Becky had gone an’ hed twins, an’ she 
didn’t keep her ’pinions hid. I reckon 
Becky warn’t sorry when she went back 
ter her man. 

Ez I war a-sayin’, it war ten year ago 
this December, an’ a right smart uv snow 
on th’ ground, when Becky came by my 
house one mornin’ ter ax me ef I’d go 
down an’ watch th’ fire an’ leetle Jim fer 
a spell. I seed she war lookin’ anxious 
like, an’ I axed her what war th’ matter 

“Jim went a-rabbit huntin’ yesterday 
evenin’,” she sed, “ an’ he ain’t kem hum 
yit; I reckon somethin’ hes happened ter 
him, an’ I ‘lowed I’d go an’ see. 
babies ez both asleep an’I speck ter be 
home afore long.” 

She went on up th’ mounting path a- 
makin’ fur the top, a-holpin’ herse’f over 
the sleek places with that hickory stick 
uv her’n. 4 

I went on down ter th’ house an’ found 
leetle Jim a-noddin’ afore th’ fire. It war 
about’n th’ time he always tuck his nap. 
Pretty soon he war ez sound asleep ez ef 
he war on th’ biggest feather bed in th’ 
cove, ’stead uv jes’ his mammy’s cook 
apron under his little yaller head. 

I pot on a fresh log an’ was mighty 
nigh asleep myse’f when one o’ th’ babies 
waked up an’ cried a leetle. 

Somehow I got th’cradle in an awk’ard 
place acrost a plank ez war all warped up 
an’ th’ churnin’ back an’ fore waked up 
th’ t’other ‘un. She jes’ lay thar a-look- 
in’ fust at me an’ then at her leetle 
sister, kinder onsartin whether ter cry or 
not. 

By an’ by I thought I'd holp her back 
ter sleep, so I tuck her leetle han’ an’ tried 
ter pot her thumb in ter her mouth, but 
thar warn’t nobody knowed enny better 
thin thet thar baby thet she didn’t want 
no thumb feedin’. I got up an’ went fur 
some milk, fust a-lookin’ out’n th’ door 
ter see ef Becky war a-comin’, 

Seein’ ez thar warn’t no sign uv her no- 
whar, I ‘lowed I try ter feed th’ young 
uns, beein’s th’ both uv them war a-doin’ 
ther best at cryin’. 
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They didn’t seem ter take much ter my 
feedin’ ; I reckon thet war ’cause I didn’t 
set th’ milk afore th’ fire fust, an’ some- 
how it ‘peared like th’ milk most in gen- 
eral went down th’ outside uv ther necks; 
an’ Annie (that war th’ little un) kept a 
chokin’ tell I had ter take her up. Jes’ 
ez soon ez thet leetle critter got whar 
she could look ’round an’ sense things, 
she ’peared quite satisfied. 

I managed ter git t’other un (Fannie) 
out’n the cradle. They jumped an’ 
twisted tell I thought I’d die uv the mis- 
ery in my back, but whin I pot them 
down they yelled like hallelujer ! 

’Peard like they’d kept me a-dancin’ a 
powerful long time, whin I heerd voices 
an’ I ’lowed Becky war come, but it 
turned out ter be Mitch Pendergrass an’ 
Sonk Levan, with some rabbits an’ ther 
guns. They hed stopped by ter git 
warm. 

Whin they seed me a-settin’ thar nussin’ 
two babies ter onct they bust out larfin’. 
Fannie hed holt uv my left year an’ the 
leetle hair I hed on my head. Annie war 
a-sittin’ on my knee a gazin’ at Sonk an’ 
Mitch, a-wonderin’ why they war a-larfin’. 

“T ’low, Uncle Duke,” sez Sonk, “ ez 
yer’ve tuck ter larnin’ nussin’ late in life. 
It shows yer pluck ter commence on two 
ter onct. Whar’s Becky?” 

“She air gone ter look fer Jim,” sez I. 
“He went out a-huntin’ last night an’ he 
ain’t never come hum this mornin’. She 
war oneasy’ bout him an’ went out ter 
look fur him. ’Lowed ez she’d be hum 
afore this.” 

Mitch went ter the door an’ looked out 
an’ thin comin’ back ter th’ fire, sez he: 

“ It’s arter twelve o’clock, nigh ez I kin 
calkerlate. ‘Thar seems ter be a big black 
cloud a-hangin’ over th’ Top. 

“ Becky ought’en ter be out in no sich. 
I reckon we'd better be a-movin’. Mebbe 
Jim’s happened ter an accifent an’ she’s 


a-tryin’ ter holp him by herse’f. 


“ She’s plucky, she is.” 

“ Waal,” sez Sonk, “ Mitch, you give 
Uncle Duke a lesson in baby feedin’ (the 
father uv ten ought’n ter know somethin’ 
bout’n thet business); I'll tote in enough 
wood ter burn a spell, an’ thin we'll light 
out’n hyar an’ hunt up Becky an’ Jim.” 

Arter Mitch’s learnin’ me ter hold th’ 
spoon un’ ter warm th’ milk an’ ter pot in 
sweetenin’ me an’ th’ babies got on fine. 
Soon I hed them both sleepin’, kivered 
up ter th’ years, an’ th’ cradle sot in a 
warm place. Then I began ter feel 
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powerful hungry, an’ leetle Jim, though 
he ain’t sed nothin’, hed been a-watchin’ 
thet thar spoon an’ milk cup while I fed 
th’ babies, an’ a openin’ his mouth long 
side uf thern. 

I skun one uv Sonk’s rabbits, an’ it 
warn’t no time tel th’ corn bread war 
a-cookin’ in th’ bake pan an’ th’ rabbit 
a-jumpin’ up in th’ grease. 

Arter dinner Jim set on my knee jes’ ez 
quiet, never axin’ fer his mammy onct, 
an’ thim babies slept on jes’ like they 
knowed they war twins an’ ther mammy 
gone. Pretty soon it began ter get dark 
an’ th’ snow war a-fallin’ ag’in a leetle. 
Jim went ter sleep an’ I pot him ter bed. 
The time ‘peared ter go powerful slow 
arter that, an’ I began ter nod. 

It must have been eight o’clock whin 
voices in th’ yard waked me. I opened 
th’ door an’ Mitch called out : 

“Stir up the fire an’ give us a leetle 
more light. Thar ain’t no bones broke, 
but Jim don’t feel egsactly piert.” 

They brung him in an’ his face war jes’ 
ez pale an’ he looked powerful weak. 
Most of his coat war tore of’en him an’ 
th’ blood war a-droppin’ from a place in 
his arm. Becky looked plumb wore out, 
but th’ fust thin’ she did soon ez Jim 
war on th’ bed war ter lean over th’ 
cradle an’ sez : 

“Uncle Duke, war my babies good ?” 

“ Jes’ ez good ez two leetle angels,” I 
sed, spitin’ th’ fact th’ side uv my head 
war pretty sore from ther pullin’ an’ 
scratchin’, 

She helped ter git Jim’s arm wrapped 
up an’ him warm in bed, an’ thin began 
ter get supper, like nothin’ hed happened 
out’n th’ common. Whin I seed how 
pale she looked, I sed : 

“ Jus’ yer git out th’ plates an’ I'll tend 
the fire. I ‘low arter cookin’ fer nigh 
thirty year, I kin git a snack yer can eat.” 

It twarn’t long until another rabbit war 
in th’ pan an’ th’ coffee a-boilin’. Jim 
looked up whin he smelt the cookin’ an’ 
SeZ : 

“T reckon we'll 
meat fer to-morrow.” 

I war jes’ ez curious ez enny ole 
woman, but everybody was so tired an’ 
hungry I didn’t ax anny questions. 

Becky war a-sittin’ in a low chier afore 
th’ fire with leetle Jim on her lap a-warm- 
in’ his leetle feet in her han’. I could 
see th’ tears war a-chasin’ each other 
down her face. 

Mon! but they did eat. 


hev a little bigger 


Jim, too, and 
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I had ter git th’ cold meat left from din- 
ner ter hev enough. 

When they hed got up from th’ table 
Sonk sed : 

“Mitch, your wife’ll need you with all 
thim chil’n ; I ‘low you’d better be a-goin’. 
I reckon I'll stop hyer ; step by an’ tell 
Sallie ter hev breakfast early, an’ tell 
leetle Lular pappy’ll be home in th’ 
mornin’, You hev th’ mules ready early ; 
I am afeard uv th’ varmints a-gittin’ 
Becky’s game.” 

Arter Mitch war gone an’ things picked 
up they told me ther story. 

’Pears like thar warn’t no trouble in a 
trackin’ Becky up ter th’ top, an’ they 
found her a-tryin’ ter work Jim out’n a 
hole in th’ bluff. 

Th’ night afore, jes’ ez Jim war a- 
makin’ fur hum with his game, he hed run 
agin’ a big b’ar. He up an’ fired, but 
missed, it bein’ most dark. The b’ar war 
on him afore he could load agin, an’ 
makin’ a pass at him with its big paw, 
knocked th’ musket out’n his han’s an’ 
bruck it plumb in two. Jim hed jes’ time 
ter make up a saplin’ an’ Mr. B’ar set down 
under him ter bide his time. 

He sot thar a long spell, an’ it war 
most midnight, nigh ez Jim could tell, 
whin the b’ar made off an’ lay down, 
seein’ Jim warn’t willin’ ter come down 
an’ be et. Waal, Jim decided thin he 
would come down an’ run fur it, ’lowin’ a 
hot chase war better’n freezin’ up thar. 
So down he clumb an’ lit out, Mr. B’ar 
arter him. Jes’ ez they struck the bluff 
path the b’ar got so near thet it riz up an’ 
grabbed him. Jim bein’ quick got away, 
leavin’ Mr. B’ar most uv his coat ter ’mem- 
ber him by, but in backin’ away he wint 
too far an’ fell inter a crack in th’ bluff. 
It warn’t very nice fallin’, but the crack 
warn’t over four feet deep an’ full uv 
leaves at the bottom, so bein’ out’n the 
wind they made a more comfortable place 


. ter spend th’ night in then th’ saplin’. 


Pretty soon Jim hed occasion ter know 
he war hurt some. 

The bar had tore his left arm right 
smart an’ in fallin’ his face hed got skun 
up dreadful. Th’ b’ar walked up an’ 
down, a-smellin’ down thet crack sorter. 
much like, but by-an’-by he went off a 
leetle an’ lay down, I spect arguin’ with 
hisse’f thet Jim would come out’n th’ hole 
liken he did out’n th’ saplin.’ 

Jim wrapped up his arm the best he 
could with a piece uv his shirt sleeve. 

It war daylight when he waked an’ th’ 
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fust thin’ he seed war th’ head uv thet 
thar b’ar a-lookin’ down at him. 

He knowed it war'n’t no use ter hol- 
ler, so he jes’ lay thar thinkin’ "bout 
Becky an’ th’ babies an’ leetle Jim—won- 
derin’ ef she'd think he’d quit her. 

The thought uv Becky’s thinkin’ enny 
bad uv him made him groan with a new 
kind uv pain, an’ whin he moved a leetle 
he fainted away. I reckon thet war jes’ 
*bout’n th’ time Becky got thar, fer she 
said she heerd a groan down in thet hole 
an’ thin all war still. She war jes’ a-goin’ 
ter call whin she spied thet b’ar a-lookin’ 
down inter th’ crack. 

"Bout ten foot to th’ left uv whar Jim 
war fust the mounting breaks away, 
leavin’ a pres’pus uv forty foot or more, 
but thar’s a leetle ledge at th’ top whar 
you kin look inter thet crack in th’ bluff. 

It war fur thet leetle ledge the b’ar made 
jes’ ez Becky halted. When it clumb down 
she made sure it would git ter Jim (she 
war sure he war in thet crack), so she fol- 
lered quiet ez she could, an th’ snow bein’ 
soft kept th’ b’ar from hearing her—until 
she war right behind it—whar it war 
leanin’ down over th’ edge a-tryin’ ter git 
inter th’ crack. ’Fore it could turn on her 
she gave it a powerful push with her hick- 
ory stick, an’ being so fur over an’ so 
heavy the b’ar lost hisse’f, an’ down he 
went with a crash into th’ underbrush. 

Becky ’d gone too, only her dress war 
caught in some bushes an’ thet saved her. 

She couldn’t do nothin’ but lay on th’ 
ground an’ rest a spell, thin she crawled 
ter th’ edge an’ looked down ter make 
sure th’ b’ar war dead. 

Hearin’ Jim groan agin she got up an’ 
went ter him. 

He war clean gone in a faint agin be- 
fore she could get down ter him. When 
she got him to again she gave him th’ 
flask uv milk she hed brought. 

She worked with him ter keep him 
warm, but she couldn’t do much, th’ 
place war so norrow. It seemed an age 
before he got so he knowed anythin’, an’ 
she had made up her mind ter leave him 
an’ go fur help whin Sonk and Mitch got 
thar. An’ ‘twixt ’m they soon got Jim 
out an’ laid him on the ole army blanket 
I hed sent, an’ they axed Becky how come 
he thar. She told them what she knowed, 
but they wouldn’t believe about th’ b‘ar 
until she showed them whar it lay. Whin 
Mitch looked over an’ seed fur hisse’f he 
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jis’ sed ‘By Gosh!’ an’ runnin’ back to 
whar he could scramble down made down 
th’ side like a coon. Sonk war about ter 
follow, when he stopped an’ turned ter 
Becky, tellin’ her ter see ter Jim till they 
could come up agin. He give her a bottle 
uv applejack out’n his pocket, which he 
said he carried fur snake bite. Becky 
never said nothin’ ’bout’n snakes most in 
general stayin’ in th’ ground in winter 
time, but gave a little of the liquor ter 
Jim an’ tuck a leetle dram herse’f. 

Ireckon ef it hadn’t been fer Sonk’s 
snake medicine, they both a-been down 
sick from th’ cold an’ wet. 

Ez soon ez th’ men could git a good 
kiverin’ uv snow over th’ b’ar ter keep 
wild cats from pesterin’ it, they kem up 
an’ took up th’ ends uv Jim’s blanket ter 
fotch him hum. It war slow work, th’ path 
bein’ steep an’ norrow, an’ Jim heavy, so 
it war eight o’clock afore they got down. 
Waal, th’ next day they got th’ bar down, 
an’ mon! he war a big ’un. 

They skun him an’ put th’ meat up fur 
sale at th’ store. A young fellar from th’ 
North ez war a-stayin’ at th’ station give 
Becky $12 fur th’ hide, ter take home ter 
his gal, I reckon. 

The meat sold well, an’ altergether I 
reckon Becky never seed so much money 
at one time afore in her life. She wanted 
ter divide with Sonk an’ Mitch, but they 
wouldn’t hear to it, an’ she couldn’t 
make them tock nary cent. Afore th’ 
week war out she went ter th’ station an’ 
bought shoes an’ warm clothes fur all 
an’ enough ter last two winters, an’ soon 
Becky's fingers war busy. She made 
some red flannel shirts fur me, ’cause she 
sed they be good fer th’ misery in my back. 

An’ whin I sed my fire hed been out a 
week an’ I’d eat enough uv other folks’ 
corn bread an’ coffee, Becky up and 
sed : 

“I ‘low ez yer’d better stay, Uncle 
Duke; I've got a sight uv sewin’ ter do 
an’ yer got ter be so handy with th’ 
babies I can’t hardly spare yer.” 

Arter thet we jined corn fiel’s an’ next 
year war a powerful good one fer craps 
an’ fruit. 

I tended th’ chil’n while Becky went 
fur berries and did her peddlin’. 

We ain’t a-gettin’ rich, but we has 
a plenty, an’ I don’t reckon we air got 
anythin’ in a worldly line to ax th’ Lord 
fur he ain’t already done give us. 
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BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


SUMMER days 
were drawing on 
apace. Harry was 
very busy with his 
freshman nine and 
Jack with his crew. 
Harry pitched sev- 
eral games on the 
varsity nine, but 
so far upper-class 
favoritism pre- 
vented his becom- 
ing the regular college pitcher. Danforth 
kept gaining steadily in favor, as the fine 
plays he made at second base were often 
what the reporters called “ phenomenal.” 

The event of importance about this 
time was the giving out sopho. society 
elections. Freshmen were expected to set 
up a spread to their up- 
per-class friends in their 
rooms. The Gimly gang 
combined together to 
make a bowl of very 
deadly punch for the 
sophs, and as well to set 
up cigars and ice cream. 
The ingredients were sug- 
gested by Nevers, whose 
mild and benevolent pur- 
pose was to repay the 
sophs for their trouble 
by enabling them to get 
very drunk on mighty 
little liquid. 

He meditated a punch 
consisting of a bottle of 
brandy, a bottle of whis- 
key, a bottle of gin and a 
bottle of champagne, no 
water, one lemon and a 
cake of ice! 

“See here,” protested 
Jack, who was now in 
strict training, ‘ we don’t 
want all of Delta Beta Xi 
and Theta Psi roosting 
with us all night! Why, 
they'll never be able to 
get out into the street 
alive, man!” 

Jack was pledged to 





Phi Theta Psi, owing to an “accident,” 
as he called it. The chums could have 
gone either way they chose. But Bixby 
had got him to pledge his way. “It 
wasn’t a pledge exactly,” said Jack, “but 
I’m not going to ask him to let me back 
out. I’m awfully sorry. Harry, we'll still 
stick together sophomore year.” 

Harry, who was feeding Stamp dog bis- 
cuit, looked at his chum a moment. 

“No, I want to room across the way 
with David Alum and ‘ Aunt Sarah.’” 

“You know Davy and she are now 
already well on in senior year studies 
and contemplate entering the theological 
school and taking up Hebrew next year. 
Why, the young dig is all brains and 
horn buttons. He'll be a somebody some 
day, when you and I, Harry, are merely 
trying to live within our income,” 

“Oh, I know better! Valedictorians 
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always use themselves up in college and 
are good for nothing else afterward. I 
am very thankful that I’m not one of 
them.” 

“No—ahem! There would be no more 
strolls with pretty Ella Gerhart, eh?” 

“Ella is a good girl.” 

“T saw her at the ball game last Sat- 
urday with Brown ; she watched you pitch 
as acat does a mouse. She seemed so 
proud of you, Harry.” 

“She comes out there very often—with 
her sisters, sometimes.” 

“T know. Going in Granniss and I 
were together. We met Ella. I intro- 
duced him. He was awfully taken with 
her. She’s a great coquette. She saw he 
was mashed on her, and she used her fine 
eyes with great effect. Look out, Harry, 
he'll cut you out!” 

“Granniss is such a great, good fellow 
I should be sorry ; he’s so in earnest.” 

Jack went to the window. 

“Then, even if I am Theta Psi and 
you Beta Xi, we'll stick together, eh?” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“ And you still—you still love me?” 

“Ves, Jack. I love you s#//,” replied 
Harry, laughing. 

Out of the purest fondness for each 
other, the liking the one had learned to 
have for the other’s good qualities, they 
put on the gloves and sparred a couple of 
rounds. ‘They were pretty evenly matched 
and were quick on their feet, dodging, 
feinting, striking and retreating. When 
they got well warmed up they didn’t seem 
to notice how much noise they were mak- 
ing. Chairs went over, the lamp fell with 
a crash—it was nothing. At it they went, 
hammer and tongs, in friendly desire to 
make the other “quit” first. “There came 
a knock at the door, but they paid no at- 
tention to that. The knock came louder, 
but Jack merely called “Come in, if you 
dare,” and sailed in with his left, catching 
Harry under the chin, when —— 

Holy Moses! 

The door opened, and Professor Gra- 
cher, 7v persona non gratissima, stood there, 
umbrella in hand, thunderstruck. 

It was never the way of the faculty in 
those days to pass éver anything lightly, 
to be amused at the dazed attitudes of 
the two boys, to pretend that it.was all 
proper enough. No, indeed! It was de 
rigueur to show rigor. Professor Gracher 
secretly was enjoying the spectacle im- 
ménsely, but his outward manner was all 
cénsorious in a high degree. He frowned, 
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and turned to Mrs. Gimly, who was stand- 
ing behind him. 

“She’s been to see him at last!" said 
Jack, and he hurriedly slipped off his box- 
ing gloves. 

“This is study hour,” observed Pro- 
fessor Gracher, grimly, in the doorway. 
“T was passing and I thought I heard a 
noise ; it sounded like a thrashing ma- 
chine — like two thrashing machines. 
Rives, you and your room mate, Chestle- 
ton, must report to me at my study—you 
know where my house is—next Thursday, 
at 6p.M. I will see what can be done— 
er—come prepared to take tea and spend 
the evening—er-er.”’ 

With that Professor Gracher hastily 
departed. ‘They thought they heard him 
chuckling as he went downstairs. 

Jack sank back on a chair. “Well! 
you may knock me down with a feather !” 
he laughed. 

Mrs. Gimly came running up again as 
soon as the kindly old professor had gone. 
“Now don’t go for to lay no blame on me,” 
she said anxiously. “I didn’t fetch him in, 
though the good Lord knows I has occa- 
sions. No, I don’t mind your thumpin’ now. 
The long vacatin’s soon a-comin’ an’ I 
won't hear no sound then —and it'll be 
lonely for the poor widder and her 
orphing child. An’ if he expels you both 
you can’t say as I done it, Mr. Rives or 
Mr. Chestleton, for, as Samanthy says, 
you've acted as gentlemen should, payin’ 
your way like honest young gentlemen, 
an’ I hain’t had no reason to find fault 
with you ever.” 

This was a long speech for Mrs. Gimly, 
and Harry, knowing she feared exposure 
as to her methods of extorting money 
from her lodgers, immediately put on a 
long face. 

“We are summoned to Professor Gra- 
cher’s study next Thursday,” he said, 
“and he’ll ask us, and we'll have to tell 
everything.” 

“Oh, don’t be the ruin of a poor widder 
and a fatherless orphing! Don’t tell Pro- 
fessor Gracher !”’ 

“What do you think, about what do 
you judge, we ought to be paid for our 
silence, eh, Harry ?” 

Jack put his boxing gloves on the nail 
over the mantel where they belonged and 
turned to conceal his laughter. 

“T should judge it was worth about 
$10,” said Harry, soberly. 

“Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen, I haven’t 
the money! I’m a poor lone widder as 
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keeps boarders, though it’s a hard life an’ 
full of thumpin’s overhead and noise, ex- 
cept when ye are at recitation or asleep, 
mostly.” 

“In consideration, Mrs. Gimly, of your 
being a ‘widder,’ and in consideration 
of Samanthy, we will remit the $10 on 
your agreement, no matter what we do, 
never to go and tell Professor Gracher.” 

“ Indeed I will not. Indeed, sir 
Mrs. Gimly rose. They each shook her 
hand by way of league and covenant, and 
she went downstairs a sadder if not a 
wiser woman. 


” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


So it was with feelings somewhat re- 
lieved that the “Gimly gang” prepared 
to receive their sophomore friends on 
“election night,” the day following. Mrs. 
Gimly did not now come up to ask fora 
reasonable degree of quiet. She it was 
who now feared Professor Gracher’s aw- 
ful discipline! The tables were turned 
and Nevers proceeded to compound his 
fearful “combination” punch to bring 
confusion upon the hated sophomores 
without a qualm. It was the custom at 
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that time for Beta Xi and Theta Psi, with 
their soph thirty, headed by a big headlight 
lantern (Diogenes searching for an hon- 
est man !) to search out the freshmen, as 
it were, and finding them (with all prep- 
arations and a bowl of punch, cigars or a 
basket of champagne in readiness) at their 
studies, to confer upon them the glorious 
election to the soph societies. 

As the classes averaged then about one 
hundred and twenty-five, and not more 
than forty were elected in each society— 
about the same number that entered Phi U 
and D. K. E. in junior year—it was not 
considered in college a very great privi- 
lege to get in, but an outrage to be kept 
out of a sophomore or junior society. 

Almost all the freshmen congregated 
in Harry’s large room, awaiting the onset. 
Nevers had had some assistance in con- 
cocting his punch, and one or two fresh- 
men were already very talkative. A large 
china bowl, with a cake of ice in it, oc- 
cupied the table in the centre of the room. 
On closer observation the cake of ice was 
seen to be floating in a dark amber col- 
ored liquid. As the punch gave out Nev- 
ers and Steele stood ready to replenish 
it out of a tin canister. It meant very 
little to Harry and Jack, who were in 
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training. Each tasted a little of the stuff, 
and Jack suggested an addition of a bot- 
tle of Jamaica ginger. 

Then, as always with the modern stu- 
dent of an American college, where two 
or three are gathered, the talk fell upon 
the prospects in baseball and boating. 
Everyone in the room said it was a shame 
that Harry was not allowed to pitch on 
the ‘varsity as a regular thing. Jim 
Danforth, who, amid all the crowd and 
the smoke, was poring (poor fellow, he 
worked hard enough to stay in) over a 
Jevons “Logic” in one corner, called 
out: 

“If he pitches I’m going to catch, 
and where would Harvard be?” 

“Seven runs ahead on the last half of 
the ninth!” laughed Jack. 

Dan returned to his “ Logic.” 

Presently they heard in the distance— 
it was now about ro o'clock : 


Phi Theta Psi! Caw! 
And oh Phi Theta Psi! 
Most glorious band 

In all our land 
Is, oh! Phi Theta Psi ! 


How the fine song reverberated up the 
empty .street under the elms! What a 
thrill it brought to our freshmen, waiting 
behind their redoubts of punch and ci- 
gars! 

Then up the street in the opposite di- 
rection came another chorus : 


And Theta Psi had better hence, 
Do da, do da; 

For Beta Xi has got the fence, 
Do da, doda day! 

Oh, we’re bound to sing all night, 
We're bound to sing all day, 

The glories of our Beta Xi 
Forever and for aye! 


Caw! 


Then the tramp, tramp of many heavy 
feet. Thornton and Jack looked out, and 
then everyone was pell-mell at the win- 
dows. They saw two great locomotive 
lamps approaching. 

“Here they come, boys!” cried Thorn- 
ton, “both singing—and there ought to 
be a fight, but there won’t, because rows 
are only between classes.” 

They heard cries of “Put out that 
light, freshie!” and presently both so- 
cieties were gathered on the sidewalk be- 
fore the Gimly house. 

The leaders and some of the others were 
in fantastic outlandish costumes, high- 
pointed white hats and masquerading in 
long coats and knee breeches. The Theta 
Psi leader was in a long duster, and 
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seemed to tower high above all the rest. 
Each society was singing their songs at 
the top of their lungs and trying to 
smother the other. ‘There was, however, 
no scuffling among them, and only a 
friendly rivalry. But night was made 
hideous enough with the combined efforts 
and stentorian lungs of the valiant soph- 
omores. 


Presently the committees of each so- 


ciety ran up, singled out, their freshmen, 
gave them their election in as formal a 
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manner as possible and a hearty grasp of 
the hand. Then thefun began. The doors 
were opened and about sixty men came 
tumbling upstairs. ‘They had already 
visited several freshmen dens and were in 
a pretty fairly “happy” condition. 

Coles and Nevers ladled out the punch 
in tin cups and gobiets, and the inno- 
cent “sophies,” and not a few juniors, 
began to feel very happy. They hugged 
each other, hugged freshmen and swarmed 
all over the house. When Thornton went 
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““THEY HAD CAPTURED A BASS DRUM SOMEWHERE,.”’—P, 418, 
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up to bed that night he found Simpkins, a 
junior, asleep on his bed. When awak- 
ened he begged that Thornton would not 
write a letter home about it. And Thorn- 
ton made him very unhappy by telling 
him that the faculty had concluded to 
expel him instanter. The effect of the 
punch was to first render them foolish and 
then completely insane. There ceased 
to be any class distinctions—freshmen 
hugged and danced with juniors and 
shouted for Beta Xi and Theta Psi with 
the utmost desire to do the square thing 
by each. When things were very mellow 
with Beta Xi and the first supply of the 
Gimly punch was getting in its deadly 
work Theta Psi’s crowd came booming 
and singing up the street. Nevers re- 
newed his punch bowl and made ready 
for Theta Psi’s attack. On they came, 
their leader dressed up in a high white 
hat, a long veil and linen duster. They 
had captured a bass drum somewhere 
and had no hesitation in beating the ter- 
rible thing right into the house and up 
the stairs. Such was student life, dear 
mothers and sisters, and we would draw a 
veil over the jovial scene in Harry's room. 

When Jack thought they had had 
enough of it he started the cry of “Fac- 
ulty! faculty!” but not with the result 
that he expected, for the sophs, who were 
old hands at the game, dove, most of them, 
into the bedrooms and under the bed. 
‘Jack’s little 6x10 room must have held 
fully twenty fellows, packed sideways, 
lengthwise, under the bed and on it. 
Harry’s room was made a retreat for 
as many more. A few jumped out of 
the second-story windows upon the soft 
flower beds of Samanthy’s geraniums. 
Gradually order was restored out of chaos 
and the two rival societies—half the mem- 
bers were already hors de combat — pro- 
ceeded in some sort of array to give out 
further elections down the street 

High up at her window, looking out 
upon the noise and confusion, sat “ Aunt 
Sarah” with her nephew, David Alum. 
The two societies passed their house 
without a recognition. There may have 
been a secret longing on the part of Miss 
Alum to join in the fray and be one of 
the boys, but David looked down upon it 
all with supreme contempt. “I cannot un- 
derstand their paucity of intellect. They 
have so little brains that they are willing 
to let them be ‘stolen ’ away without a 
protest. Oh, why will students forget 
their privileges in this great institution 
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and devote their valuable time to these 
tomfooleries ?” 

“ T suppose it’s a part of college life and 
always has been.” 

“Then in the new Yale that is to be I 
hope the custom of these annual sprees 
will be abolished.” 

“T fear the new Yale will be different,” 
sighed Aunt Sarah, “ but boys will always 
be boys. David, I—I wish you were given 
an election. I —TI think it’s a perfect 
shame. David, I could cry.” 

“TI am supremely indifferent. But I 
will let them hear from me yet. I intend 
to take every first-class honor at Yale 
from this time forth!” 

“ Davy, Davy, don’t be too sure! Some- 
times I wish that you would smoke.” 

“Smoke? Waste my time over tobacco 
and cigars? My! aunt, what can you be 
thinking of? I have a future and a name 
to make. You know we are poor. Would 
you have me like these fellows, howling 
like dogs along the street ?” 

“ Well, I wish you had more knowledge 
of the world.” 

“T live in the ancient world.” 

“ But we are with the present.” 

“I’m not. I glory in the fact that I am 
a contemporary of Plato. That is the 
era when I would have lived! Ah, those 
glorious days!” 

“Yes. They drank in those days, too.” 

David moved away a little. 

“ Those feasts of Venus, David!” 

David colored. ‘“ Very natural times of 
festivity. Times of mirth. They were 
not gross. Look out and hear them sing ! 
Beta Xi and Theta Psi, foolish societies 
for foolish boys to waste their foolish 
time. The faculty ought to abolish all 
this sort of thing. It’s absurd, it’s cost- 
ly, it’s—it’s 14 

A knock at the door. Enter a sopho- 
more, not intoxicated, who witha business- 
like dispatch says : 

“ Mr. Alum, I offer you an election to 
Delta Beta Xi. Do you accept?” 

Aunt Sarah jumped to her feet. “ Yes!” 
she cried, delighted, before David could 
get the words out of his mouth, “ Cer- 
tainly he will.” 

“ I’m sorry an election cannot be offered 
to you, Miss Alum,” said the sophomore, 
dryly. ‘ ThenI understand your nephew 
accepts? Beta Xi always has the vale- 
dictorian.” } 

“ Well,” said David, flattered by the 
election. ‘“I—I think it’s very foolish, 
but I accept gladly !” 





To be continued. 
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WAPITI OR ELK 


HUNTING IN 


MANITOBA. 


BY CERVUS, 


of buffalo ranged over the northwest- 

ern portion of this continent, Pembina, 

on the boundary between the United 
States and Canada, was the rendezvous 
of the half-breed and Indian hunters from 
the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. 

Starting at this point there is a range 
of hills many miles in width from east to 
west and extending northwesterly as far 
as the Duck Mountain up near the forks 
of the great Saskatchewan River. The 
Assiniboine and the Pembina rivers wind 
through these hills ; there are valleys of 
meadow land where the sharp- tailed 
grouse breed; lakes and ponds where 
the geese and ducks congregate ; bluffs 
of scrub and heavier woods of birch, pop- 
lar, oak, balsam, etc., where the ruffed 
grouse, moose, wapiti, deer, bear, wolf, 
wolf, lynx and fox have their habitat. 

The Pembina River cleaves the southern 
portion of the range in a deep valley, the 
upper and widest rim of which probably 
stretches four miles from side to side, at 
an elevation of one thousand feet above 
the water. The present river flows in a 
channel about one hundred yards wide, 
in the centre of a valley, evidently the old 
bed of a broader river, about a mile in 
width, but now overgrown with alder, 
willow and coarse grasses. All through 
the region are muskegs or bogs, as well as 
elevated plateaus and rolling prairie, and, 
before the strong hand of advancing 
civilization had changed the face of nature, 
here were all the conditions favorable to 
the production and maintenance of game. 

When the earth was many hundreds of 
years younger than it is now these hills 
formed the western boundary of a lake 
whose waters rolled over the site of the 
present city of Winnipeg, and in fact over 
nearly all the country from Lake Winni- 
peg as far south as St. Paul. 

When I reached this region in 1882 the 
buffalo had vanished, but ali the other 
game was there, though not to the extent 
which characterized the country during its 
earlier history. Though very fond of 
sport I knew little of hunter’s craft or the 
chase of such game as the wapiti. 

The month of December was selected 


|: the days when countless thousands 


for my début in these hills, and the point 
was near their eastern boundary, where 
a band of about twenty wapiti or elk, 
as they were called, sought food and 
shelter. On the day of my arrival four 
Sioux Indians, a remnant of Sitting Bull’s 
band, who had taken refuge in Canadian 
territory, had also invaded the district, 
with their ponies, squaws, papooses, tents 
and other impediments, for the purpose 
of trying conclusions with the wapiti. 

Taking up my quarters at the cabin of 
a settler convenient to the woods in which 
the elk were supposed to be, after a good 
night’s rest I started in the early morning 
to look for the game, the exact location 
of which was neither known to me nor to 
the Sioux. 

I wonder if any of your readers have 
ever tramped over a Manitoba muskeg ? 
The long grass growing in the soft, spongy 
soil is a non-conductor of frost, and the 
winter winds pack the snow on the sur- 
face so firmly that the. whole weight of 
the body must be thrown on one foot be- 
fore it breaks through. To do this the 
other foot must be lifted out of the cavity 
in which it is buried; then down you go 
with a jerk, the process being repeated at 
each step and the only variety in the ex- 
ercise is an occasional immersion in the 
water, which never wholly congeals owing 
to the protecting grass already mentioned. 
I had enjoyed (?) one such experience, 
but this time wore snowshoes. 

On these I toiled along as best I 
could until nearly sunset, but saw no 
signs of the wapiti nor of the Sioux, 
though I had heard the yells and shouts 
of the latter as they mustered for the 
hunt in the gray dawn. At last I wheeled 
in the direction of home, and _ shortly 
afterward surprised a large covey of 
ruffed grouse on some oak scrub. Re- 
solving to secure a few of the birds, I 
commenced pumping lead rapidly with 
the 44.40 Winchester which I carried, and, 
after decapitating several, returned home. 
That night, with one of the settler’s sons, 
I visited the Indian camp, and there 
learned that they proposed giving up the 
hunt, because, as they alleged, at the 
critical moment when one of their party 
was stealing upon wapiti the latter were 
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startled by my fire. This was untrue, as 
we afterward discovered from the tell-tale 
impressions of their moccasins in the 
snow nowhere in the proximity of the 
hoofprints of the game. But the Sioux 
had been within sound of my rifle, and 
the real reason for their decision was an 
Indian hunter generally wants the woods 
to himself, that he may hunt in his own 
way, and they had some reason to con- 
clude I was a reckless hunter and likely 
to frighten away the game. 

A little reflection convinced me that 
when pursuing such large animals the 
“proper caper” was to let the small 
game alone. 

Sure enough the next morning the four 
bucks, with all their worldly possessions, 
took their departure. Then for three 
days we explored the woods in every direc- 
tion, far beyond any spot where the foot- 
prints of the Indians showed, and on 
the third day fortunately discovered the 
“yard” of the wapiti. And what a sight 
for an enthusiastic sportsman was there! 
In many places we could travel some dis- 
tance continuously stepping from one 
resting place or bed into another, while 
trail after trail wound in every direction 
as far as the eye could reach up and 
down the hills and through the scrub. 
From the “sign” a novice would think 
the elk were there in hundreds, but as near 
as I could afterward judge there were only 
about twenty animals in the yard. It did 
not take me long to discover that the 
fresh trail was the most likely to form 
connection with its author, and from the 
fact that the sign was always visible and 
the elk invisible, though my range of 
vision often extended half a mile, I in- 
ferred that most of this sign was made at 
night or in the early morning and that as 
the day advanced the wapiti sought the 
seclusion of some thick hazel scrub and 
briars impassable to any white man with- 
out his making sufficient noise to alarm 
the game. 

Taking up the trail of the night before 
we were in the habit of following it with 
the utmost caution, until just as a tangle of 
hazel and other scrub was entered a pro- 
longed whizz and rush would greet my 
ears. Following a little further 1 would 
reach the spot where the wapiti had de- 
cided to receive visitors, and then the 
main trail where all the animals converged 
to run on in single file. If the whole band 
broke away they generally kept on about 
a mile in advance, and when I stopped 
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they obligingly halted also, but by some 
mysterious instinct were always able to 
keep well out of sight. If only one or two 
were surprised and detached from the 
main herd after running about half a mile 
or so, they generally cut across an open 
glade in the woods perhaps a quarter of 
a mile wide, and then kindly halted just 
within the cover of the scrub on the far 
side and there awaited further develop- 
ments. When following the trail I inno- 
cently appeared in the open, the elk, 
watching on his back track, evidently no- 
ticed something in my appearance he did 
not regard with favor, for he would make 
a few vigorous bounds and then settle 
down to his long, swinging stride, and I 
generally found that one such experience 
was sufficient to satisfy his curiosity. 
This was the story that the hoofprints 
told, for it must not be inferred that the 
elk were sufficiently condescending to al- 
low me to witness all these manceuvres. 

My experience on one occasion was 
somewhat different from the foregoing. 
In the evening, after an all-day chase, I 
caught sight of the band about four hun- 
dred yards away on the summit of a 
thinly - wooded hill. The shooting was 
across a valley ; but the difficulty lay not 
only in the great distance, but in avoid- 
ing collision with the trunks of trees 
which could not be distinctly seen in the 
bad light. 

I fired at the leader of the band, but 
even as I hurriedly adjusted the sights 
of the rifle to the range, the keen eyes 
and acute ears of the noble fellow had 
turned in my direction, and the only effect 
of the shot was to materially expedite the 
movements of the whole family. 

Three weeks passed by, and success had 
not crowned my efforts nor had my enthu- 
siasm abated. 

Experience having taught me something 
as to the habits of the game, a plan was laid 
to circumvent them. Taking up the trail 
of the night before one cold, stormy day, I 
followed it until the open space appeared, 
with the trail leading directly across it. 
I then halted suddenly, as if another step 
would have carried me over a precipice ; 
the elk trail in that position was danger- 
ous ground, and I cautiously left it and 
circled to leeward, keeping in the cover 
of the scrub with my weather eye bearing 
on the far side of the glade in the direc- 
tion in which the elk had gone. Pres- 
ently I sighted one of the great wapiti. 
His head was down, and quietly he nib- 
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bled at the grass still piercing the snow. 
He suspected no danger. Far as he could 
see along his trail nothing appeared. He 
fed broadside on about one hundred 
yards away. Kneeling in the snow I 
opened fire. There was a strong wind 
blowing and the air was intensely cold. 
Owing to the atmospheric conditions the 
explosion sounded only faintly, but there 
was a. sudden spring and a few bounds 
took the wapiti out of sight in the woods. 
But the bullet had penetrated both lungs, 
and about one hundred yards farther on 
the great beast fell. Grand, noble, ma- 
jestic animal that he was, even as his 
prostrate form pressed the snow, now 
crimsoned with his blood, it gave evi- 
dence of the vigor and power, the em- 
phasis, so to speak, of the life I had taken 
away. ‘Thenext season I revisited the old 
stamping grounds, but only two living elk 
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remained. In a pocket of the hills the 
hungry progeny of an Indian hunter 
were sucking the marrow bones of two 
others but recently killed, and during 
the preceding spring Indian butchers 
had reduced the gallant band to these 
pitiable proportions. Starting to hunt 
the two remaining animals I got a shot at 
the smaller of the two as his quick 
slashing stride was carrying him through 
some thick scrub. The bullet caught 
him on the flank, but he was able to keep 
out of my way all day,and on the next 
morning I found him skinned, dissected 
and entombed under the snow. I had not 
yet seen the wily redskin, but here was 
his handiwork. By the laws of the chase 
the meat belonged to the Indian. 

The sole survivor of this unfortunate 
band detected danger in time and left the 
locality forever. 


TRAINING. 


BY MALCOLM W. FORD. 


ENEFICIAL athletic training is noth- 
B ing but a building-up process of the 
‘nerves and muscles. Every man 
starts with a certain quantity of each, and 
if he wishes to add to his supply he can 
easily do so by judicious treatment. The 
main questions with ambitious athletes are 
what shall I eat, how often shall I prac- 
tice, how much shall I take, and how am 
I to know when to stop. These are pretty 
hard questions to answer, for men vary so 
in the amount of exercise that they can 
take. 

In treating this subject my intention is 
to show that a method of healthy body 
training can easily be followed by the 
average business or professional man who 
has athletic propensities. The great draw- 
back to most essays on athletic training 
is that a mode of life is advised which is 
too far out of the way of a man’s ordinary 
routine to be followed with comfort or 
even success. The average amateur can 
afford neither the time nor the inconven- 
ience to train the way a professional would. 
College men, as a rule, train very much 
as professionals do, for they have the time 
and generally the enthusiasm. When a 
man’s training becomes irksome it does 
him no good, for the state of his mind 
prevents his system from being built up. 


The ideal training is the kind that is 
taken with no especial object in view, for 
there is no fear then of its being over- 
done, and the amount of physical work a 
man can take with profit is a question that 
can be solved with a little experience by 
himself in a better way than others can do 
it for him. 

The first question generally asked con- 
cerns the diet. Novices imagine that 
before one can get strong food eaten by 
average humanity must be given up, and 
only stale bread, underdone meat and a 
little water or tea be taken. They are 
given this idea by many who are known 
to have had no practical experience, but 
who are always willing to give advice. 
When I first commenced taking part in 
competitions nine years ago I had been 
given exaggerated notions about diet, but 
it did not take long to see that the incon- 
venience did not pay. For two weeks 
previous to a certain contest I denied my- 
self of water, and even went so far as to 
take only half a cup of coffee for break- 
fast. I had a continual thirst and this 
made my meals unrelished. At the con- 
test my performance was not so goodas I 
had expected, and this rather discouraged 
me. I then went back to thenormal fare, 
and drank all the water, milk, tea or 
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coffee I wanted, and, continuing gymna- 
sium practice, I improved very rapidly. 
Since then I have never varied my diet in 
the least, with the exception of the meal 
just previous to a competition, when a 
point should be made to take only plain 
food. 

To sum this question up I will say that 
the diet is not important enough to think 
of, and anything that is usually on your 
table will do. If one made athletics a 
business it might pay to have special 
dishes of plain cooking served, but the 
difference in the effect between any dish 
that could be prepared and the ordinary 
fare would be so slight that one is better 
off without the inconvenience. After ex- 
ercise the throat is apt to be dry, caused 
somewhat by the increased breathing with 
your mouth open. The temptation then 
is to pour down fluid enough to deluge 
the supposed thirst. If you wait a little 
while you will not be so thirsty as you 
thought you were, except in hot weather, 
when you may be continually thirsty. It 
is not considered good to drink much of 
anything, for a great deal of fluid dead- 
ens one so. However, eatables and 
drinkables are of little account as com- 
pared with exercise and rest. There is 
no doubt about the benefit that can be 
derived from the proper usage of the 
muscles irrespective of diet, and the more 
they are properly used-just so much more 
will one become impressed with the fact 
that they will stand much more than one 
had expected of them, without trouble. 

The object for training being to so- 
lidify one’s muscular system, it cannot 
fail to be profitable to seize nearly all 
opportunities met with in the daily rou- 
tine for any exercise that will make one 
strong and enduring. The only way that 
one can improve physically is to have his 
exercise and his ordinary daily duties not 
conflict, and although outdoor recreation 
needs daylight, the gymnasium does not. 
It is safe to say the average amateur is 
through his evening meal at 7 p.m. He 
may then for an hour and a half remain 
comparatively quiet, for it is not well to 
work hard, either mentally or physically, 
immediately after eating. Visiting a 
gymnasium at, say, 8:30 P. M., gives one 
ample time to collect himself and get a 
little rest after his day’s work. One can- 
not fail to be handicapped to a more or 
less degree if he is hurried or worried in 
finding time for exercise. On this point 
alone the gymnasium has a great advan- 
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tage over an athletic field in universal 
popularity, and the number of men who 
take exercise would be largely increased 
if places for that purpose were more con- 
venient to them. 

The increase of interest in all kinds of 
sport and pastimes has had a noticeable 
effect in furnishing easy means for par- 
ticipation in such things, but the day is 
still very far off when the average busi- 
ness man will find time to do anything 
requiring preparation such as visiting a 
gymnasium is known to necessitate. So 
many incidents and duties prevent one’s 
taking what might be considered a proper 
amount of physical recreation, and the 
mind is not allowed to dwell on a two- 
hours’ pastime in a gymnasium or on a 
field. ‘Then, after a while your muscles, 
if they were once strong, will lose their 
vigor, and you are apt not to care whether 
you exercise or not. If one is working 
hard during the day, and feels like keep- 
ing quiet in the evening, it would be 
foolish to take physical exercise when 
energy had been spent in other ways. I 
have always followed the rule that exer- 
cise should not be taken unless one feels 
like it, and for general health it is a pretty 
safe rule; but you must not mistake a 
slight indisposition to exercise for a genu- 
ine fatigue. Everyone knows that after 
a hearty meal, or drinking too much of 
anything, the very thought of exercise is 
distasteful, but several hours after one 
might gladly relish some physical work. 

The best examples of good results of 
athletic training are those who take gen- 
eral work. Men who do this cannot, as a 
rule, make a great record at a special 
event, but they are stronger and last 
longer than those who let certain por- 
tions of their bodies go to waste, simply 
to build up a part used in their favorite 
event. The secret of getting strong and 
active is to tone the muscles with exer- 
cise, and then to have plenty of nervous 
energy to back them up, so to speak. 
There is no earthly use in big muscles if 
there is no nervous strength behind them. 
Having big muscles but no nervous force 
is like a perfectly-constructed boiler with 
no steam, and there are plenty of cases of 
men who have more than the usual en- 
thusiasm continuing their athletic prac- 
tice when they have spent all their steam. 
They then feel weak and often wonder 
why it is that they do not improve, or 
even do as well as formerly, especially as 
they say that they are taking regular 
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practice. This is a state called over- 
training, or staleness, and nothing but 
rest will cure it. 

The bad results of overtraining are, as 
a rule, exaggerated, for although there 
are plenty of cases of temporary staleness, 
they are made so by the fact that the sub- 
jects feel weak and their performances 
being thereby prejudicially affected they 
gradually grow disgusted and stop exer- 
cise. 

I have seen that happen often, but 
it is safe to say that overtraining as a 
rule corrects itself, for very few will have 
enthusiasm enough to continue practicing 
for an event when their performance at it 
grows worse at each trial. Sometimes a 
man will be stale for one event and per- 
fectly fresh for some other. ‘This is not 
a case of spent nervous force, but simply 
a sign thatthe particular muscles used in 
an event were overworked and needed 
rest. Temporary fatigue is very much 
like overtraining in effect upon one, and it 
might be called the first symptom of stale- 
ness, for if much daily practice is still 
taken with the thought that one is doing 
what is right, vitality will become im- 
paired and it may take weeks or months 
of rest to feel as good as formerly. Three 
or four days of non-attendance at the 
gymnasium or on the field when one has 
temporarily overworked muscles will gen- 
erally put him right again, especially if 
he is in good condition. 

Just enough gymnasium work, but not 
too much, will make a man active, strong, 
vigorous and enduring. His system will 
become used to diversified work, and 
many kinds of exercise can be tried at a 
moment’s notice. Healthful exercise not 
only builds up those muscles used, but it 
attracts just so much extra energy. A 
man may visit a gymnasium and use pul- 
ley weights until he acquires large biceps 
and triceps. He will become strong in 
the arms, and his general physical tone 
will be raised. Those muscles which are 
being given such healthful treatment pay 
their share of energy into the total mus- 
cular system. Imagine nearly every muscle 
on a man’s body paying a proportionate 
share of energy. What would be the re- 
sult? Just so long as the man continued 
building up or nursing all of his muscles, 
he would be so stocked with energy that 
he could expend a huge quantity on a cer- 


tain day and be thoroughly recuperated , 


the next day. People would call him in- 
domitably tireless, unusually enduring, 
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most hardy or vigorous, and use other 
similar terms. 

If a man who was so built should de- 
vote his attention entirely to a certain 
branch of exercise he would have all this 
energy to draw upon for use in his special- 
ty until the many unused muscles should 
deteriorate, when they would cease sup- 
plying their accustomed share. ‘These 
muscles having been once developed 
would continue contributing energy for 
some period after neglect was shown 
them. Continued lack of use would make 
them flaccid, and they would compara- 
tively waste away. They might not de- 
crease so much in size, but their vigor 
would: vanish. 

The next question is : What better way 
is there of getting the entire muscular 
system in a state to attract or furnish 
energy than indulging in general athletic 
or gymnasium work? If athletes were 
better acquainted with the functions of 
the human body there would be little dis- 
cussion whether all-round exercise in win- 
ter injured proficiency in a special exer- 
cise during the summer. 

Many amateur athletes claim they can 
do better performances in summer if they 
lead a life of physical idleness during the 
winter. The subject is open to a great 
deal of discussion, and if amateur cham- 
pions of the present day are taken as ex- 
amples it must be .admitted that promi- 
nent field athletes do not show proficiency 
in gymnastics. There is a great differ- 
ence in physique between the typical ath- 
lete and the gymnast. The former does 
considerable leg work ; the latter is bet- 
ter developed above the waist. It seems 
pretty hard to combine good arm-and-leg 
development and yet have the athlete 
able to be as prominent in one line as in 
the other. Admitting that before an ath- 
lete can become prominent in a certain 
branch of exercise he must be a specialist, 
still nothing has been done toward deter- 
mining whether varied exercise will in the 
end not make a man a better specialist 
than if he started right from the begin- 
ning to devote his attention to only one 
set of muscles. If this question is ever 
solved satisfactorily to athletes or gym- 
nasts, then it may be expected that more 
uniform opinions will be found ; but as it 
is now a certain prominent athlete favors 
gymnasium work during the winter, and 
an equally prominent athlete speaks just 
the reverse. 

My own experience is this: I soon 
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learned that athletic excellence was sim- 
ply a question of having plenty of energy. 
It does not seem to make so much differ- 
ence how you exercise, but care must be 
taken to have a great stock of reserve 
force, and one must keep himself in a 
condition that enables him to recuperate 
quickly after expending a lot of energy. 
It has always been a great relief to me to 
drift around in a natural way, after the 
evening meal, to the gymnasium and play 
with the different apparatus until I grew 
tired, and then go home and get nine 
hours of solid sleep and feel the next day 
as though I were supplied with so much 
extra energy. If I did not get as much 
sleep as I wished I would feel it by not 
wanting to take any exercise until the 
strong feeling came to me again. 

The great point in acquiring any kind 
of athletic ability is to be able to stand 
a great deal of work. Well-developed 
muscles all over the body are sure to put 
a man in this enviable condition. Fre- 
quenters of gymnasiums find themselves 
growing strong and hardy before they 
know it. The fact that they try different 
kinds of exercise renders their becoming 
noticeably fatigued all the more remote ; 
and the more exercise they take the more 
they seem to want, until they begin to 
overdo, when reaction sets in and they 
must rest or go slow again. It is well 
known that a man can tire himself in one 
branch of exercise much quicker than if 
he worked considerably harder in sever- 
al branches. For instance, suppose an 
athlete were learning to sprint, and he 
commenced by practicing starting; after 
half a dozen starts, say of thirty or forty 
yards, the muscles of his legs would tingle 
with fatigue. If he should stop and take 
some exercise on the horizontal or parallel 
bars he would rest his leg muscles, and the 
change of the scene of increased blood 
action, from his lower limbs to his chest 
and arms, would be most beneficial for the 
general circulation of the blood. Fifteen 
minutes of diversified arm and chest ex- 
ercise may make him feel like practicing 
starts again, and he may take half a 
dozen more trials without feeling any 
more fatigued in the legs than he did at 
the end of the first half dozen. If he 
took the full dozen starts at once without 
being used to the exercise, he would not 
only feel it very much at the time, but 
the leg muscles would be in a state of 
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unusual soreness for some days afterward, 
or, worse than this, some sort of strain 
might occur which would render exercise 
in the near future impossible. 

Growing strong and active is merely 
cultivating the muscles as far as the rier- 
vous system will permit, or so that both 
that and the muscular system are equal to 
each other. This condition is called the 
balancing point, and, having reached it, if 
you keep on exercising in the attempt to 
develop your muscles further you will 
pass the balancing point and become 
stale. 

If, on the other hand, you fully realize 
that you are in as good condition as it is 
possible with you, and feel timid about 
doing too much, and ease up in your prac- 
tice, you will then fall back down the path 
which you ascended. A man should learn 
to be his own judge in these matters, for 
he can easily tell how he feels. I will 
mention. some of the feelings, from my 
own experience, that an athlete will have 
from being on either side of the balancing 
point. One sign, which can be called lack 
of training, is that the athlete has a feeling 
of heaviness and inability to get around 
easily and do what he may be trying to do. 
He also has no confidence in himself and 
feels utterly at sea, and will be stiff after 
practice. 

Too much training is accompanied with 
the same lack of confidence and _ heavi- 
ness, with a perpetual fatigue and thirst 
and a dull pain in those muscles which 
have been most used. Which ever side of 
the balancing point an athlete is on the 
result will be the same, but it is safer to 
have too little practice than too much. 
Do not exert yourself in practice, but 
leave the effort for the competition. In 
this way you give the muscles the neces- 
sary work without tiring them. This is 
the main point for thought, and if well 
understood will solve the question of how 
much exercise one should take. Plenty of 
light work is far better than a little heavy 
work. Three or four times a week is con- 
sidered often enough for most men to 
practice, but it all depends upon the 
amount of exercise taken at atime. So 
long as a man feels well and strong it will 
not matter if he is taking hard practice 
every day. In extremely hot weather one 
should not train much, but the same ad- 
vice about feeling like exercise will apply 
then as in ordinary weather. 
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A TALE OF THREE CITIES. 


prominent New England business man 
wrote to the editor of a newspaper in 
Omaha and asked if boats ever ran up 
the “ Mississippi” as far as that city, and 
only a year or so ago a large manufac- 


if is less than a dozen years since a 








A TYPICAL WESTERN CITY TEN YEARS AGO, 


turer in one of the Middle States billed a 
carload of merchandise to “ Kansas City, 
Neb.” These men were not exception- 
ally ignorant of the geography of our 
country, for Uncle Sam possesses a large 
domain, and unless one has traveled con- 
siderable he is ‘liable to get facts and fig- 
ures about it badly mixed. 

For instance, ask a dozen intelligent 
business men residing anywhere east of 
Cincinnati, men who have never been 
west of their homes, whether they con- 
sider Omaha asa Western or Eastern city, 
and they will laugh at you. And yet, why 
is Omaha, properly speaking, a Western 
city? The dividing line of our country, 
East and West, is over two hundred miles 
west of Omaha, and if Omaha is a Western 
city, then Denver is, by aparity of reason- 
ing, an Eastern city. 

As a matter of fact persons living in 
the Eastern States can form no idea of 
the West without a personal inspection. 
To them it sounds all new, rough and 
crude. They often imagine that we of 
the West are, at best, but half civilized, 
that our country is a delusion, our com- 
merce all fictitious, the stories of our 
growth and progress all false—worthy to 
be ranked with the stories of Cervantes 
or the fable of Aladdin. 

These people forget that the East gave 
much of its best blood to people the West, 
and that the pioneers who braved the 
hardships of storm and flood, of drought 
and famine, to carve out a new empire 
toward the setting sun, were heroes indeed, 
and that through their veins coursed 


blood as true, as pure and as heroic as 
any that was shed at Bunker Hill or 
Yorktown, or that trickled down the rills 
on Flodden Field. 

In speaking now of the West, we mean 
the real West—that portion of our com- 
mon country whose waters flow to the 
Pacific, for we will be consistent and speak 
of Denver as being in the East. 

What is more puzzling to the average 
Eastern reader than the growth of the 
cities from Chicago west ? Nothing. They 
do not understand it, and consequently 
are well grounded in the opinion that all 
of the great cities, such as Chicago, Min- . 
neapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Denver, San 
Francisco, and Portland are built upon a 
foundation of wind, and are all ephemeral, 
unstable and unreliable. They see Chi- 
cago go on growing. They may even go 
so far sometimes as to take pencil and 
paper and do a little figuring from the 
last census, and discover that at the rate 
of increase of the last ten years Chicago 
will soon be ahead of New York in point 
of population—but they will not believe it 
until it actually comes to pass. These 
people will wake up some fine morning 
and find that the balance of power in 
these United States of America lies west 
of the Mississippi. River, and that the 
great States of Kansas, Nebraskaand the 
Dakotas are the central and _ pivotal 
States. 

Not long ago an Eastern gentleman of 
wealth and culture, who has several times 
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crossed the Atlantic to spend his vaca- 
tions in Europe, but who has never been 
west of Harrisburg, Pa., wrote to a mer- 
chant in Portland, Ore., and asked if 
steamboats ever came up the Columbia 
River! Why, the first thing we know, 
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some smart Yankee M. C. will be trying 
to get a bill through Congress to appro- 
priate money to make Columbia River 
navigable for catfish. 

And on the very day that letter was re- 
ceived there were seventeen large ocean 
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vessels, and most of them foreign, hailing 
from Liverpool, Bremen, China, Japan 
and various other ports and countries, 
lying at Portland’s docks, receiving and 
discharging cargoes ! 

Education? It does not go far in teach- 
ing geography. It is a good deal like 
teaching a man to ride a bicycle by giv- 
ing him lessons on a sawhorse. You 
can give him the theory all right, and you 
can explain the principle and all that ; 
but let him undertake to mount the wheel 
and — well, he won’t be “in it” or “on 
“| alg 

You can sit down in Boston for six 
weeks and talk to a man who was born 
and brought up there, but has never been 
west of Albany or Troy, about Portland, 
Ore., her trade and prosperity, her hopes 
and possibilities, but he can’t under- 
stand it. After dilating to the full of 
your ability he will probably ask you if 
we have any brick buildings here, or any 
street railways, and if the natives all 
carry revolvers in their belts when on the 
streets. 

On the other hand there is a large class 
of men scattered all over the Eastern and 
Middle States and throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the South, who know 
all about the West, because they have been 
here and have studied the situation and 
have assisted in the work of development. 
Many of these people have invested here, 
and have their money now in our lands, 
our factories, our bonds and mortgages. 
But it is still fashionable now to slur 
Western investments, and to call them all 
of the wild-cat order. 


The whole difficulty is that when many 
people make Western investments they 
expect too much. If they wish to buy a 
Western mortgage they think it should net 
anywhere from 12 to 15 or 20 per cent. 
If they buy land they think from 100 to 
200 per cent. a year only a fair profit, and 
they caa find men who will promise them 
that, in the West as well as in the East. 
Sometimes the promises are fulfilled — 
sometimes the investment turns the other 
way, for the lands that promise such re- 
turns, be they East or West, are generally 
in some paper city that never gets beyond 
the chrysalis stage. 

Occasionally—the instances are not 
rare —reaity investments are made in 
Eastern as well as Western cities that 
make marvelous returns. Look at the 
property around Central Park in New 
York city. Compare the prices twenty- 
five or twenty-eight years ago with those 
of to-day. We havein mind a young man 
who bought five blocks of property in 
Portland four years ago for $1,500. He 
sold less thana month ago for nearly 
$25,000, having made a net profit each 
month, over and above taxes, of almost 
3334 per cent. for the entire time he 
held it. Are all Western investments 
that profitable? Byno means. That was 
an exceptional case, and any man who 
would promise you an investment like that 
will bear watching. 

But here is a general business proposi- 
tion: Investments can be made in Port- 





land uniformly on as solid a foundation 
as they can in Boston or New York, be- 
cause values are here just as fixed, as 
stable and as unswerving as they are in 
those cities, for Portland is to the Pacific 
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Northwest just precisely what Boston is 
to New England, New York to the East- 
ern Middle States and Chicago to the 
Mississippi Valley. On the other hand, 
money can uniformly be invested with 
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more profit here because the laws of 
supply and demand are the same the 
world over, and no one will attempt to 
say that idle money is as plentiful in the 
West as it is in the East. 

But it is the province of this article to 
speak of three cities in the West, or, more 
properly speaking, of one city embracing 
three. This one city is Portland, Ore., 
and those so closely allied with it as to 
make the progress of one the progress of 
the others are Oregon City, ten miles up 
the Willamette, and Oswego, lying mid- 
way between the two. 

Of Portland we will have very little to 
say, as so much has been written about it 
in the magazines during the last year or 
two that almost every reader understands 
what the city is pretty well ; at least as 
well as one can without a personal visit. 
We will, however, say in general terms 
that the city has a population of about 
eighty-five thousand people and is grow- 
ing and building very rapidly. Itis a place 
of great wealth and also great enterprise, 
and is, and always has been, the metrop- 
olis of the Pacific Northwest. 

Oregon City is intimately associated 
with the growth of Portland, because at 


that point the Willamette River has a fall 
of some forty feet, giving one of the finest 
water powers on the coast, or about 300,- 
ooo horse power at low water. This 
power now runs quite a number of large 
mills, giving employment to some three 
thousand people, and also generates the 
electricity for lighting most of our streets 
and buildings, and for turning many of 
our wheels of commerce. 

That Oregon City is to be an important 
place no one can doubt, and as her popu- 
lation is rapidly growing down the river 
toward Portland, and Portland is growing 
still more rapidly up the river toward 
Oregon City, it can be seen that before 
many years they will be one city, as they 
practically are now in community of in- 
terests. 

But between the two, on the west bank 
of the Willamette, almost touching the 
borders of both, lies the place we wish to 
speak particularly of—Oswego. This is 
the site of the only iron manufacturing 
plant on the coast, consisting of a large 
blast furnace and a cast-iron pipe foundry, 
the entire plant employing some seven 
hundred and sixty men. 

If the reader does not know to the con- 
trary, it may seem that these industries 
do not amount to much; but when it is 
understood that Oswego is practically the 
only place on the coast where iron ore is 
found in sufficient quantities, and of good 
quality, in juxtaposition with fuel and the 
other ingredients for making iron, it will 
be seen that Oswego enjoys a monopoly 
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that must build up at that point a large 
and flourishing city. 

But aside from this industry Oswego 
has a fine water power, of some two thou- 
sand five hundred to three thousand horse 
power, which can be utilized for running 
other plants, and which the company will 
endeavor to interest capitalists in who 
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want a fine location for almost any kind 
of a factory. 

The Oswego town site proper is one of 
the most beautiful suburbs of Portland, 
and will undoubtedly soon be one of the 
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most important portions of the city, both 
in point of population and business. 

It is here that we offer an investment 
that we believe will prove one of the most 
remunerative—and at the same time one 
of absolute safety—ever offered in the 
East or West. For the real estate we 
offer there to depreciate in value means 
for the whole West to collapse ; and all 
who have studied the situation know that 
the West never was as prosperous as to- 
day. 

Our experience has taught us that East- 
ern investors not only want investments 
that promise good returns, but they also 
want something as reliable as Government 
bonds ; and that is just what we offer in 
Oswego. 

An opportunity is now offered the public 
to secure this property at first prices, and 
at prices lower than any like property can 
be secured at or around Portland. As a 
matter of fact this property is offered for 
a short time at much less than its real 
value, for the purpose of getting its in- 
terests scattered all over the country. In 
this way we know we can secure the co- 
operation of people who are looking for 
sites for factories, business locations, etc., 
who will join us in the work of develop- 
ment. 

It is one thing to buy property after 
the price has been advanced on it from 
three to six or eight times—quite another 
thing to buy at first prices and reap 
those advances yourself; and the latter 
opportunity is what we now offer you. 


What we advertise is known as the first 
addition to Oswego, lying five blocks, or 
less than 1,700 feet, from the centre of 
the present town site and adjoining it on 
the west. This addition is platted with 
twenty-foot alleys and all streets are eighty 
feet wide, save a 100-foot boulevard along 
the east sideand through the centre. Lots 
are 25x120 feet. Those on the boulevard 
adjoining the present town site and fac- 
ing east are $200 for inside and $300 for 
corners, but the corner lots will only be 
sold in connection with the three ad- 
joining. 

On the boulevard, running east and 
west, the corners are thirty feet wide. They 
are worth $275 and the inside lots $175, 
with same restrictions as to corners. All 
other corners in this addition are offered 
at a uniform price of $175 and $125 for lot 
next to corner. These will be sold in 
pairs at $300. 

All other inside lots are $1oo, and will 
be sold in any number from one up. 
Terms on all lots are the same, viz., $10 
per lot cash with the order, and $5 per 
month thereafter on each lot until paid, 
with interest on deferred payments at 6 
per cent. per annum. From these’ prices 
we allow a discount of 5 per cent. for 
cash. 

Remember these lots are only five to 
eight blocks from the business centre, 
and we will guarantee that each lot will 
be on good, high, level and _ sightly 
ground. The whole addition has a beau- 
tiful slope toward the east, giving a su- 
perb view of the Willamette River and 
the Snowy Range, including Mounts Hood 
and St. Helens. 

Do not delay if you want a few of these 
lots at first prices. They are sure to 
make money, and you can rest assured we 
will make just as good a selection as you 
could were you on the ground. You can 
get our rating from any commercial 
agency, or write any bank in Portland 
about us. Plats, maps and full particu- 
lars free on application. 

To any person who will sell six lots or 
more we will pay a good commission. If 
the reader would like to buy a few lots, 
get a friend or two to join so you can 
take six or more and make the discount. 
Or pools can be formed of a half dozen 
or more people, which will make the pay- 
ments very easy. Write for agents’ cir- 
cular. 

BortTHWICck, Batty & Co., 
Portland, Ore. 
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“ ” =. Depot, 365 Canal Street. 108, 
TIRED AND CROSS 
Tuma For USE 
~ BAILEY’S RUBBER Piles, POND’S 


urns, 


arise, EXTRACT, 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
HEEL CUSHION Catarrh, 


give elasticity and ease to every step taken 
y the wearer. It breaks the Shock or jarring of Soreness 
the body when walking,'and is particularly adapted to all 
— oe ouned to bs on their Be To Fay yor L 
rom $pinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Ner- 

vous A ffections it will be founda great relief. The ameness, 
rubber with its annular projections isas soft as velwet, 
thoroughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather covered next Sore EB es 
to the foot, and can be instant! adjusted inside of the boot, V' }] 
directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per 


Pair, mailed upon receipt ‘a price. Inflammation 
’ 


EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS. ~ . 
DEMAND POND’ $ EXTRACT. 


C.J. BAILEY &CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | Hemorrhages, acceet no susstiuie 


Gentlemen—Having practically tested the efficiency of 
your Rubber Cushions, I have every confidence in recom- 
mending them in Spinal and Kidney diseases. They certain- 
ly prevent the jarring of the body when walking. 

Henry C. Wituiams, M. D., 6 Park Square, Boston. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
TOURS. 


MosT UNIQUE PLEASURE TRIPS AVAILABLE. 








PRESENTING THE 


CHOICEST OPPORTUNITIES FOR A WINTER VACATION. 


1 


FLORIDA. 


February 2 and 16, 
March |, 15 and 
29, 1892. 


BEARAU ERLE 


CALIFORNIA 


February 24, 
March 24, 
April 20, 1892. 








Oro Point Comronr, 
Wasuineton ano 
Ricumono. 
February 2, 1892. 


MEXICO, 


February 10, 
1892. 
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Superbly Appointed Special Trains in Charge of Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon. 


Excursion Tickets, including all Traveling Expenses, *K More Reasonable, More American, More Com- 
are sold at the Most Liberal Rates. fortable than a Trip Abroad. 





For itineraries and tickets, address Tourist AGENT. Pennsylvania R. R., 849 Broadway, New 
York ; 205 Washington Street, Boston, or 233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, Gen. Manager. J. R. WOOD, Gen, Passenger Agent. 
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Mup, slush, snow, rain, frost—these uncom- 
fortable features of our winter—need never be 
endured, save by those who are fast in the stocks 
of unrelenting business. 


A PLEASANT voyage via one of the Quebec 
Steamship Company’s elegantly-appointed ves- 
sels enables one to reach beautiful Bermuda’s 
balmy atmosphere, where, amid a wreath of 
tropical foliage and bloom, o’er-taxed nerves 
and failing strength may find the surest heal-all 
—nature’s own. The curing and resting proc- 
ess is most pleasant and thorough when the 
health seeker is surrounded with the many little 
comforts and luxuries usually enjoyed at home, 
and these will never be missed in Bermuda at 
such inviting hostelries as the well-known Prin- 
cess and the Hamilton, each a model of excel- 
lence in equipment and management. 


In our own South, too, the winter tourist finds 
entertainment and countless beautiful features 
to help while away a holiday. The orange groves 
of Florida and California, the fishing and shoot- 
ing and outdoor winter pastimes enjoyed at their 
numerous resorts, cause the traveler to speedily 
forget the discomforts of the climate he has left 
behind. These enjoyments are distant, ’tis true, 
but the perfection of modern traveling facilities 
annihilates distance. A trip via the Clyde line 
of steamships, the Savannah line, or such routes 
as the Santa Fé, the ‘‘Sunset Route,” ‘‘ Ogden 
Route,’’ ‘‘Shasta Route,” C., B. and Q., Plant 
System, Florida Central, etc., is so enjoyable 
that semi-tropic lands are reached ere one thinks 
of distance. 


Devotees of tennis, and all the world of 
fashion which it gathers round it, herald the St. 
Augustine tournament as a harbinger of spring, 
whilst yet the sleigh bells tinkle in the Northern 
air or rude Boreas swirls the snow storm. 
Florida is indeed the perfection of climate alike 
for players and spectators ; not too hot for exer- 
cise, yet warm enough for all the social outdoor 
pleasantries; and what can add more to the 
convenience and comfort of the Southbound 
traveler than the pleasant run down the coast 
in one of the elegant steamers of the Clyde line, 
which leave New York tri-weekly for Jackson- 
ville. Of a truth the lines of a modern traveler 
are cast in pleasant places. The St. Augustine 
tournament this year.should be a greater suc- 
cess even than last year, and the Clyde steam- 
ers for February should be taxed to their ut- 
most capacity with the wielders of the racket 
seeking honors in Southern tennis fields. 


*- 
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THE attractive series of special winter 
tours provided by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will surely find favor with 
those who contemplate enjoying a semi- 
tropical holiday. Admirable arrange- 
ments have been perfected for’a series 
of unique pleasure trips to Old Point 
Comfort, Washington and Richmond 
for February, 1892; to California on 
February 24, March 24 and April 20, 1892; to 
Mexico on February 10, 1892, and to Florida on 
February 2 and 16 and March 1, 15 and 29, 1892. 
Better opportunity for visiting the South could 
not be desired, and no effort will be spared to 
make the tours thoroughly enjoyable. Superbly- 
appointed special trains, in charge of an agent 
and chaperon, will convey travelers to selected 
destinations, and a very convenient ticket ar- 
rangement, which covers all traveling expenses, 
will save a vast amount of worry and trouble. 


THE many notural beauties of the far-famed 
Adirondacks wiil be easily accessible when the 
season for healthful outings again arrives. By 
making Boonville, N. Y., on the R., W. and O. 
R.R., the initial point to these charming wilds, 
travelers will find admirable facilities for reach- 
ing the most attractive points. A 12-mile trip 
by stage from Boonville brings one to Moose 
River, thence 8 miles via F. to 
Minnehaha, where steamer is taken for Old 
Forge, at the foot of the Fulton chain of lakes. 
The Forge House offers excellent accommoda- 
tion here, and the trip is continued by steamer 
to the head of the Fourth Lake, where will be 
found another good hotel. 

The favorite route from Fourth Lake to the 
Saranac River lies through Fifth, Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth lakes of the Fulton chain to where 
the Saranac River begins, and where Miller’s 
Hotel and the Ampersand are located. This trip 
can be made from Fourth Lake, with a guide and 
ordinary outfit, in two and a half days, and good 
camps are scattered all along the route. 


THE provisions for the comfort of patrons of 
the Vermont Central are striking illustrations of 
the perfection of modern railroading. Travelers 
between New York, Boston and Montreal find 
genuine comfort all the way and are not 
slow in showing their appreciation of this pop- 
ular route, 


NEVER was the truth of the ‘‘survival of the 
fittest”” more apparent than in these rushing 
days when competition becomes practically a 
war and only genuine worth and unflagging ef- 
fort can triumph. The advantage of a thorough 
business education to the young men and 
women of to-day can hardly be overestimated. 
Now, if ever, can such educational institutions 
as Meads’ Business College, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
truly claim to be national advantages. Knowl- 
edge is indeed power, and the graduate of 
Meads’ goes forth well equipped for the battle 
of life. 











THE champion light weight—a short ton of 
coal. 


Birps of a feather flock together; women 
with high hats sit all over the house.— Zexas 
Siftings. 


RULEs of the road—Surveyors’ chains.—Puck, 


WINTER hath its openings as well as spring. 
The small boy who ventures on thin ice may be 
as effectually swamped as the husband who has 
invested in an Easter bonnet for his wife.— 
Puck. 

THE dried codfish is the only fish that wears 
its shirt open on the back.— Zexas Siftings. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATOR. 

Mr. JoLiipoy: ‘‘ Well, I must-say that college 
does a boy a great deal of good.” 

Mr. SAKESALIVE: ‘‘Is that so?” 

Mr. JoLiinoy: ‘Yes. My son came home 
for Thanksgiving, and between betting on foot- 
ball and playing poker the young rascal won 
enough from me to keep him in pocket money 
for a year.” —Puck. 


A NEW RULE ABOUT TIPS, 

WAITER (to customer about to leave the res- 
taurant) : ‘‘ You’ve forgotten something, haven’t 
you?” 

CusToMER : ‘I guess not. I’ve got my over- 
coat, cane and hat. What have I forgotten ?” 

WAITER (extending his hand): ‘* The tip, if 
you please, sir.” 

Customer : ‘‘ I had a fowl dinner, didn’t I?” 

Walter : ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

CusToMER : “‘ Well, according to the new base- 
ball rules there are to be no more foul tips. 
Good day !"— Zexas Siftings. 


A MYSTERY CLEARED UP. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: ‘‘ Why did David 
use a sling to kill Goliah?”’ 

LitTLE Boy: ‘‘’Cause he hadn’t any giant 
powder for his gun !’’"— Zexas Siftings. 

REPUTATION may be a bubble, but he is an 
unwise man who bursts it.—Puck. 

THE man who would fish successfully must 
bait his hook, even if he has to hook his bait.— 
Texas Siftings. 
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‘*MAmMA,”’ said little Nell, ‘‘is it the artificial 
rain that makes the artificial flowers grow ?*’— 
Baltimore American 


A Doc is property when he is stolen, but he is 
not property when the assessor comes around. 


You can kill a stream by damming it, but you 
can’t kill a cat that way.— Zexas Siftings. 


LEAvEs from nature’s note book strew the 
ground so thickly just now that ‘‘he who runs 
may read.’’—Binghamton Republican, 


ScHuLts: ‘*Do you see that dog of mine 
over there ?” 

MILER: ‘‘ Yes,Iseehim. Right smart-look- 
ing dog.”’ 

** You bet he is. 
than I have.” 

‘‘Is that so? Well, some years ago, I had a 
dog just like that one of yours, still he hadn’t 
sense enough to go in out of the rain.’’— Zexas 
Siflings. 

TIME is money ; but it doesn’t apply to the 
time of the losing horse.-—Puck, 

OnE of the aggravating things about house- 
keeping is that as soon as the weather gets so 
cool thatice is not greatly needed it ceasesto melt 
rapidly.— Buffalo Express. 

A cure effected by a laying on of hands— 
Spanking a child for general cantankerousness, 
—Morning Journal 

A Fox skin is worth a dollar; but it’s the 
hardest way to earn adollar to get a fox where 
you can skin him.—2ichmond Recorder, 

WHEN amateur sparrers contend for a cup, 
the cup should be in the shape of a punch bowl. 
—Texas Siftings. . 

THERE are two kinds of women in the .world 
—one kind sits and cries silently about her 
wrongs, and the other storms and raves about 
her rights.—A¢échison Globe. 

A TUMBLE-DOWN affair—A wrestling match. — 
Texas Siftings. 


That dog has got more sense 


OnE of the new guide books, ‘‘ Chicago and 
Its Environs,” begins on the other side of the 
Atlantic. That's Chicago all over. It won't be 
long before they’re running their alleged en- 
virons out into stellar space.—Puck. 
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Too Much Trouble 
To Prepare Soup? 


On the contrary, dear sir or madam, with Armour’s Extract of 
Beef the trouble is infinitesimal. Not much trouble required to 
prepare the following: 


RECIPE FOR PLAIN SOUP STOCK. 

To two and one-half quarts of water add one ounce of Armour’s Extract of Beef, 
one 1aedium-sized onion, four cloves stuck in the same, one turnip, and one root 
of stalk celery, eight pepper corns, one bay leaf, and one even tablespoon of salt. 
Boil from twenty to twenty-five minutes on a slow fire, then strain out the 
vegetables. Two quarts of stock will be the result of this preparation, as the one 
pint of water will evaporate during the process of cooking. 

And if you would like to know how to prepare a variety of 
Soups and Sauces—using this “Stock” as a foundation—send us 
your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing, free, one 


of our Cook Books, 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 





Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide 
attention. 

. The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of aioli that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 

The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections in the Northwest. 

For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
Cc. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 











OUTDOOR PASTIMES FOR WOMEN. 


THE day has departed when it was considered 
ungentle and masculine for women to partici- 
pate in outdoor sports. Within the latter half 
of this practical century America, at least, has 
decreed that feminine beauty and feminine 
health are synonymous, and to attain these 
womankind clamored long and loudly at the 
iron portals so jealously closed by that most 
exacting of monsters, Good Form, betwixt her 
and her brethren, who themselves regarded the 
luxury of sports afield as their exclusive right. 
But the moment man championed the beauty of 
color, of splendidly-developed figures, of firm 
flesh and a springy, tireless footstep as the 
truest attributes of girlish loveliness the diffi- 
culty ended. Women, like men, learned to 
despise the beauty (?) of idleness, of listless 
hands, of pallid cheeks, of languid, doughy 
figures, and they welcomed the time when men, 
in conjunction with Mrs. Grundy, accorded to 
the world of women the privilege of healthful 
exercises, where strong life-giving airs and ge- 
nial sunshine need not be filtered through the 
glass and garniture of four square walls before 
it became refined (?) sufficiently for feminine 
lungs to inhale and feminine faces to be bared to. 

Years ago that dainty, essentially lady-like 
game, la grace, and that queen of elegance in 


pastimes, archery, comprised the limit of out-. 


door sports for women, Perhaps these were 
diversified by a mild bout at shuttlecock and 
battledore ; but as for a sport that would tone up 
one’s muscles, hardens one’s flesh, develop the 
chest and send the blood bounding with life and 
warmth through one’s veins, why, our grand- 
mothers would have turned to their tambour 
work, their spinning wheels and embroidery 
frames in horror at the very mention of such 
things. 

Then appeared that insidious and, alas! in- 
sipid thing, croquet, invented more for the pur- 
pose of furthering bad tempers and flirtations 
than physical development. But it was the thin 
edge of the wedge after all, and as such one 
should respect it, for close upon its heels fol- 
lowed lawn tennis, as it wascalled in its infancy, 
and from this little seedling burst forth the 
blooming bouquet of health-giving games, and 
namby-pamby, inane young girlhood awakened 
to the realization that the present age demanded 
of her nothing more perfect than the physique 
of the goddesses of ancient Greece. That Diana 
who 

Dropped her silvery bow 

Upon the meadows low 
was far more of an ideal beauty than the wasp- 
waisted, bepowdered, bepatched caricature of 
robustness that femininity boasted in ‘‘ye 
olden times.”’ 

And to-day there is little indeed from which 
we are barred out- riding, sailing, swimming, 
rowing, paddling, cricketing, fishing and even 
shooting, and the latest thing approved—cy- 
cling ; but in enumerating these all on a wild 
midwinter night one feels the pulse of a hot 
national blood athrob in one’s veins, that de- 
mands with every heart beat a special mention 
of Canadian national winter sports, in which 
both lads and lassies participate. And one in- 
stinctively yields to the impulse, saying, ‘‘And 
now abideth these three—skating, tobogganing 
and snowshoeing,” but the greatest of these 
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is snowshoeing, particularly on a night when 
a cold northern moon hangs aloft and the world 
beneath it looks like a big Christmas card with 
its crystallized pine trees and its fringes of 
icicles glittering and shimmering in the pale 
cold light. 

Then our youth doffs its feathers and finery, 
dons its blanket coat, worsted toque, and shod 
with shoes aboriginal tramps forth through for- 
est and field with a care-free gait, the sturdy step 
and rollicking laughter known only to rosiest 
health and—Canada. And what maiden is there 
in our strong young country who considers her 
feet too fragile to be encased in three pairs of 
woolen stockings, then bound about with a pair 
of gay moccasins and strapped to the network 
of a big, unwieldy snowshoe! And what is 
there in the first steps she takes that transforms 
those huge duck-footed Idoking shoes into a 
web of wings that skim over field and fence and 
drift, with the ease of Hiawatha’s magic mocca- 
sins and the delicious vigor that Canada’s 
daughters alone possess. 

Few girls logk prettier in evening dress than 
in a blanket suit (the most sensible thing ever 
devised for weathering a northern climate), The 
short light skirt and loose double-breasted coat, 
each bordered with the brilliant stripes and 
‘*buttonhole’”’ stitched edges, look very little like 
the homely couch covers for which they were 
originally manufactured. And, some way or 
other, the face that laughs out at you from its nest 
of upturned coat collar and little curls astray from 
the confines of the brilliant toque has a certain 
gypsy likeness, a touch of sauciness and merry 
vitality one seldom sees in a ballroom. And, 
oh! what an irresistible bit of color she is, from 
the tassel on her toque tothe gaily-embroidered 
toe of her moccasin. True, the latter may not 
be quite as Cinderella-like as the French heeled 
slipper that her little foot will fill at the Govern- 
or’s ball to-morrow night, but it is close and pli- 
able and warm, and la Canadienne loves her 
buckskin shoon, heelless and flat as it may be. 

Given a moonlit night, an atmosphere 
when the mercury drops to zero, or as much 
below as it can, a 5-mile stretch of drifted 
snow, an escort stalwart and brave, whose hand 
is strong, whose arm is muscular, whose foot is 
fleet and tireless, and little Lady Canada is con- 
tent. She will snap her fingers at Fate, laugh 
in the face of Fortune and tramp for hours by 
the side of the big jovial lad, racing him down 
hill, having her small mittened fingers smoth- 
ered in his brawny paw as he assists her up that 
long, long slope and over that high and marvel- 
lously frequent fence. Then comes the little 
stretch of forest land where the black cedars 
shut out the moonlight and the way is very un- 
certain. They halt. He raises his face, lays his 
hand, cup shaped, across his lips and gives a 
weird, long call. Through the shadows and 
cedars floats a reply from their comrades who 
have tramped far forward. He responds, they 
double it, and after a little argument, in which 
she asserts that she ‘‘can see as plainly as if it 
were day, and that she can get along famously 
by herself, thank you,” he takes her hand au- 
thoritatively and trudges along, winding in and 
out among the trees and making the way far 
more difficult than need be. 

E, PAULINE JOHNSON, 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


ANY OF THESE BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
NAMED. RESPONSIBILITY CEASES WHEN BOOK IS MAILED. 





ANGLING. 
American Angler’s Book, Memorial Edition. Norris, $5 
American Salmon Fishing. hese Brae wae Sele 
Angling. Blakely ° ee ae ae 


Angling for Salt Water Fish; e 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. ” Shipley 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . . se * 
Book of the Game (Fish) Laws . .... 
Fish Culture. Norris. . . a 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott’ + 
Fishing Tackle, Its Material, Etc. Keene e 
Fishing with the 1 “6 6 « 
Fly Rods and Fly ackle. Wells : : : : 
Frank Forrester’s Fish and ingen ce 
Fysshe and Fysshynge . . oe 
Home Fishing and Home Waters. S. Green 
More About Black Bass, a  €e's 
Go a-Fishing, Prime ... eee ae 
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Scientific Ang er. Foster: ; 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, Etc. 





Roosevelt . " 
‘The'Game Fish of the Northern States. “Roosevelt, 
The Sea Fisherman. Wilcocks . ....... 


‘The Salmon Fisher. Hallock . <a Wwibencenie 
Where the Trout Hide. Kit Clark, . « « Cloth, 
Paper, 

BOATING AND YACHTING. 


Art of Sail Making. ee aye 
Amateur Sailing. Biddle ee 
American Yacht List . . ‘eae 
Boat Building and Sailing. Neison : 
Boat Sailing and Management. Prescott as 
Boat Sailors’ Manual. Qualtrough. . .. . . 
Canoe and Camp Cooke: Seneca OP err 
Canoe and Boat nee s or Amateurs. “Stephens : 
Cones tages, Ge. vauk. 6 6 8 ee 8 
Canoe and Camera. Steele. . Pe ee ae 
Canvas Canoes ; How to Build Them. Field’ : : 
Cruisesin Small Yachts ........+.. 
Fore and Aft Seamanship . . ‘ ses 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. Bishop ° eae ee 
Knots, Ties and Splices. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, . 
Manual of Naval Architecture. White .... . 
Model Yachts. Grosvenor. ...... ° 
Paddle and Portage. Steele . : . . 
Practical Boat Building. = ° . 
Practical Boat Sailing. Davie ‘ 
Sailors’ Handy Book. Lieut. ‘Dealivongh, U.S.N. 
Simple Elements of Navigation ° ° 
Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt . 
Vacation Ne eS eee 
* Who Won?” Capt. Summers. |: . 
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Yacht Building for "Lomtuaes. Biddle 
Yacht and Boat Sailing. Kemp . 
Yacht — ing. Biddle . . 
Yachtsand Yachting .... 
Yachts, Boats and Canoes . . 
Yachts, Small. C. B. Kunhardt 
Yachtsman’s Guide. Patterson ° 
‘Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the Road, Sig- 
nals, Seamanship, ar ° 
Yachtsman’s Souvenir. 200 Tilustrations | | 
Yacht Portraits . .. . Cloth, $7 50. Morocco, 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adirondack Tales. Murray . . e 
Adventures in the Wilderness. Murray : ° 
Camping and Camp Outfits. Shields . . 
-amp Life in the Woods. W.H.Gibson . 
Daylight Land. Murray . . ‘ 
Camping and Cruising in Florida : 
Complete American Trapper. Gibson 
Hints on Camping. Henderson . 

Ranch Life. eee ee 
‘Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse... ....... 
Wooaoratt; “"wetemuce” 2... sw 8k ttt 


_ 
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HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
A Lost Opportunity ; Stopping an ara A Side 
Shot, Three picturesin colors . . 
A Mighty Hunter 
saves on the Great Hunting Grounds ¢ of the 
The Anavienn Sportsman, Lewis . : ; ‘ 
Antelope and Deer of America. nanan ° 


Art of Shooting. Lancaster . . . = 

Big Game of North America. . . . , Cle oth, 
Fuil morocco, 

Book of the Game Laws. . .... +. « ° 


Cruisings inthe Cascades . 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus 
Fifty "Years with Rod and Gon. Cros... 
Frank Forrester's Field Sports. Two volumes each. 
Frank Forrester’s Sporting Scenes. Two —— 
each. Cloth . . 
Frank Forrester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen ; ; 
How I Becamea Crack Shot. Farrow .... . 
How to Huntand Trap. Batty e cécuaties 
Mountain Trails and — in Colnenac eo 
Shooting onthe Wing. . ‘ 
Sportsman’s Pavedios “Beard - ene Gt 
SEL ENUMIEr, VOIIIUNG . 6.5 6 6 6 te 8 8 
The Breech Loader. Gloan ; Sree ce 
The Crack Shot; or Rifleman's Guide. . 5 3. 
The Dead Shot ; or Sportsman’s Guide. 
The Modern American — and ‘Revolver . ‘ 
po eer ae 
Trajectory Test . x ear 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffing well : ieee 
wae and Glass Ball Shooting —_ a Rifle. H.C. 
Ms « as wre as Ae a ee 


KEN N EL. 

American Kennel. Burges. . . . 
Book of the Dog. Vero. Shaw .. 
Common Sense of Dog ne . 
Diseases of the Dog. Dalziel . ° 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill . .... 
Dog, Breaking. Floyd ... ° 
Dogs of Great Britain and America F 
Dog, the Dinks. Mayhew and Hutchinson ; 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond 
Dogs: Their Management and Treatment in Disease. 

Ashmont . — oe . 
Englishe Dogges. “Reprint of 1576 . ; . 
Fox Terrier. Lee agra 3 
Our Friend the Dog. Seats Serie bbs 
Our Prize Dogs . . €58'%s 
Pedigree Record Book, “Fifth Generation | 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables ..... . 
Principles of Dog Training, Ashmont ... . 
Oe, NO 5 8 tt tt 
The Fox Terrier. Dalsiel . . . 2. « « ° 
The Greyhound. Dalziel . . ... 
The Mastiff, History of. Wynn 2 
The Scientific Education of the Dog’ tothe Gun | 
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Diseases of Horses, Dalziel ° ie «@ « 
Horse Training Made Easy. Jennings a ee 

Mayhew’s Horse Doctor . ° 
Melville Whyte’s Riding Recollections’ ° 
Practical Horse Keeper . . —_ 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding | i” < 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America . 


TENNIS. 


Lawn Tennis in Our Own Country. Slocum. Cloth 
aper 


Lawn Tennis Guide 


a = as a Game of Skill. * By Lieut. S. c. yi 
eile 





Tennis, Lawn 1 Tennis. Rackets and Fives < e¢ 
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ALWAYS SAFE 


If you take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Don’t be in- 
duced to purchase any other blood-purifier. Pim- 

ca ples, blotches, boils, car- 

x buncles, debility, sores, 
rheumatism, headaches, 
nervousness, loss of ap- 
a petite, sleeplessness, and 
- pains in the back and 
side indicate lurking dis- 
ease, which, if not treat- 
ed promptly, are liable 
to result in permanent 
loss of health. The spe- 
cific for all cases of 
blood-impurity is the 
well-known alterative, 
eee. AYER’S Sarsaparilla, the 
Superior Medicine. It expels every trace of poison 
and acid from the system. No other blood med- 
icine has so successfully won and held the confi- 
dence of the public as 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Has cured others, will cure you 





—. <= 





WINTER. DAYS 


Are short and the nights long. Colds, coughs, croup, sore throat, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and kindred complaints, which often at- 
tack suddenly and when least expected, are now to be feared. 
Prevent a night-call on the doctor by having at hand 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 






































Every work by Archdeacon Farrar has a high 
‘purpose and bears the mark of his rich scholar- 
‘ship. In ‘‘ Darkness and Dawn” these attri- 
butes are evidenced in every page. Rome 
under the emperors, and especially in the days 
-of Nero, has been the theme of many historians 
and novelists ; but no work has, so far as we can 
recollect, dealt with the supreme and deeply-in- 
teresting problem which underlies Archdeacon 
Farrar’s work: why a religion so humble in its 
origin and so feeble in its earthly resources as 
Christianity should have taken captive the in- 
tellect of the civilized world. The author asks 
that it may not be treated as a novel, for the 
outline of it was imperatively decided for him 
by the exigence of fact, and not by the rules of 
art. Nevertheless, few novels areas interesting 
or deal with human passion and folly and social 
and political depravity with such masterly skill. 
Roman life, with all its pagan splendor, its 
cruelty and bloodshed, its vices and its virtues, 
lives again. Nero and Agrippina, Tigellinus 
and Poppza show the worst that heathen Rome 
could be and the worst she could do. Well 
might it appear that, with the Church in its pov- 
erty and its persecutions, and not with the world 
and its gorgeous criminality, lay the secret of 

—man’s hope and happiness. [Longmans, Green 
-& Co., New York.] 


‘*PATTERSON’s ILLUSTRATED NAUTICAL DIc- 
“TIONARY ”’ (unabridged), by Capt. Howard Patter- 
son, author of ‘‘ The Common Sense Naviga- 
tor,” etc., forms an invaluable book of reference 
for all interested in nautical subjects, rang- 
ing from the frail canoe to the ponderous man- 
-of-war. Every feature of sail and steam craft, 
from keel to truck, from bedplate to funnel, is 
fully described and explained by practical text 
and 500 descriptive engravings. [Publication 
office, 99 and 101 Fourth avenue, New York.] 


THE latest important addition to the literature 
of sports, pastimes and exercises is a series of 
eight volumes called ‘‘ Handbooks of Athletic 
Sports,” edited by Ernest Bell, M. A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. These will prove most 
useful as books of instruction and reference to 
all interested in the subjects covered, as they 
contain many valuable hints for perfecting one’s 
self in recognized athletic and kindred ama- 
teur sports. Special chapters are devoted to 
pastimes and exercises for women, and all con- 
tributions are from the pens of authorities in the 
several departments of English games, The 
series is profusely illustrated and also contains 
‘many explanatory diagrams which lend addi- 
tional interest to pleasantly-written instructive 
matter. [London, Geo. Bell & Sons.] 


” 


‘*STAGE LAND,”’ the curious habits and cus- 
toms of its inhabitants, described by Jerome K. 
Jerome and drawn by J. Bernard Partridge, is 
one of those sidelights on the profession which 
are always popular and, in the garb in which 
this work introduces its subject, deservedly so; 
for while the author brings a close knowledge 
and a caustic humor to the letterpress, the artist 
has carried forward the author's ideals in a 
series of admirably drawn illustrations. The 
stage hero and _ heroine, the stage villain, the 
stage servant, the child, the comedian and the 
stage sailor are a gallery of worthies whose por- 
traits especially appeal to our artistic reminis- 
cence. [Chatto & Windus.] 


‘* THe Story OF FRANCIS CLUDDE,”’ by Stanley 
I. Weyman, is more of an English family his- 
tory than a novel. It deals with a most inter- 
esting period, the early years of the reign of 
Queen Mary, when the Catholic religion was 
just re-established, and onward during the 
throes of the Reformation. The whole work 
throws valuable light on the movements of a 
time in which the reader generally finds himself 
buried under uninviting tomes of religious con- 
troversy, and should be especially welcome and 
interesting to those whose ordinary opportunities 
of research have not made them intimately ac- 
quainted with the England of the sixteenth 
century. [Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York.] 

‘* ANGLING SKETCHES,”’ by Andrew Lang, will, 
notwithstanding the somewhat low estimate in 
which the author holds his angling accomplish- 
ments, well repay the fisherman whose inclina- 
tion tends toward the capture of trout and salmon 
in the streams and lochs of Bonnie Scotland ; 
but its chief charm on this side the Atlantic will 
be found in the series of stories with which, like 
all good anglers, the author ‘lards his pages. 
[Longmans, Green & Co., New York. ] 

‘* MODERN AMERICAN RIFLEs,”’ by A. C. Gould 
(‘* Ralf Greenwood ’’), is a volume likely to find 
favor with admirers of both the target and 
sporting rifles. It contains a great deal of use- 
ful information about the manufacture and 
valuable qualities of many kinds of rifles ; also 
chapters on sights, positions in rifle shooting, 
aiming, holding and firing; the trajectory of 
bullets ; care of the rifle ; construction of ranges ; 
targets used in America; ammunition and 


bullet making and the rules governing rifle 
shooting. The author writes with the pen of 
experience, and has the knack of imparting in- 
formation in a manner which the expert or 
novice will readily understand. 
[Bradlee Whidden, Boston ] 


Illustrated. 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


THE policy of Proctor’s Theatre is to encour- 
age native authors, and the list of its successes 
is a fitting tribute to the patriotism which in- 
spired the policy and the sagacity with which 
the plays have been selected. ‘‘ Shenandoah,’’ 
‘““Men and Women,” “All the Comforts of 
Home” and ‘‘ Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows ” have 
each in turn become as familiar as household 
words. To these may now be added “ The Lost 
Paradise,’’ which is nightly attracting and sat- 
isfying overflowing audiences. Indeed sogreat 
is the demand for admittance, beyond the pos- 
sibility of satisfaction, that there can be no doubt 
no other attraction will be necesSary during the 
present season. 


‘‘A Trip To CHINA Town,” Hoyt’s diverting 
nonsense at the Madison Square Theatre, has 
taken a new lease with changes in the cast and 
an improved performance. Eleanor Beebe is 
now playing Zony, and rollicking as the fun of 
‘‘A Trip to China Town”’ is it is sternly kept 
within the lines of prudence and common sense. 
A really clever performance is not marred by 
the slightest approach to buffoonery, and who- 
ever loves song and merry jest and the sparkle 


” 


of lively wit will find them all in ‘‘A Trip to- 


China Town.” 


‘*THE Country Crrcus,”’ at the Academy of 
Music, New York, is a spectacular comedy in 
the literal sense. The glamor of the tented 
show, which pervades the whole entertainment, 
catches the audience and holds them through 
all the old familiar scenes. The Meer sisters in 
their double-bareback jockey act, Mr. George 
Kline and his comical donkey, ‘‘ Topsy Stock- 
ton,” and Professor Conrad and his trained ani- 
mals are especially attractive to the juvenile 
patrons of this very amusing entertainment. A 
real circus ring is built upon the stage; indeed 
‘*The Country Circus’’ is more than a name—it 
is a fact. 


THE attractions of ‘‘ Miss Helyett” at the Star 
have been enhanced by the assumption by 
Laura Bellini of the character of Zhe Spanish 
Maiden, a part which exactly fits her vocal abil- 
ities, and by the addition of Mamie Cahill, the 
danseuse, and extra ballet. Erethis is published 
‘*Miss Helyett” will have taken up fresh quar- 
ters by transfer to the Standard, where it may 
be confidently expected it will successfully 
hold the boards for many weeks. 


THE stage has a patois of its own for most 
nationalities, from the pigeon English of the 
Chinese tothe Bowery tough, and many of its 
creations have become the fathers of a new 
philology. Mr. Heege, the author of ‘* Yon 
Yonson,” who, by the bye, impersonates his 
own hero, at the Park, has added to the 
roll of stage patois that of the Swedish emi- 
grant—the type of the solid, slow but hearty 
Scandinavian. There is pathos as well as 
comedy in ‘‘ Yon Yonson,”’ and its three weeks 
at the Park will be all too short for it. 


Sipney Drew and Gladys Rankin Drew 
wanted no greater attraction during their stay 
at the Standard than ** That Girl from Mexico,” 
which alike amused its audiences and afforded 
critics with long memories an excellent oppor- 
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tunity of unburdening their historical reminis- 
cences. One traced the paternity of the play 
back to the palmy days of Charles Matthews at 
the London Royalty in 1865, only to be pounced 
upon by another bookworm, who had unearthed 
it in an anterior French source. It is of slight 
moment where the material came from; Mr. 
Gordon has clothed it in all that is valuable to 
the modern playgoer. 

‘““THE TYROLEAN” has finished its first suc- 
cessful season at the Casino. It will be followed 
by a series of old favorites and past Casino tri- 
umphs, including ‘‘The Gypsey Baron, ‘‘ The 
Brigands,”’ ‘‘ Nanon,”’ and ‘‘ The Bat,” in all of 
which Marie Tempest will sing the prima don- 
na’s music, and that is equivalent to saying 
that they will be worth the hearing. ‘‘ Nanon,” 
the first of the revivals, could not well fail to 
continue its old success, and it will be a very 
long time, judging from its reception, before 
the next in order will be necessary. 

At Palmer’s the established favorite ‘‘ Ala- 
bama” has been drawing crowded houses, to a 
large extent composed of Southerners, whose 
appreciation, notwithstanding a significant but 
futile attempt to prejudice them against it, is 
fully as warm as that of their Northern brothers. 
Several old favorites are projected to follow 
‘*Alabama.”’ The first, ‘‘ Jim the Penman,” is one 
of the strongest of modern plays. It has the ad- 
vantage of nearly the same cast as on its orig- 
inal production. 

‘“*THE JUNIOR PARTNER” has gone through 
some very judicious weeding and padding, and 
is in every sense a better play than on its first 
production. Mr. E. J. Hanley is now appear- 
ing in the title réle of Z. 7. Ratcliffe, and ** The 
Junior Partner’’ runs on its weekly career with 
no prospect in sight of the end. 

DALyY’s gave a delightful though short season 
of ‘‘As You Like It,’’ asonly Daly’s company 
can render it, and are now playing a four-act 
comedy, by Pinero, entitled ‘‘ The Cabinet Min- 
ister.” The theme is English, but the charac- 
teristics are cosmopolitan. Miss Rehan is not 
in the cast, but Daly’s all-round company find 
able representatives for all the parts in this 
clever play. The estimate of ‘‘ The Cabinet 
Minister’ will vary very much. Those who 
look for the heroic will be disappointed, but 
those who are satisfied with a skillful setting of 
modern society life drawn by a master hand and 
rendered with perfection of dramatic rendering 
will acclaim it a success. 

‘*Lapy BounTIFUL’’ at the Lyceum met a 
distinct requirement in the tastes of so numer- 
ous asection of the playgoing public, and it ran 
with undiminished favor until the peremptory 
necessities of producing Mr. Buchanan’s new 
pastoral comedy drama ‘‘Squire Kate’’ displaced 
it. We have notseen the last of ‘‘ Lady Bounti- 
ful;’’ itssterling merit will insure its repetition at 
no distant date. ‘‘ Squire Kate’’ is an adaptation 
from the French by Robert Buchanan. In the 
original even it was free from the characteristics 
which jar upon the sensitive mind. It was very 
successful in Paris, and in the hands of so skill- 
ful a playwright as Mr. Buchanan it has been 
wrought into a typical Lyceum success. 
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Daily tests in card playing countries throughout the world confirm the && 

excellence of the “ United States” Cards. Of the many brands issued at & 

ped mente the following are adapted especially to Club Games and 
ar arties : ; 


Capitol. Sportsman's. Cabinet. 
Army and Navy. Treasury. Congress, 
Insist upon having them from your dealer. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, Crnctnnatt, O. 


“The Card Players’ Compenien.’ showing how games are played, and 
giving prices of 40 brands — kinds — of playing cards, will be sent to any 
one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and enclose a 


two-cent stamp. TRADE 
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Kidney | NO FLEAS LIVE 


: | 
Pains KIRK 
RRR SBI Raa 
Use one of 
Dr. Grosvenor’s famous j | iy S 0 A . 
BELL-CAP-SIC 
PLASTERS. Is USED. 
25 Cents. Best _on Earth, 








7 A iti tecti 
All Druggists, a Dead Shot for fleas. your Sealer Goes novheos 
OR it send 50c in stamps to 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
J. . M. Grosvenor and they will send a large size cake postage prepaid. 
&Co., The Finest Soap for General Stable Use. 
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CALIFORNIAT 


WINTER SEASON, 1891-92. 















The attention of Tourists and Health Seekers is called to the celebrated 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 
MONTEREY, CAT. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 
Only THREE AND A HALF HOURS FROM SAN FRANCISCO by Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 


QPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Rates Leigh gan as By the day, $3.00 and upward ; Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 


hildren in children’s dining room, $2.00 per day. 
Tu HAUNT UTAQUU TUTTO TATE OU COTTE 1 
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Particular Attention is called to the moderate 
charges for accommodations at this magnificent estab- 
lishment. The extra cost of a trip to California is more 
than counterbalanced by the difference in rates at the 
various Southern Winter Resorts and the incomparable 
HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


V Ulta 





Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel 
del Monte have the choice of the ‘*Sunset,” “*Cen- 
tral” or “Shasta” Routes. These three routes, 
the three main arms of the great railway system of the 
Southern Pacific Company, carry the traveler 
through the best sections of California, and any one of 
them will reveal wonders of climate, products and 
scenery that no other part of the world can duplicate. 
For illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel and 
for information as to routes of travel, rates for Grou 
tickets, &c., call upon or address E, HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager Southern Pacific 
Company, 343 Broadway, New York. 


For further information address 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 
Ve Manager Hotel del Monte, 
MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. MONTEREY, CAL. 























Outing Monthly Record. 


OUTING will in this department record ail important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 


period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest, 


The OUTING Company, Limited, does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the safety of manuscripts and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
of the same. Manuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript is 
submitted should always be stated, 





OUTING readers will gladly welcome 
back to its pages the now returned world 
traveler and famous explorer THOMAS H. 
STEVENS, who with his cycle girdled the 
world for OUTING at a time when such a 
deed was bold indeed, and who has just 
achieved the greatest feat of his life by 
a successful expedition From the German 
Ocean to the Black Sea in a Steam Launch, 
despite the dangerous rapids of the Iron 
Gates. The words of the Odyssey as given 
by Pope will hereafter be read in our 
slightly changed version (the underscor- 
ing is ours): 








Tumultuous waves embold’d the billowing flood : 
All trembling, deafen’d and aghast he stood! 

No more the vessel plough’d the dreadful wave ; 
Fear faced the mighty, yet but nerved the brave. 





If “out of this nettle danger OUTING 
pluck this flower safety” for Thomas H. 
Stevens, what shall our readers say of 
THRO’ DARKEST AMERICA WITH CANOE 
AND CAMERA, one of the most extraordi- 
nary journeys ever performed? No annals 
of the silent craft and bending paddle have 
made record of bolder deeds than in this 
trip for OUTING, and the story of this peril- 
ous journey as it will be told to our readers 
by the hero and heroine, Mr. and Mrs. 
Trumbull White, will make OUTING for 
1892 a most remarkable budget of adven- 
ture. Let our readers say whether we do 
not speak faint in word and loud in deed. 

; J. H. WORMAN, Editor in Chief. 
Par 

WE regretfully called attention recently to 

the growing tendency of certain editors to adopt 


articles from our pages and reprint them 
from OvuT1NG as if original contributions to their 


own papers, and we instanced ‘‘ Canoeing on the 
Miramichi.’’ We are glad to say that satisfac- 
tory assurance is given that the omission of the 
name of OUTING was an unintentional neglect. 

Very different is the conduct of the San Mateo 
Item, of San Mateo, Fla., which published, with- 
out acknowledgment, an article from our col- 
umns on ‘‘ The Florida Razor Backs,” and giv- 
ing in excuse that they had seen the article in a 
dozen Florida papers without any acknowledg- 
ment to OuTING. Up to date the San Mateo 
Item has failed to inform its readers of the fact 
that OuTING has the enterprise to push Florida 
interests by inserting in its columns articles 
likely to attract the sportsman to Florida, and 
that such “‘ editors ”’ as that of the San Mateo /tem 
acknowledge these services by stealing our arti- 
cles bodily without credit, even after they know 
the credit to be due to OUTING. 

as 

QUITE a strong feeling has been growing for 
several months that there is room in this coun- 
try for another athletic organization which will 
serve the same purpose to the class it will cater 
to as the Amateur Athletic Union does at pres- 
ent. The membership of the latter is composed 
of clubs both large and small and rich and poor, 
and although it may, on the whole, represent a 
very varied athletic interest, still many of the 
clubs which are members of it feel that their in- 
terests could be better served by a smaller or- 
ganization made up of clubs having more of a 
uniform social, financial and athletic standing. 
The sentiment among the large and wealthy 
clubs in New York is rather in favor of the new 
league, for the present condition of the A. A. U. 
is not satisfactory to some of them. 

The real cause for the feeling that a new 
league would benefit clubs containing a large 
social membership is the fact that in the Metro- 
politan Association of the A. A. U., for instance, 
there are clubs which seem to have been formed 
merely for the purpose of giving boxing exhibi- 
tions. Most of these clubs neither own nor con- 
trol any property and in a commercial sense are 
irresponsible. They consist of a few members 
who are banded together, it is thought, in most 
cases simply for pecuniary gain. Boxing con- 
tests as a rule draw many spectators, and it is 
very rare that the receipts do not far exceed the 
expenses. Many clubs have given boxing con- 
tests which would impress the average outsider 
that the organizations were ona very sound basis 
simply on account of the many spectators at- 
tracted, when the fact may be that half a dozen 
individuals have run the whole show and pock- 
eted the profits. It would be impossible to cor- 
rectly estimate the number of such clubs now 
in the Metropolitan Association of the A. A. U., 
but there are enough of them to cause much 
power to be wielded in legislation. The new 
league proposes for one of the qualifications 
for membership that a club must own or con- 
trol property worth a certain amount. This 


rule will effectually debar all clubs whose mem- 
bership exists only on paper. 
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A coop deal of interest has been manifested 
by amateur photographers in para-amidophenol 
hydrochlorate, the new developing agent which 
I have commented upon in these columns on 
two or three different previous occasions. Prof. 
Charles Ehrmann, associate editor of the Photo- 
graphic Times and instructor in the Chautauqua 
School of Photography, has been perhaps more 
active in his investigations with this promising 
developer than any other American expert. He 
announces as a result of his experiments the 
following formula, and I have no hesitation 
whatever in recommending it to the readers of 
OUTING : 

NO. I, 
ET.. 6 See) SS: 4 6) oo BR OURO: 
Sulphite of sodium. . Iounce 5 drachms. 
Carbonate of potassium . . . 6% drachms. 
Hydrochlorate of para-amidophenol . 85 grains. 


NO. II. 
Metabisulphite of potassium. . . . I ounce, 
Hydrochlorate of para-amidophenol 3 drachms. 
Boiling water ... . . . . 3% ounces, 


Add to this solution a saturated solution of 
caustic soda until the precipitant which is 
formed is redissolved. The solution is then di- 
luted with from five to fifty times its bulk of 
water, as the exigencies of the exposure may de- 
mand. 

Some of my readers may want to know how 
to make a “‘ saturated solution,’’ to whom I ex- 
plain that a saturated solution is one which con- 
tains all of a substance which a given solvent 
will hold in solution, It is made by adding a 
substance to water or whatever the solvent may 
be, until it no longer dissolves and falls to the 
bottom in the form of a precipitant. 

Professor Ehrmann’s formula is modified by 
simply adding water; that is, when an ex- 
posure has been ample, or, perhaps, too long, 
the image will suddenly appear on the plate as 
soon as it is immersed in the developing solu- 
tion. The developer must then be weakened 
by gradually adding water to it. When the ex- 
posure is approximately correct the image will 
steadily grow in detail and density in the de- 
veloping solution and will not require the addi- 
tion of any water. 

Mr. John Carbutt, who has also experimented 
with para-amidophenol to some extent, an- 
nounces that he obtains better results by add- 
ing a little hydrochinon to it. ‘I recognize it 
as being closely akin to eikonogen in giving 
detail,’’ he writes, *‘and perhaps a little quicker 
in action ; but for quick emulsions to get density 
I should either add hydrochinon to it or follow 
it with a restrained hydrochinon developer.” 

Thomas J. Bray, an amateur who takes espe- 
cial delight in experimenting with new devel- 
opers, writes that he has found para-amido- 
phenol to be especially excellent in developing 
bromide paper. ‘It is slower than ferrous 


oxalate, but I get a brilliant color. It works 
slow, clean and clear, with good whites, and 
gives any color, from a pretty gray to a brilliant 
black. I believe it is the coming all-around 
developer.”’ 

The new developer which has recently been 
introduced to America under the name of ‘‘ Ro- 
dinal” has been analyzed by Professor Ehr- 
mann and is found to be nothing in the world 
but a concentrated solution of para-amido- 
phenol. Any amateur can make it for himself 
under the formula which I have already given, 
as ‘‘ Rodinal” is virtually a solution made up 
after that formula. This is certainly an inter- 
esting thing to know. 

Several months ago I spoke of the plan which 
has been formed to make a map of the entire 
heavens by means of photography. The Inter- 
national Photographic Congress, organized sev- 
eral years ago by a number of astronomers for 
this purpose, has recently (for the third time) 
met at the Paris Observatory and has agreed 
upon the latest arrangements for carrying on 
the photographing. Owing to political events 
in Chili and troubles in some of the other South 
American states, it will not be possible for all 
of the work to begin at one time, as was orig- 
inally proposed. Among other things decided 
at the last sitting of this congress *‘ guide stars” 
were chosen, which is to say certain stars were 
selected which must constantly be held at the 
same point of view in order that every star may 
be represented upon the map by a point and not 
by a measurable space. They furthermore de- 
cided to leave each observer a certain latitude, 
not to exceed forty minutes. A certain liberty 
of action is therefore left to each observer, the 
congress simply determining the end to be ob- 
tained. The congress adjourned after having 
made the best arrangement that the present 
state of astronomical photography allows for a 
work of such gigantic proportions and immense 
difficulty. When the map is completed it will 
show the starry firmament just as it appears to 
the inhabitants of the earth; and as this will be 
done by photography alone, all errors of obser- 
vation will be wholly eliminated. 

A new use of photography is suggested by the 
expert chirographer of the Circuit Court of St. 
Petersburg. He has lately been engaged, with 
the assistance of a physician and by the aid of 
chrono-photography, in making interesting stud- 
ies on the handwriting of different people. 
Chrono-photography is the process by which in- 
stantaneous pictures are produced of objects in 
rapid motion. While a person writes one letter, 
for instance, three or more pictures can be made of 
his hand and pen. In this way every motion of 
the hand of a writer is resolved, so to speak, 
into its elementary muscular impulses. As the 
latter are subject to the nervous conditions of 
the writer, the writing depends more for its ap- 
pearance and expressiveness of character on the 
temperament of the writer than on anything 
else. The results of Mr. Burinsky’s studies 
show that the opinions of chirographic experts 
on the identity of handwriting are in many in- 
stances erroneous; for under certain nervous 
conditions various persons may produce writings 
that are perfectly similar in character, while one 
person may at one time write in quite a different 
manner from that employed at another time. 

W. I. LincoLn ADAMs. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 


THE British Journal of Photography, edited by 
that eminent authority, Mr. J. Traill Taylor, 
called attention recently to an article in the 
American Amateur Photographer on the women 
members of the Chicago Camera Club. Mr. 
Taylor urged the English societies to encourage 
women joining their brother amateurs and 
working together. There should be no sex in 
art or science. Another well-known writer, Mr. 
Friese Greene, advised the Bath Camera Club 
to admit women and get the credit of helping 
them before they went ahead and learned how 
for themselves. It has been suggested to me 
many times to organize a separate camera club 
for women, but the idea, for several reasons, 
seems very inadvisable. 

To begin with, women as a class have not yet 
the requisite scientific training and experience 
to work progressively by themselves. Not all 
the natural inspiration in the world can ever fill 
the place of trained experience. They would 
not advance a hair’s breadth and their mental 
growth would be of no appreciable value. 
Women must open their eyes to face the sharp 
realities of actual experience and attrition with 
other minds before they can fairly judge of their 
own work. In order to learn it is necessary to 
go among those who know more and not less 
than you do, who have learned how to bear “‘ the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’’ and 
up to date the weight of photographic experi- 
ence, as might be expected, rests with men. 
This is not ascribing to them any special mental 
qualifications for the work, but simply acknowl- 
edging that if women wish to learn to accom- 
plish anything really valuable they must forget 
the accident of sex and go where they can best 
get information, whether it be tomen or women. 
When they fail let them not fall back on the 
natural deference paid to women to condone 
such failures. You disarm criticism of its worst 
sting, turning its poison intoa helpful medicine 
by accepting it pleasantly, and add at the same 
time to your own creditable standing. No two 
pair of eyes ever yet saw one thing alike, and it 
injures no one to ignore his or her own point of 
view occasionally. Providence is not in the 
habit of making human beings infallible, and 
the person who cannot change his opinion 
simply confesses himself no wiser to-day than 
he was yesterday. 

Some two or three years ago an article ap- 
peared in an English photographic magazine, 
and was copied in an American one, protesting 
against women being admitted to camera clubs, 
saying plainly that many men would resign if 
women were admitted. The writer seemed to 
have the idea that a club, even where it claimed 
to have a scientific or artistic purpose, was in 
reality merely an excuse for recreation in the 
most unlimited sense of the word and no wom- 
an with any self respect could think of join- 
ing suchan organization. Sincethen the temper 
of the photographic world has greatly changed 
and there are few societies now which positively 
refuse her admission. She is, however, handi- 
capped by the fact that her work is really more 
sharply criticised than a man’s, requiring to be 
very good to pass muster. This is partly due to 
the fact of the heavy preponderance of the men 
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over the women workers, so that what the latter 
do is brought into sharper prominence than if 
there were more of it. All the more credit to 
them when they do succeed ; but they must 
remember that it is never safe to rest on one’s 
oars, and that progress is like rowing against 
the stream—if one does not keep at work the 
current will sweep the boat backward. 

In Europe such women as the Countess Lore- 
dano da Porto, Mrs. S. F. Clarke and Mrs. Hig- 
nett have won high honors, but American women 
are not behind their foreign sisters in mental 
qualifications, and they have certain advantages 
not possessed by the former. 

On the continent of Europe it is rare that a 
camera society has a special room for its meet- 
ings, and it is not considered reputable for a 
woman to belong to one, though, as in Great 
Britain, they compete at exhibitions in a sepa- 
rate class. I must, to be consistent, protest 
against separate awards to women. If their 
work is unworthy of being classed with that of 
men it would be better to entirely exclude it 
than set it off in a class by itself. The latter 
offers no fair test of woman’s work, and it would 
be far more satisfactory to await years for public 
recognition and feel then that one had gained a 
prize of real value. If women prove their work 
to be good enough for ranking with that of their 
brothers it is only a question of time when it 
will have equal consideration. At the interna- 
tional exhibition held last May in New York 
this barrier was thrown down, and it is better 
to fail utterly under such circumstances than 
succeed as did the boy who said he was next to 
the head in his class, but acknowledged there 
were only two in the class, It is to be hoped 
that the Boston exhibition for 1892 will not re- 
erect the old barrier. 

In the recent amateur contest instituted by the 
Buffalo Express some of the finest work sent in 
was by such women workers as Miss Cornelia 
Needles, of Philadelphia ; Miss Rose Clarke, of 
Buffalo; Mrs. Wilson, of Chicago, and Miss M. H. 
Smith, of Birmingham, Conn. The list of good 
workers is increasing, and this was proved also 
in the print exhibition lately held in Syracuse. 
Among the pictures at this exhibition noticed as 
specially good in the January number of the 
American Amateur Photographer were those taken 
by Miss E. V. Clarkson, Miss A. R. Phelps, Miss 
Bessie Dickinson and other ladies. In both of 
the New York societies women are admitted as 
members, and, we believe, in Brooklyn also. 
During the latter part of this month Miss C. W. 
Barnes is to lecture before the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Photography, and she, with Miss E. A. 
Slade, is represented in the ‘‘ Lantern Slide Inter- 
change” for 1892. CATHARINE WEED BARNES. 

[Amateur photography has taken such strides 
recently that OUTING has increased its facilities 
for handling this subject in a way that cannot 
fail to be appreciated. The American Amateur 
Photographer will be sent with OUTING to one ad- 
dress for $3.50. This periodical is edited by Miss 
C. W. Barnes and no better work can be offered 
for women. Miss Barnes is well acquainted 
with what is necessary in this subject, and 
many of the points she writes of have been 
commended by journals catering to experts. ] 
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FIXTURES, 

February 13—Boston (Mass.) Athletic Association indoor 
open amateur games at Mechanics’ Hall. 

February 15—Prospect Harriers and Thirteenth Regiment, 
N. G.S. N. Y., indoor games. 

February 20—Company K, his cae Regiment, games, 
armory, Brookly yn, 

February 20 to co tloper” Aihletic Club boxing tourna- 
ment, New York. 

February 22—Prospect Harriers open amateur cross coun- 
try run, Long Island. 

February 29o—Long Island Amateur Athletic League indoor 
championships, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE incorporation of the University Athletic 
Club may be the beginning of a different era in 
amateur athletic sport. No matter whose fault 
it is, quite a strong prejudice exists against 
such organizations as the Manhattan and New 
York athletic clubs, simply on account of the 
class that largely makes up the membership in 
these two organizations. College men want a 
club the management of which will be much more 
conservative than either that of the M. A. C. or 
N. Y. A.C. These two latter ones engage in 
practices which it is safe tosay do not give a good 
impression of amateur sport among the gen- 
eral public. One of the features of the new 
University Athletic Club will be to endeavor to 
create an interest in amateur athletics among 
the better class of people. The fact that only 
graduates from colleges are eligible to member- 
ship insures a social status for the U. A. C 
which will be considerably above that of the 
two premier athletic organizations of New York 
city. But it must not be inferred that the latter 
do not have in their ranks men whose wish is 
that amateur sport should be managed much 
better than it is now. 

One of the chief causes of complaint among 
the better element is the practice of large clubs 
to have their emblems worn in competition by 
anyone so long as he is a good athletic rep- 
resentative. Cases happen continually where 
men on the grand stand are ashamed to admit 
that so-and-so, who may have just completed 
some meritorious athletic feat, is a member of 
their club. Any club having such representa- 
tion must expect to be alluded to in words which 
are too familiar to need mentioning. If the U. 
A. C. develops into a genuine college athletic 
organization the probabilities are that nearly 
every athlete that may wear its emblem will be 
welcomed socially as well as athletically. This 
will be an unusually pleasant state, for pride in 
the club’s athletes will not only be much 
stronger individually, but more generally dis- 
tributed than it is at present ina number of big 
clubs. The feeling that prompted the incorpo- 
ration of the U, A, C, has been growing for 





some time, and al- 

though up to now 

men of refined ath- 

letic tastes have ons. 

been satisfied with 

clubs having a fine plant for social purposes, still 
the abuses have become so pronounced lately — 
chief among which is the looked down upon 
athletic representation—that an organization 
known to be above unpleasant practices will be 
favored. 

There is no reason why either the Manhattan 
or New York Athletic Club cannot be just as 
proud in regard to who enters their doors or 
wears their emblem as it is intended that the 
U. A. C. will be, but the fact is that their officers 
have not as yet considered it a question worthy 
of notice. When it is remembered that a club’s 
athletes visit many places, the impression that 
they give reflects corresponding credit or dis- 
credit upon the club ; this isa much more impor- 
tant question than many officers in various 
large athletic clubs are prone to admit, and so 
long as these organizations find enough members 
who are content with the present state of 
athletic representation there will be little cause 
for complaint, but if the U. A. C. in the future 
takes the cream of patrons of sports the now 
existing institutions may feel it considerably to 
their disadvantage. The U. A. C., however, 
must control a large and splendidly-equipped 
athletic and social plant before much inroad will 
be noticed elsewhere, and before this is ob- 
tained the fully-matured organizations may 
have corrected the evil which at ae handi- 
caps them. 


THE Harvard Crimson in a recent issue said : 
‘“*A great scheme is being planned in England 
which promises to be of interest to Americans, 
and especially to Harvard. It is proposed that 
every four years there should be held in London 
an English festival which should consist of con- 
tests, in preference cricket and running. These 
contests were at first to be open merely to the 
English colonists, but it is now proposed to ad- 
mit America. This action is taken in view of 
the splendid showing that our athletes made 
abroad last summer, and also of our games 
against Lord Hawke’s team of cricketers.’’ The 
Crimson speaks wisely in saying that athletes 
who were sent by the Manhattan Athletic Club 
made a good showing last summer. In fact, 
it was a showing that is appreciated in England 
much more than the average American prob- 
ably thinks. 
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ATHLETICS. 


BOXING. 


BEFore the Marquis of Queensberry’s now cele- 
brated rules were propounded glove fights were 
of common occurrence in the London sparring 
saloons. They were then fought under the 
London prize ring rules, with the difference that 
one minute’s rest was allowed between the 
rounds and that wrestling was prohibited. It 
was considered that, in consequence of the 
more or less vitiated atmosphere indoors, it 
took a man twice as long to recuperate than 
though he were in fresh air. When the men 
closed they were ordered to break and sent to 

“their corners, the same as if they had wrestled 
for a fall in the ring, and thus finished the 
round. 

The marquis, ina letter to the London Referee, 
says ‘‘ his rules were intended to govern spar- 
ring contests between gentlemen, not glove 
fights.’ With alterations and additions they 
are now far more brutal, as applied to any con- 
test in which there is any semblance of a fight, 
than formerly. That ten seconds are totally in- 
sufficient for a man to recover after being knocked 
down—and perhaps more or less than half out 
—is most apparent, and favors strength over 
skill much more than the old rules. Why not 
abandon them and return to those which were 
the outcome of generations of experience? Let 
the men box as many or as few rounds as they 
like to make, about fifteen minutes ; then decide 
who is the best, and, if unable to do so, order 
another and if necessary another until the judges 
can decide. Boxers should consider the coarse, 
brutal and unmanly act of striking a man while 
he is unprepared, or in a defenseless position, 
and in the name of decency they should wear 
shirts while fighting. The Philadelphians boxed 
none the worse with theirs on, and they added 
refinement to their appearance. Two of them 
succeeded in winning A. A. U. championships. 

The continued increase of the popularity of 
the manly art was evinced by the fact that two 

“championship tournaments were held at the 
Metropolitan Opera House within two weeks. 
The first was given by the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of the Amateur Athletic Union on Thurs- 
day and Saturday, December 3 and 5; the sec- 
ond by the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States on Thursday and Saturday, De- 
cember 17 and Ig. The finals in both tourna- 
ments were productive of full houses and very 
fine sport. Eight well-matched contests were 
fought during each evening. The improve- 
ment in the average boxer since last year was 
very noticeable, both in the quality of his box- 
ing and his behavior while fighting. A few in- 
stances of one man striking at another while he 
was unprepared or not on guard occurred, but 
skill and chivalry go together, and with the 
development of the former we may confidently 
expect a corresponding improvement in the 
latter. 

In the Bank Clerks’ Athletic Association box- 
ing tournament we failed to find a single entry 
from the members of that institution. An old 
professional, upon being asked to describe the 
difference between an athletic association and a 
sporting club, replied that the former is a com- 
bination to encourage athletics among them- 
selves, the latter a syndicate which induces ath- 
letes to compete for their pleasure or financial 
profit, or both. We hope the Bank Clerks will 


steer clear of the methods of athletic organiza- 
tions with unenviable reputations. 





FENCING. 


FENCING should be encouraged in this country 
and become a regular branch of a youth’s edu- 
cation, instead of being a select exercise re- 
served for the wealthy class. There is much 
talk about physical development and athletics, 
but what is shown the observer? Even if athletic 
organizations are numerous, only a small por- 
tion of their members keep in practice, outside 
of the ‘‘crack’’ or athletic members. These 
represent the club whenever there is any show 
or contest, but in some cases they have no other 
privilege ; they are forbidden access to the part 
of the club house devoted to social intercourse, 
and many call them professionals in disguise. 
What are the other members about? They 
witness the performances and abstain from 
practicing themselves. 

My opinion is that boxing is being given up 
more and more by refined people; it tendsto bru- 
tality, and a gentleman dares not risk receiving 
a black eye or getting a damaged nose in exer- 
cising, with the prospect of filling social engage- 
ments in the evening. Fencing steadily prac- 
ticed will completely satisfy those who appre- 
ciate vigorous body exercise for the benefit of 
health. A law of nature is that for the educa- 
tion of the body there is nothing to compare 
with play for the young and simulated fighting 
for grown people. Boxing would be excellent 
for that purpose; but, as said above, the style 
has become too brutal to be favored by refined 
people. Fencing offers the advantage of being 
a lifelong, intelligent, healthy and thorough ex- 
ercise for the body. 

A student of fencing encounters at the be- 
ginning some difficulties which at times alarm 
him. These difficulties are only apparent and 
are easily overcome if the instructor is compe- 
tent. The principles are soclear, so precise that 
they should be quickly understood when well 
explained, and easily assimilated. Then the 
practice allows a perpetual enjoyment. The 
fencing institutions in this city should take seri- 
ously in hand the dissemination of a taste for 
the art. Lately a league was started, but its first 
step was to organize tournaments and competi- 
tions forchampionships. Instead of fencing for 
medals, prizes or championships, the best and 
most experienced fencers should exhibit their 
skill as an encouragement to others. 

This would be the best way to popularize the 
sport, but unfortunately it is not in accord with 
the American spirit. However, fencing is not 
American and should not be so organized, else 
it will die from exclusiveness in the hands of a 
few, instead of prospering for the good of the 
many. There are about a dozen real fencers in 
New York; there should be two thousand at 
least. 

Regarding the usefulness of learning to fence 
with both hands, it should be said that this de- 
pends upon whether the pupil wishes to win 
matches or engage in all-round exercise. It is 


always well to have both sides of the body de- 
veloped equally, but one who has spent his time 
doing this cannot be as proficient with his com- 
bating arm as if he had specially trained that 
only. There are no fencers in America who 
are good with both arms, 
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CANOEING, 


THE notes in OuTING for January covered the 
official doings of the A. C. A. executive com- 
mittee at their annual meeting in Albany, No- 
vember 13, but omitted any mention of the fact 
that the members of the committee went as the 
guests of the Mohican Canoe Club and were 
treated most hospitably. The dinner at the 
Delevan House after the meeting was a grand 
reunion of old friends. There were five ex- 
commodores of the A. C. A. present, besides 
many others who in times gone by had held 
Office. 

The regatta programme for the meet next 
August has been published and comments 
and criticisms thereon asked for. 


The three record events head the list and of . 


course are as usual: Combined sailing and pad- 
dling alternately, 3 miles; paddling, half mile, 
and sailing, 4% miles. A time limit of one and 
one-half hour has been put on the combined 
race and one of two hours on the sailing race, 
both of which are welcome innovations. The 
two Trophy events have not been changed in 
any particular. There is a special paddling 
race for open canoes and single blades, also an 
unlimited sailing race of 6 miles. This race 
will determine who are to sail for the Trophy. 

The Novice and Pecowsic cup races are on 
the list as usual, also the club sailing race, 
which grows in popularity each year. There is 
a combined race for ‘‘ general purpose” canoes 
exclusively. Among the other events which 
have usually been called is placed a war canoe 
race, which has failed heretofore because there 
has never been more than one of these boats at 
a meet. The Toronto canoe attended the meet 
in 1889, the Yonkers canoe in 1890 and the 
Mohican in 1891. This year it is hoped that 
four war canoes can be brought to the meet, 
so that a crew from each of the four divisions 
can enter and race. Four 30-foot canoes with 
crews each of fourteen paddlers and a steers- 
man would be about the finest sight ever wit- 
nessed at an A. C. A. meet, and the enthusiasm 
that would result from the division rivalry would 
add materially to the sport at the annual camp. 
It would be difficult to improve on this pro- 
gramme, and it is not surprising that no modi- 
fications have been suggested. 

The Marine and Field Club and the New 
York Canoe Club have named their regatta 
dates for next June. There has already been 
some unofficial correspondence between Mr. 
Ford Jones and the officers of the N. Y. Canoe 
Club about another international race for the N. 
Y. C. C. cup, and it is highly probable that a 
series of races will be sailed early in July. No 
formal challenge has, however, as yet been re- 
ceived by the club from Mr. Jones, or rather the 
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Canadian club to which he belongs, and from 
which the challenge must come. 

The Royal Canoe Club, at their annual meet- 
ing in London, England, . materially changed 
their sailing rules, which have remained un- 
modified for thrée years, and now the sliding 
seat may be used. The Challenge Cup rules 
have also been changed, and this year one race 
will settle the question as to who will hold it for 
a twelvemonth. The full text of the new code 
has not been received as yet, but it seems prob- 
able from the notes published in the English 
papers that it is now possible for an American 
to compete on a fair basis for this coveted 
trophy. It is to be hoped that one or more 
Americans will challenge and sail for it, as the 
field of entries is unlimited. The new rules 
also make it possible for other canoemen than 
members of the R. C. C. to sail with a fair 
chance of winning, and it is quite likely that 
men from the Mersey and Tyne will appear at 
Hendon when the Cup race is called next May 
or early in June. This cup has been raced for 
annually for the past fifteen years and has al- 
ways been held by members of the R. C. C. 

Nearly 100 canoe men who do business in New 
York and live in the city or its vicinity have or- 
ganized a winter club which they hope to make 
a permanent institution. All canoe club mem- 
bers are eligible. A meeting room has been 
rented, and on Monday nights through the cold 
weather meetings will take place. The room is 
at the disposal of the members at all times, and 
it is expected that a few men will be there every 
evening. The object is simply to bring men to- 
gether in a pleasant way, having a common in- 
terest in canoeing, and who otherwise would 
not be likely to meet except during the canoeing 
season. Members of the A, C. A. and W. C. A. 
will at all times be welcomed at the club room. 
The present club room has only been engaged 
until April, as by that time the success or fail- 
ure of the scheme will be demonstrated. 

Three kinds or classes of canoes are now rec- 
ognized by the racing rules—sailing racers, 
general purpose canoes and paddlers. The 
general purpose canoe was defined by the new 
rules of 1891, and was intended to suppiy the 
place formerly occupied by the sailing racers 
before they were evolved into racing machines 
almost pure and simple. This class did not 
appear to advantage at the 1891 meet ; but from 
present appearances it seems certain that many 
of the hitherto out-and-out racers are building 
this class of boats and will use them at the next 
meet. The modern racing canoe is not a comfort- 
able all-round cruiser certainly. 

C. BowveR VAUX. 


ROWING. 


THE new year promises to be an exceedingly 
interesting one for the rowing world. Whether 
or not an international race will take place, 
there will be races enough between our own col- 
leges to keep spectators and the knowing ones 
alike busy. There is some talk about one of the 
leading colleges taking up rowing again after 
many years’ idleness in this field. There are, 
no doubt, many colleges situated near very 
small streams, it may even be canals, which 
for this reason hesitate about attempting to 
form crews. Now, for their edification, let us 
take a look at the water at Oxford and Cam- 














AQUATICS. 


bridge. The Isis is a small stream, in many 
parts almost too narrow for two eights to row 
abreast, the water is sluggish except during 
floods, the stream is practically a canal, since 
there are locks every few miles, and upon the 
home course there are not many places where 
it is easy to turn an eight. , 

The course from Iffley Lock to Folly Bridge 
is about a mile and a half long, possibly a bit 
longer. A towing path for the river traffic, 
which is carried on by means of canal boats 
towed by horses, runs along one side. At Cam- 
bridge the Cam is even narrower, it being little 
better than a ditch, and the conditions are 
about the same as at Oxford, except that they 
are even less favorable from a rowing man’s 
point of view. At both places there is what is 
known as the Long Course, that at Oxford be- 
ing some 4 miles down the river, below Sand- 
ford Lock. The Cambridge one is even farther 
away, it being near Ely. The water is livelier, 
especially on the Ely course, than in the respec- 
tive home courses, yet for the last sixty years, 
more or less, rowing has been the favorite 
amusement, and the natural drawbacks have 
been overcome by the exercise of a little will 
power and the sport brought to the highest 
point of excellence. The number of really 
first-class oarsmen to be seen on the Isis or Cam 
on almost every day of the university year 
would make the mouths of Harvard or Yale 
rowing enthusiasts fairly water. 

Perhaps it may be useful here to outline the 
method of training the dark and light blue 
crews. In OvurTinG for February, 1891, I gave a 
fairly complete sketch of the method of training 
in vogue at Oxford, and it will not be necessary 
to do more now than to point out the way in 
which Oxford and Cambridge crews begin on 
quiet and finally reach tidal water. At home 
they -row on placid streams with slow currents, 
unless running full during a freshet. The 

coaches either run on foot or ride horseback 
“along the towing path, an infinitely better 
method of coaching than if they should be 
pulled along in a pair-oar in which two raw oars- 
men vainly endeavor to keep up with the 
eight. They are better able to take a broad 
view of the crew in the first case. After about 
three weeks of this home coaching the crews 
journey to livelier water, Oxford going to 
Mapledurham as arule, about half way to Lon- 
don, where the Thames is broader and more of 
a stream, and Cambridge going to Ely, where 
they get good, lively water. A steam launch 
meets the dark blues at Mapledurham and the 
regular coach joins them in her. 

After a week or ten days at those places, Cam- 
bridge often getting to Ely earlier and re- 
maining there longer, the next move is made to 
Putney, where tidal water and the famous Put- 
ney-Mortlake course are reached. And such a 
course as itis! Winding like a snake in death 
agony, with cross currents, eddies, long reaches 
where the full force of the wind is felt, again 
others where high banks offer shelter, it is 
crowded with all sorts of craft, and in another 
sense crowded with memories of forty or fifty 
inter-’varsity aquatic battles, of a Harvard- 
Oxford race, in which Harvard had the misfor- 
tune to meet what was probably the finest 
“*four” ever afloat, of many a struggle for the 
world’s championships between professional 


scullers from every partof the world. It isalso 
a course where the best oarsmanship in the 
world can be seen on any March day, when the 
idols of the moment, the Oxford and Cambridge 
crews, are afloat. Every ‘*bargee’’ vies with 
every ‘other to see to it that the crews shall have 
a clear course each day, and the watchful, all- 
powerful Thames Conservancy guards them from 
harm. Here, my masters, Rowing is tobe seen! 

Now, why should any of our colleges fear to 
take up rowing if a canal or stream wide 
enough to allow an eight-oar to get along is 
within reach? Why should they not take up 
one of the grandest sports in existence ? 
Studies need not suffer. Do you need proof 
of this? Then read Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ Oxford,”’ 
where he calls rowing men the ‘‘salt” of the 
university. 

Again, let me urge upon the boating authori- 
ties of this land the necessity of systematic and 
thorough organization at the beginning of the 
year’s operations. Choose your ‘‘stroke” now 
and stick to it. For heaven’s sake let it be as 
little like the ordinary ‘‘ professional” style as 
possible. Do not theorize as to dynamics or 
any other ‘‘ mics’”’ of this or that stroke. Ex- 
perience has shown that the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ‘‘stroke” (they wouldn’t know what 
that meant there) is the best. 

No American crew has ever met a really rep- 
resentative one from the Isis or Cam success- 
fully. Columbia’s victory at Henley was over 
college, not university, crews, and Trinity Hall, 
at Philadelphia, was only a college crew. Mr. 
Robert Cook, of Philadelphia, is an authority for 
the assertion that the Oxford style of rowing is 
the best. Not only the stroke should be good, 
but attention should be paid to each man’s oars- 
manship. Look to his physique, make him regu- 
lar in his work, come down like a thousand of 
brick upon slouchiness or careless gymnasium 
work. Develop his lungs, heart room, back and 
leg muscles, and his pluck. Make each one 
take: pride in his work and endeavor to bring out 
all the good that judicious, systematic and intel- 
ligent training will undoubtedly do him. Let 
each college strive to turn out the best crew ever 
afloat, and although all can’t win, OUTING wishes 
all the best of luck. ~ - CHASE MELLEN, 


THE series of articles on rowing begun in 
this issue, and to continue through March and 
April, should have the attention of all oarsmen. 


YACHTING. 


THE racing sloop Pappoose of the 40-foot 
class has been purchased by Mr. Mott, of Oswe- 
go, N. Y., from Mr. Davenport Galbraith. The 
Pappoose is to go round by sea and the St. Law- 
rence to Lake Ontario, where some good racing 
is expected between her and the Yama, which 
was built two years ago by Wintringham at Bay 
Ridge from a Fife design. The Yama is also 
owned at Oswego by Mr. Allen Ames, and has 
taken a good many prizes in the Lake Yacht 
Racing Association’s regatta in 1890 and 1891. 

THE steam launch which THomAs H. STEVENs, 
the great traveler and explorer, used in his 
venturesome yachting expedition FROM THE 
GERMAN OCEAN TO THE BLACK SEA (as told in 
OvutTinG for April, 1892, and following issues) 





was expressly built for him by Clay & Torben- 
sen, of Camden, 
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CANADIANA. 


THAT capital winter game, ice hockey, has 
found hosts of supporters throughout the Do- 
minion. It may now be considered as much 
the national game during winter as lacrosse is in 
summer. Developed inthe Province of Quebec, 
it soon spread to Ontario, receiving hearty en- 
couragement in the city of Ottawa. Hockey, in 
its scientific form, was first played in Toronto 
about two years ago, where it at once attracted 
the greatest attention, especially among lacrosse 
players and men of athletic turn who were good 
skaters. Last year the Ontario Hockey Asso- 
ciation was formed and some exciting contests 
resulted before the association cup was finally 
won by the Ottawa Hockey Club from the St. 
George’s Club of Toronto. Should weather per- 
mit a number of good matches will be played 
this season in which the new Osgoode Hall 
team, of Toronto, is expected to prove dangerous. 


THE much-abused Canadian climate made a 
strange record during the past year. Golfers 
played the royal game during nine months of 
the twelve on Canadian links, and on New 
Year's Day last a number of enthusiasts played 
upon the green, which was then in fair condi- 
tion. Only one week of bad weather spoiled 
sport during the close of the year, and while 
players at St. Andrews, Scotland, were driving 
red balls over links of snow, the Canucks were 
going it on the green. 


THE slice of southern sultriness meted out to 
Canada for what was supposed to be her winter 
season played havoc with the usual winter 
sports up to January 1, 1892. Montreal curlers, 
however, managed to get to work on New 
Year’s Day, and there was much noise of the 
captains and shouting at the Thistle, Caledonia 
and Montreal rinks. Turkeys were curled for 
as the lovers of besom and stane in the com- 
mercial metropolis know how to do, and there 
were lunch and fun galore. 


A MEETING of the Montreal branch of the 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club was held at the 
Thistle Rink January 2, with the president, Mr. 
Geo. Brush, in the chair. Competitions under 
the auspices of the branch were arranged for 
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and Dr. Geo. Hutchinson was elected second 
vice-president. The preliminary competition 
for the Governor General’s prize and the branch 
tankard was set for the last week in January and 
the Stancliff cup for the first week in February. 
- LAsT season was the most successful in the 
history of Rugby football in Canada, and there 
is every prospect of the game steadily advanc- 
ing in popularity. The one thing required to 
harmonize rules and make the contest for the 
championship of Canada a permanency has 
been secured in the newly-formed Canadian 
Union. The heroes of ’91 were the strong fif- 
teen of Osgoode Hall, Toronto, They defeated 
in turn Ottawa, Hamilton (champions 1890) by 
24 to 4; played Toronto ’Varsity toa draw when 
darkness fell, the score standing 10-10; won 
the challenge cup of Ontario Rugby Union from 
’Varsity by 18 to 4, and finally beat Montreal, 
champions of Quebec, for the championship of 
Canada, by 21 to Io. 

THE first important hockey match of the sea- 
son was played at the Crystal Rink, Montreal, 
January 8. The contestants were the M. A. A. 
A. team, of Montreal, and the Ottawas, of Ot- 
tawa, Ont. The latter won by 4 goals to 3. 
The M. A. A. A. team previously held the cham- 
pionship of the Canadian Association. 

Sir ADAM WILSON, the great patron of ama- 
teursport, who died recently in his eightieth 
year, is quoted as saying concerning the Toronto 
Athletic Club that it was one of the best insti- 
tutions that had ever been projected in Toronto 
for the advancement of the moral and physical 
strength of young men, and that in joining, al- 
though he had decided that he was too old to go 
on another board of directors, still he felt that 
to be on the one of the T. A. C. was an impor- 
tant duty, and he not only gave pecuniary aid 
but gladly recommended the T. A. C. among his 
friends. His spirit in lending aid in this re- 
spect was very similar to the one shown by 
William R. Travers, who for some years up to 
1887 was president of the New York Athletic 
Club. 

OTTAWA curlers are playing a rink series this 
winter, matches every other night, with eight 
rinks competing. NomMaD. 





























CYCLING. 


DurInG the dull season men like to talk over 
what has been done and recount the particular 
contest they either took part in or were inter- 
ested spectators of. A partial retrospect may 
therefore not be out of place just at this particu- 
lar time. 

First, may I be allowed to take off my hat to 
the League of American Wheelmen for having 
made such tremendous strides in membership. 
Never has there been such a year of advance. 
On January 1, 1891, the league numbered 17,- 
763, while on January 1, 1892, it was 23,335, a 
good solid gain of nearly 6,000. The league 
in the early days of 1891 passed successfully 
through one of the most difficult complications 
with the A. A. U. on the racing question, and 
notwithstanding the extreme position taken by 
certain members of both organizations common 
sense and sound counsel prevailed. It was a 
matter of give and take. The A. A. U. de- 
manded that certain rights which had been 
wrongfully taken from certain of its members be 
restored and on the other hand the L. A. W. 
insisted on being recognized as the supreme 
authority in cycle racing matters. It may be 
remembered, however, that the L. A. W. authori- 
ties distinctly put their foot in it when they 
made the celebrated suspensions, and before 
the year 1891 was born they had ample time to 
see the error of their ways. Under the cir- 
cumstances they did nobly, and the errors they 
made were not of the heart but of the head. 

As a racing season the year 1891 must go 
down to history as being at the top of the heap. 
Never, even in the palmy days of Ducker, has 
Springfield seen such a meet as was held there last 
September, Hartford was right up to standard 
and Peoria held a good meet, though I am 
sorry to notice that the results were such that 
the Peorians do not feel justified in having a 
meet in 1892. This rather looks as though the 
racing supremacy was still held in the East. 

Among the most prominent of the road-racing 
events were the annual affairs—Pullman-Chi- 
cago, Irvington-Milburn, and the Boston Ath- 
letic Club 25-mile race. In the latter event 
Hoyland Smith put the 25-mile road record 
down to rh. 19m. 13s. In England the road and 
track scorchers have also been at the records, 
Holbein having made the 100 miles in 6h. 5m. 
26s., and the great Land’s End to John o’Groat’s 
having been lowered to 4 days 11 hours, the dis- 





tance being 871 miles. On the track Holbein 
has made the twenty-four hour record 361 miles 
1,446 yards. The mile track record belongs to 
America and was made by W. W. Windle in 
2m. I5s., just one second faster than Osmond’s 
performance in July, 1891, of 2m. 16s. Other 
records have received a shaking up, but the 
above are the most prominent. 

Among the famous racing events the great 
world’s record race held at Springfield will be 
looked on for many a day as being one of the 
most brilliant contests ever witnessed on the 
cycle path. To look back, the time limit placed | 
on that race seems the height of audacity. Think 
of placing a time limit of 2m. 23 2-5s.! And yet 
the winner, W. W. Windle, did the mile in 2m. 
23 3-5s., and Zimmerman wasn’t one-fifth of a 
second behind him, and seven out of a field of 
nine finished the mile within 2m. 26s. Doesn’t 
it seem as though it would be many a day before 
that event would be beaten or even equaled? 
Had there been no other brilliant events during 
the season that one alone would stamp the year 
1891 as being the most remarkable ‘in racing 
annals. 

The fabulous value of the prizes offered and 
awarded at the principal tournaments‘has been 
the cause of no end of controversy, many main- 
taining that the recipients of these prizes were 
not much better than professionals. In conse- 
quence of this view of the case some have held 
that the imaginary barriers had better be thrown 
down altogether and cash prizes be given to the 
racing men, while the more conservative are in 
favor of restricting the value of prizes to com- 
paratively nominal sums. To both these propo- 
sitions the race promoters are opposed. First, 
because the bulk of the prizes are donated by 
members of the trade and others, and second, 
in case it was decided to give cash prizes equal 
in value to the prizes now offered the drain on 
the cash receipts would be so heavy as to pre- 
clude the possibility of any profit. Again, they 
argue that if the value of the prizes is limited 
the crack men will have no inducement to race. 
There is good solid food for reflection in these 
objections to the proposed changes, but they are 
logical and very meaty. 

The trade, as a whole, has nothing to com- 
plain of, and with few shady exceptions the 
cycle trade for 1891 has a clear and pleasant 
record of prosperity and profit. The McKinley 


bill has done much to put a damper on the im- 
porters, both present and prospective. 
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home manufacturers have had all they could 
possibly buckle to, and more, too, in a good 
many cases. A move has been made by sev- 
eral of the English manufacturers looking to- 
ward establishing branch factories here, and in 
this way they can come into equal competition 
with the American makers. There has been a 
steady businesslike effort made by the American 
and English makers to perfect the safety, and 
there has been a gratifying absence of attempts 
to introduce startling novelties simply for the 
sake of satisfying the morbid appetite of the 
public and thus corraling the nimble dollar. 
The riding public in both countries, and 
in fact the trade at large, generally wait 
until the Stanley Show has taken place be- 
fore they place their orders, and until that 
great event comes there is an air of mystery and 
knowing reticence among the manufacturers 
which is supposed to impress one deeply, but is 
really amusing. After conversation with sev- 
eral who were at the show, and after a careful 
perusal of the current English weeklies, I do 
not find that anything very particularly startling 
or novel was revealed at the Crystal Palace. 
There was healthy evidence of determined effort 
on the part of all exhibitors to perfect the ma- 
chine in the way of construction, detail and 
finish. The novelties worthy of notice were 


only twoin number—the geared ordinary wheel, . 


which may survive the best of a year’s experi- 
ence, and the disk or spokeless wheel, the latter 
being an invention intended to overcome the 
resistance caused by windage, and if theory and 
practice, when applied to cycle construction, did 
not so often clash, I should be tempted to proph- 
esy success for the spokeless wheel. 

Iam rather surprised that the idea of a per- 
fectly dustproof chain and gear case has not re- 
ceived the attention of the makers more than it 
has. I believe that I have said previously in 
OUTING that the perfected safety will have such 
an attachment, and now I am more than ever 
firmly convinced that this will be so. If there is 
any one part of the machine that needs protec- 
tion against undue and excessive wear that 
part is the chain gear, with its multiplicity of 
wearing surfaces and its exposed position. I 
have seen a chain-gear protector made by a Mr. 
Harrison, an Englishman, and while it is much 
better than nothing it will stand a lot of im- 
proving before it can be called a success. Its 
good points are that it does absolutely protect 
the gear and the chain from dust, and keeps 
them well lubricated, while its faults are that it 
is cumbersome, difficult to detach in case of 
necessity, and, worse than all, the lower tube of 
the frame has to pass through the case on a 
slant, and the joints thus made between the case 
and frame have to be soldered. Now, I believe 
the ingenuity of inventors is fully equal to the 
task of giving us a dustproof chain and gear 
case which shall be easily detached in case of 
necessity, and also will not have any soldered 
joints, which are very apt to break from contin- 
uous jar. 

The enthusiastic pneumatic men must possess 
their souls a little longer in patience if they ex- 
pect the makers are going to put a tire on the 
market which will absolutely not burst nor col- 
lapse. The tires have, however, been greatly 
improved, and the proportion of failures for 
1892 is bound to be much less than ever before. 


. rocket-like career. 


Though some of the late inventors have put on 
the market pneumatic tires which they claim 
will not fail, I must take this optimistic state- 
ment cum grano salis, as emanating from an en- 
thusiasm and a belief which are at least pardona- 
ble in an inventor. We are getting nearer per- 
fection,however, andI don’t want to see the pro- 
cession stop until ‘‘ perfection ” in the pneumatic 


tire is reached. THE PROWLER. 
* 
* * 


NEWS NOTES. 


‘* ZIMMERMAN is going to England,”’ *‘ Zimmer- 
man isn’t going,” etc., **Zimmy’ hasn't de- 
cided what he will do,” etc.—thus the weekly 
press has been juggling with the question of 
Zimmerman’s possible movements. The cold, 
hard, unsympathetic fact is that the N. Y. A. C. 
will decide as to what Mr. Z. will do. Racing 
circles have been stirred up over the fact that 
Zimmerman was the recipient of $25 cash from 
the Worcester (Mass.) Club. The accused says 
he thought that the money was to cover certain 
expenses and was not intended as a bonus. He 
returned the $25, but the racing board have the 
matter under advisement. 


THERE is ‘“‘talk’’ that the principal manufac- 
turers will be in the field again with ‘‘ proma- 
teur’’ racing teams next season. I do not be- 
lieve it, for a burnt child dreads the fire. 


THE uncertainty of Osmond’s visit to this 
country is as ‘‘ uncertain” as it can be, and yet 
the papers must discuss something. 


ENGLAND was literally smothered with Ameri- 
can cycling and sporting editors during No- 
vember and December. The idea seemed to 
strike them all at once and each one didn’t 
know that the other fellow was going. 


THOMAS STEVENS, the OUTING round-the- 
world tourist, is successfully lecturing on the 
subject of his adventures. OvutTiNG for April 
will begin a series of articles on this traveler’s 
latest achievements. 

THE professional boom this fall had a very 
It was siz, boom, ah! and 
now the stick has reached the earth, and all 
that remains of the pyrotechnic display i is the 
blackened case and a few unpaid bills. 


THE grand stand at the Glenmere track, West 
Lynn, Mass., was destroyed by fire December 30. 
The Glenmere, in Rowe’s palmy days, was one 
of the best known tracks in the States. 


It is a fact to be deplored that very many of 
the light wheels which will be imported to and 
made in this country will have the handle bars 
so shaped as to induce and encourage ‘‘ round- 
shouldered riding.”’ 


AN exchange makes the statement that there 
are 582 bicycle factories in England. As a 
matter of fact there are Jess than 200 which can 
be properly dignified by thename of ‘* factory.”’ 
There are hundreds of ‘‘ back alley and garret 
makers’’ who adopt big namesand get out a 
score or two machines per year. 


THE Capital Cycle Club, of Springfield, II1., 
recently gave a smoker to their friends. The 
committee in charge were E, Hopperkamp, M. 
P. Reed and E, T, Hartman. 
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LACROSSE. 


WHEN the end of one season is at hand and 
the championship has been awarded, the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to what will be done 
during the season that follows. 

In comparing the games of 1891 with those of 
other years we can easily. see the improve- 
ment which lacrosse has made in respect both to 
the attendance at the games—which is by no 
means an unimportant item—and the manner 
of playing. 

At a time when there was not so much rivalry 
between the different teams more attention was 
paid to individual than team work ; but during 
the last few years this has given way to the 
necessity of developing the individual power 
of a man in connection not only with the position 
in which he plays but also with regard to the 
men who play on each side of him. If an ex- 
ample be needed as to the advantage of this 
kind of playing and the result which is sure to 
follow, no better can be given than to point 
out the playing of the New York College 
team. 

When these boysstarted playing the game they 
Saw at once the necessity of practice, and the 
spirit of rivalry was such, and so many tried 
for positions on the first team, that as many as 
thirty at a time would appear to practice. 

With the narrow limits that they were forced 
to play in, owing to the spectators crowding 
around them, they were obliged to dodge and 
pass until it has become a feature of their play 
to such an extent that they excel in it more than 
in any other point. 

This team, which is by all means the most 
promising of any of the younger ones, is subject 
to the greatest disadvantage, inasmuch as the 
faculty of the college does not support them; 
but it looks as though the boys neither feared 
nor cared, for they stick at the game with the 
greatest persistence, and any of their best play- 
ers could easily obtain places on the first-class 
teams. But the great trouble with them at pres- 
ent is that they are slightly inclined toward 
‘‘big head,” which might hurt them if they 
were not warned, and as they are the coming 
players it is really worth while to remark it. 

At one time there was a great probability of 
forming a second league, and it is by no means 
out of the question now, but instead of the C. C. 
N. Y. wishing to join this league they thought 
they were good enough to play matches with 
such talent as the New York and Staten Island 
athletic club teams. This is their mistake, for 
it requires victory to obtain support, and should 


the New York College team become disheart- 
ened or lose the support of their fellow students 
a natural death of the team might ensue. If 
the team continues to play it is destined to be- 
come as fine as any inthe country. The train- 
ing which players receive while at school is 
more valuable to them than that found at any 
other period, and for the sake of the game, as 
well as the players themselves, everything 
should be done to foster and not dishearten the 
growing generation of ‘‘ crosse wielders.”’ 

The prospects of allthe teams for the coming 
year are the best. The Manhattans will. be 
strengthened by several Canadians. The New 
Yorks and the Schuylkills will probably have 
some new players of the best order, and while 
the ex-champion Staten Island team looks to the 
outsider to be in a bad way, yet it is barely pos- 
sible that chance and a little common sense will 
put them in the way of a team which may hold 
its own with any. LIONEL Moses, JR. 





FOOTBALL IN TEXAS. 


SPIRITED football in Texas indicates that ama- 
teur sport there is following the great advance 
which has marked all gentlemanly pastimes in 
the East. A fifteen from Fort Worth met a sim- 
ilar team from Dallas on the latter’s ground at 
the Rugby Union game. The time of the game 
was two halves of forty minutes each, with ten 
minutes’ intermission, 

The following constituted the field : 


Dallas. Position, -_— Worth. 
Parsons . a ae . « Healy 
Ritchie Half back - . Spencer 
Mottram . a ws Half back . Chamberlin 
Merewether. . . . Half back Carlton 
A. W. Stewart. . . Quarter back Brookman 
Gilmour . — Quarter back Allan 
Gamon Forward Strong 
Co. ne Forward . Kaufman 
Griffiths . Forward . Brennan 
Fraser .. Forward .. Lem Day 
De Zouche . . Forward Jere Lehane 
Arbuckle. Forward McCart 
C. W. Stewart | Forward . Fenton 
Henry .. Forward . A. Martin 
Bassett Forward “Captain Messer 


At the onal s whistle the score stood Dallas, 
24; Fort Worth, 11. 

Clubs have been formed to play, ‘‘ inter- 
collegiate rules,” in Galveston, Greenville, 
Sherman, Waco and other towns, with every 
evidence of being successful. The officers of 
the Dallas Club are: George W. Stewart, presi- 
dent; C. W. Gilmour, treasurer; G. ; ee 


Merewether, captain; Wyndham Robertson, 


secretary, The membership is fifty-six. 
go 
















SoME non-migratory species of game, such as 


several varieties of grouse, the turkey, the 
quail, rabbits, etc., might easily be preserved 
for all time if afforded a reasonable amount of 
protection. Prairie chicken, ruffed grouse, 
quail, etc., can stand a comparatively close set- 
tlement of country—certainly one as close as 
an agricultural country will admit of—and still 
thrive and increase rapidly in numbers, pro- 
vided that the rate of their destruction by 
means of firearms is so restricted as to main- 
tain a proper balance between the production 
and destruction. Here is where the great diffi- 
culty in connection with allowing game to be 
sold asserts itself. Already the number of true 
sportsmen has increased so astonishingly that 
only the most carefully planned and thoroughly 
enforced legislation, aided by a manly forbear- 
ance in killing game on the part of the sports- 
men themselves, can possibly prevent a too 
rapid destruction. 

The market shooter cares not one whit about 
the preservation of game for future sport. He 
is out for money and wants as much game 
as he can get now—hang the sport and the fu- 
ture! So long as it is lawful and profitable for 
such men to sell what game they can kill, they 
will kill and sell as much as they can. 

It would be, according to my judgment, a wise 
and timely move to prohibit thesaleof grouse 
ofall kinds and quail for, say, a period of at 
least three years. This would give a fair idea 
of just how much the market shooters are re- 
sponsible for the decrease of our game, and 
should so lessen the annual slaughter as to give 
the birds every chance to increase. 

Vigorous opposition to such a protective meas- 
ure would surely come from the dealers and 
from consumers who do not kill game for them- 
selves and have no sportsmen friends to provide 
for them. Such opposition would be natural 
enough, for there are millions of people who 
purchase game, though caring naught for 
sport. To keep game from the markets en- 
tirely would be too high handed a measure to 
find favor in this country, but the sale of one 
species might be prohibited at a time, so that 
the market would always have some game for 
consumers. Say, for instance, that the sale of 
grouse of all kinds be prevented for a term of 
three or four years until their numbers increase 
sufficiently. Then these might come to market, 
and quail or turkey or cock, etc., go on the non- 
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- like proceedings. 


salable list, and so on until the several varieties 
of game had in turn enjoyed a protective pe- 
riod. 


I confess to a liking for an occasional turn at 
the traps, especially when live birds are used, 
and I fancy that the majority of keen sportsmen, 
like myself, find the long, dull days of February 
and March drag somewhat wearily. During 
such periods the shooting of a few friendly 
races for the price of the birds, the suppers for 
the party or some trifling stake, furnishes wel- 
come amusement. The jolly reunions of men 
of similar tastes at the club house and traps are 
wondrous pleasant; but there is too frequently 
a serious drawback to the otherwise sportsman- 
I refer to the poor quality of 
the birds trapped upon such occasions. 

Sport apparently must possess a certain ele- 
ment of cruelty to appeal strongly to manly 
human nature; but one of the tests of good 
sportmanship lies in the decreasing of the 
cruelty as much as possible. It is not good 
sportsmanship to stand at score with every ad- 
vantage yours, and, armed with a great ten- 
gauge loaded with everything the law allows, 
to pound the life out of a lot of half-conditioned 
weak-winged, bedraggled pigeons. Straight 
strings of such birds mean nothing, and the 
performance perhaps rivals killing rats with a 
club in the matter of sport. Never a weak bird 
should be trapped. Only strong conditioned 
flyers are worthy ofa gentleman sportsman’s 
skill. 

English sparrows are first rate for trap shoot- 
ing, and are just about fit to fall to half an 
ounce of No. 9 driven from a hammerless six- 
teen gauge. The sparrow is an unworthy little 
wretch, and merits no better fate; but I never 
like to see the beautiful little snow bunting sent 
tothe traps. These invaluable winter gleaners 
are so easily netted that dealers naturally de- 
pend upon them to supply customers, but to 
make such use of the birds is a serious mistake. 
Pigeons and sparrows answer well enough, but 
sportsmen should insist upon all birds being in 
good condition and fit to take full advantage of 
what little chance trap shooting allows them. 


The great fault of artificial target shooting is 
that it is apt to encourage a very rapid, snappy 
style, which spoils a man for “‘ holding on,”’ or 
swinging the gun with the even, unchecked 
motion so necessary for long crossing shots and 
for shooting waterfowl. The best feature of 
shooting ‘“inanimates ” is that it makes a man 
‘‘handy with his gun,” hence it is excellent for 
beginners, as it aids them in learning how to 
bring the gun to the shoulder smoothly and 
rapidly, Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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KENNEL. 


FIXTURES, 


February 9 to rz—Mascoutah Kennel Club, at Chicago. 
— 16 to r1g—Central City Kennel Club, at Jackson, 
ich 
ar 23 to 26—Westminster Kennel Club, at New 
ork. 


OutinG for March will contain an article on 
the Saint Bernard by James Watson. 

THE English Stock-Keeper announces that Mr. 
J. F. Smith, of Sheffield, has added another stud 
dog to his list, a rough-coated Saint Bernard, 
son of Watch, of which great things are ex- 
pected. 

Mr. J. L. Litt ie, the clumber fancier, has 

donated through the Spaniel Club $20 for 
specials in the clumber classes at New York 
Show. 
e Last year there was dissatisfaction among 
those exhibitors at New York whose dogs were 
benched in the basement. This year, if it is 
possible, all will be on one floor, 

To keep down the number of entries the en- 
trance fee will be $5 for each dog. As an 
offset to this, and to keep up with the times, 
there will be about $2,000 more prize money. 

CuicaGo certainly offers a good premium list. 
In large breeds the challenge prizes are $30 and 
$20 ; open classes, $25 and $15, besides medals, 
The entry fee for these classes is $4. In setters, 
pointers and collies the prizes are $20 and $10 in 
challenge, and the same with silver and bronze 
medals in the open classes. Foxhounds, grey- 
hounds and deerhounds have $15 and $10 in 
challenge, and the same in open, with silver 
and bronze medals for third and fourth. Other 
prizes are $10 and $5 in challenge and open 
classes. There are kennel prizes ranging from 
$25 to$1o. A $25 special for the handler with 
best conditioned lot of dogs; $25 for best ken- 
nel of sporting dogs, and the same for non- 
sporting ; also $25 for best kennelof toy dogs 
entered by one exhibitor. Entry fee for toys is 
$2, and all other breeds, except those already 
mentioned, $3. R. J. Sawyer will judge Saint 
Bernards; H. L. Goodman mastiffs, Great 
Danes, Newfoundlands, fox terriers, bulldogs 
and bull terriers; Roger Williams Russian 
wolfhounds, deerhounds and greyhounds; P. 
H. Bryson, of Tennessee, will have English set- 
ters to take care of; J. Davidson will judge 
Irish and Gordon setters, cocker, clumber, field 
spaniels, foxhounds, beagles and bloodhounds, 
Pugs and toys have been apportioned to Dr. 
Cryer, of Philadelphia; pointers, Chesapeake 
Bays, Irish water spaniels and miscellaneous, 
to Tim Donoughue, of La Salle, and to John 
Long, of St. Louis, are given the collies. 

Mr. Pau SCHUMACHER, Frankfort, Germany, 
has sold a smooth-coated Saint Bernard dog 
called Marko to Mr. Geo. W. Schenck, of Lyons, 
Ia. Marko was bred by Dr. Caluminus. 
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It is said that a show will be given in Brook- 
lyn next fall, under the auspices of the National 
Greyhound Club, and under the management of 
Mr. Mortimer. 


Viapimir, of the Hornell-Harmony Kennels, 
one of the Krilutt-Elsie litter, is dead. He was 
always shown with Princess Irena, a litter sister. 
The loss to Messrs. Nixom and Fellows is a 
heavy one. 


THE English Stock-Keeper says: ‘‘Mr. Arthur 
Ray, who intends to go in for breeding Saint 
Bernards on a somewhat extensive scale, has 
bought the prize bitch Lady Mirza, 27,234, by 
Plinlimmon—Lady Adelaide, in whelp to Don- 
nybrook Fair.” 


THE Bulldog Club will offer at the New York 
show five solid silver cups, value $650; thirteen 
solid silver club medals, value $130; one kennel 
prize of $25 and twenty cash prizes of $15, $10 
and $5 in eight classes, making a total of $200 
more and a grand total of $1,005. Only club 
members can compete for these specials. Mr. 
George Roper will be the judge. 


Mr. D. C. Luse, owner of the American 
Coursing’ Kennels, Great Bend, Kan., has re- 
ceived from M. Phister, Cincinnati, six ‘imported 
greyhounds. Four are half brothers and sisters 
to Fullerton, winner of the Waterloo Cup three 
times in succession. The hounds are Norwe- 
gian, Belle of Elthan, Beunerito, Nettle, Fuld 
and Carrick. They come from the kennels of 
Colonel North. 


FRANK DOLE has imported for Mr. Thayer the 
fox terriers Miss Dollar and Brockenhurst Tyke. 
Both have won numerous prizes on the other 
side. Mr. Dole has himself imported the bull 
terrier Champion Sir Monty II., winner of 
about fifty prizes. For Mr. Manice, who owns 
Windrush, Rioter and Janet, he has imported 
the dachshund bitch Venus II., a winner on 
the other side. 


At last there is authentic information of the 
age of old Plinlimmon. He was whelped June 
29, 1883, and was by Mr. N. M. Pothecary’s 
Pilgrim out of Mr. T. Hall’s Bessie II. It will 
be seen that he was getting on well in years. 


Cot. B. Ripcway, of Germantown, Pa., has 
purchased the celebrated pointer Promotion, 
winner of the pointer Derby and absolute 
Derby winner at the Central Field Trials, and 
second in the pointer Derby atthe United States 
Field Trials. 


THE $500 trophy that will be given at the New 
York show by Messrs. Reick, Ruppert and the 
N. K. C. for the best American-bred Saint 
Bernard, whelped after 1890, is now being made. 
Figures ‘of Prince Regent, Scottish Prince and 
Princess Florence will be modelled in relief. 
The New York Heradd is also donating twenty- 
five bronze medals for the best specimens in 
different breeds at the show. 


Dr. Foote has lost Rochelle Otero and a 
good dog pup from distemper. 


THE South Bend Kennels have bred their Saint 
Bernard bitch Nymph to Sir Bedivere. 


Mr. T. Powers, of England, has sold three 
Edgbaston Marvel pups to A. H. Megson for 
$1,000, the latter gentleman also paying $2,000 
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for the collie Southport Pilot, that won over 
Sefton Hero. Mr. Megson allows the late owner 
five free services of the dog. 


Joun FurGEson, Chestnut Hill, Pa., has im- 
ported a good pair of Dandie Dinmonts. 

A SHORT time ago Mr. Paul Hacke secured a 
couple of wolves, and under the direction of Dr. 
J. B. Grimes Mr. Hacke’s pack of Barzois were 
given an alleged wolf chase. The agent of the 
Humane Society intends to lay this before the 
board at the next meeting. Mr. Hacke pleads 
that he was not present, and was given to 
understand that a wolf chase did not come 
under the penalty of the law. 

THE Seminole Kennels, Chestnut Hill, have 
purchased the English setter dog Sir Frederick. 
He is by Champion Royalty out of Olinda, by 
Champion Sir Allister. 


Mr. Daruinc, of New York, has purchased 
from Mr. James E. McKillop two young deer- 
hounds of the old Glengarry and Badenoch 
strains ; alsoa Gordon setter by Ballocknyle Don 
out of Nell Gwynne, winner of third at the last 
Edinburgh show. 

Dr. WESLEY MILLs has published a new work 
entitled ‘‘ The Dog in Health and Disease.” 


Mr. RoLanp P. KEasBeEy has purchased the 
Sussex spaniel Beau from Mr. J. F. Kirk, of 
Toronto; also the Sussex spaniel Bessie, by 
Chance II., out of Newington Cyprus. 


Mr. S. P. SLATER, of New York, has bought 
from Mr. Moore an eighteen-months-old bitch 
by Champion Ben Lomond out of Capitola. 
She will be registered as Princess Emma. He 
has also purchased a puppy from Mr. Moore. 


THE Hempstead Farm Kennels have secured 
the services of Mr. Angus Cameron, of England, 
to train their dogs for the field, it being their 
intention to go into field-trial competitions ex- 
tensively. 


THE Swiss Mountain Kennels have a fine 
litter of Saint Bernards by King Regent (21,115) 
out of Dart (19,905). They are evenly marked, 
very large and have grand, big heads. These 
kennels have also a fine litter of red cockers by 
Cherry Boy out of Lady Gay, with one of black 
cockers by Champion Jersey out of Chip K. 


THE Galen Pug Kennels, of Clyde, N. Y., 
have a bitch a year old, by Champion Dude out 
of Minnie A., weighing only 44% pounds. She 
is described as being nearly perfect in every 
way. 

THE Swan Kennels, of Westchester, N. Y., 
have purchased the smooth Saint Bernard dog 
Prelate, by Parson out of Appolona, also Ap- 
polona, by Champion Apollo out of Brun- 
hilde, from Mr. John Keevan, of Brooklyn, and 
the rough Saint Bernard Lord Chumley, by 
Ivanhoe out of Lady Emily, from Mr. F, A. 


Franks, Jersey City. 

Mr. GEorGE W. LovELL, of Middleboro, Mass., 
has purchased the pointer dog Pontiac. Ben 
Lewis will handle him on the circuit. Mr. 


Lovell has a good litter of pointers by King of 
Kent out of Lass of Kent. Among other good 
ones in his kennel may be mentioned an Eng- 
lish setter bitch by Mingo II. out of Cambriana. 


Mr. Hatiock H. HI, of North Attleboro, 
Mass., has purchased the Boston terrier bitch 


Cricket II. 
Me. 

ConraD in the Fancier’s Gazette, England, says: 
‘*At no period in the history of Saint Bernards 
since the time of old Tell have we been so 
badly off for champion dogs as we are at the 
present. Tell was imported by Mr. J. C. Mac- 
dona, about twenty-five years ago, when he was 
making up what was in its day the finest kennel 
of Saint Bernards in the world. Tell was not 
large, was nearly self colored, with no white on 
head, but he was full of quality, which he trans- 
mitted to his get, his blood running through the 
veins of the best dogs we have had. Young 
Bute, Sir Hereward and Siegfried are direct de- 
scendants from him.”’ 


Mr. W. L. WaAsuiNncTON, of the Kildare Ken- 
nels, Pittsburgh, Pa., has a good string of Irish 
setters. The list includes Champion Dick 
Swiveller (22,914), Kildare Doris (21,915), Ileene 
(21,625), Red Rose, Ch. Biz out of Ch. Lady 
Clare and Rose Boroimhe (22,916). 


CHAMPION JESSIE, one of England’s famous 
collie bitches, passed away November 2g at the 
good dog age of thirteen years. She was the 
victor in many a bench-show contest, and as a 
brood bitch succeeded in producing such good 
specimens of the breed as Dublin Scot, Nulla- 


from John N. Swazey, Bucksport, 


‘more, Duchess and Chang. 
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A MEETING of the executive committee of the 
Canadian Kennel Club met December 18 at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, A rule was adopted 
referring to registration in the Canadian Ken- 
nel Club Stud Book similar to the rule of the 
American Kennel Club, viz., no dog will be eli- 
gible for registration unless his pedigree can be 
traced back for three generations. In future 
dogs, to be eligible to the title of champion, 
must win three firsts in the challenge class, one 
of which must be secured at a show with an ex- 
hibit of 500 dogs or more. Messrs. Gorman, 
Stone, Michener and Williams were appointed a 
committee to revise the Stud Book. Twenty- 
one new members were admitted to the associa- 
tion. 


A MEETING of the. Boston Terrier Club was 
held in Boston, December 16. Eight new mem- 
bers were elected. The following experts were 
elected as the club’s approved ig ne to offi- 
ciate the ensuing year: Dr. J. S. Saunders, J. 
W. Newman, W. C. Hook and N. A. Knapp. 
Cash specials will be offered at New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago as follows : $10 for best kennel, 
$10 for best dog, 20 to 35 pound class; same 
amount for bitches same class; $10 for best 
dog, 10 to 20 pound class, and bitch class same 
amount, 


TICKs seem to be one of the plaguesof Aus- 
tralia. The Queenslander has the following item 
about these pests: ‘* Ticks still proceed with 
their ravages on the canines. Mr. J. Stewart 
has, I hear, recently lost three fox terriers from 
tick poison, and in these cases the ticks had the 
impudence to come to the kennels in which 
they were secured. Mr. Warry has lost his Saint 
Bernard, fourteen ticks having a hand in his 
decease. There are many other cases I have 
heard of, and in one instance the dog, a rough 
terrier, recovered after a severe spell of paraly- 
sis. Dog owners must be particularly cautious 
and diligently search their pets daily. A foal 
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out Samford way has become paralyzed from 
tick poisoning, and although it clings to dear 
life small hopes are entertained for its recovery. 
A correspondent mentions that he recently came 
across a bandicoot apparently helpless. He 
caught it and found it quite paralyzed and dis- 
covered dozens of ticks on it. The bandicoot 
died a short time after it was found.” 

ENTRIES for the sixteenth Westminster Kennel 
Club show at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, February 23-6, close on February 8. This 
show promises to eclipse all its predecessors. 
The value of the prizes and cups, aggregating 
$8,000, to say nothing of prestige, will attract 
the best of the best. 

THE Philadelphia Kennel Club field meets, 
open to members only, were held on December 
15 and following days at Dentonsville, Va. The 
members’ stake was won by Col. B. Ridgway’s 
King’s Mark, Charles Heath’s Lena second, 
and W. B. Smith’s Ben-Hur Franklin third. 
The Derby was won by Col. B. Ridgway’s Booth, 
L. Shuster, Jr.’s Hazel second, and his Phila- 
delphia Press divided third with F. G. Taylor's 
Katie Noble II. The all-age stake was won by 
F. S. Brown’s Edgemark, Dr. J. A. Hart- 
wa Albert’s Duchess second, and F, S, 

rown’s Peg Woffington third. Jas. WATSON. 





LOFT. 

Mr, Joun D. ABEL, Baltimore, Md., owner of 
the bird Van Opstal, whose record from 100 miles 
was broken by the birds Miss Liberty and Clip- 
per, of Mr. Joseph O'Neill, Providence, in win- 
ning the Clipper leg bands, says I have made a 
mistake ; that the story I told in 1883 when the 
journey was made does not agree with what I 
tell to-day. 

After quoting a portion of OuTING’s January 
story in the Fancier, of Baltimore, he adds : 

‘*The above appears over the signature of 
Mrs. E. S. Starr in OutTiNG for January. In the 
last few lines the writer says that the record of 
Van Opstal, of Baltimore, was beaten. - 

‘* We assert that Van Opstal still holds the rec- 
ord from 100 miles, and in proof of such we re- 
produce ‘the following extract from the Homing 
Pigeon of July, 1883, the writer's own publica- 
tion : 

***John Abel, of Baltimore, Md., gave the 
necessary notice of his intention of entering for 
the 100-miles record and prize. The Federation 
representative in Baltimore was T. L. Hooper, 
and by him the birds were marked.and shipped, 
the returns received and reported to the secre- 
tary, and his agent was timer at the loft. The 
start was from Cumberland, Md., at 9:06 A. M., 
home time, June 20. The returns were one 
11:35 A. M.,two at 11:36 A.M. Time out, 149 
and 150 minutes. Distance air line, 117 miles. 
Average speed, 1,384 and 1,372 yards per min- 
ute. The first return, the red-checker cock Van 
Opstal, Sr., is Hansenne stock ; was hatched in 
December, 1881. Its best previous record was 
made in September, 1882, from Pen Mar, Md., 
60 miles air line in 83 minutes; speed, 1,271 
yards per minute.’ 

‘*T think Mrs, Starr should look up her rec- 
ords before placing them in print, and not rely 
entirely upon memory for such important facts.” 

I admit the difference, but that the first told 
was an error was published, I think, in 1886. I 
cannot at the moment say where, but in the 


Brooklyn Zagle Almanac for 1887 or 1888 the 
figures appear that I to-day acknowledge as cor- 
rect. This reads: 

‘‘From too miles. Average speed, 1,347 yards 
per minute. Made by Van Opstal. Owned by 
John Abel, Baltimore, Md, Start from Cum- 
berland, Md., at 9:05 A. M., June 20, 1883. In 
loft at 11:35 A.M. Distance, 113.7 miles.” 

The difference is in the different figures given 
as the distance, and was the outcome of the 
action taken by the association back of the rules 
governing the record, that distances, previously 
obtained by map measurement, should there- 
after be computed by mathematical calculation. 
It is the difference between the 117 miles of map 
measurement and the 113.7 miles that makes 
the difference in the figures of the speed. 

The record for each distance of a series for 
the flying year of 1891, as offered for probate at 
the meeting for awarding the prizes held in Fall 
River, Mass., January 21, was as follows: 
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OUTING FOR 
EQUESTRIAN SPORTS. 


THE recent ruling of the Board of Control, 
which takes effect from January 1, 1892, and 
which provides for the exclusion from the 
regular summer tracks over which they are in 
authority of all owners, trainers, jockeys or 
other participants in the winter racing which 
takes place at the Guttenburg, Gloucester and 
other tracks in New Jersey between the months 
of September and May, is the most conclusive 
and aggressive move which that honorable body 
have yet made in the interest of pure and honest 
racing. Although the rule may seem unjust at 
the first glance to the small and poorer owners, 
whose horses must be kept at work the year 
round to provide oats for their stables and bread 
for their households, yet upon soberer reflection 
every true lover of sport must acknowledge its 
necessity at this time. The Board of Control 
represent a class which follows racing, not as 
a business, but as a pastime—the only class 
that can afford to be conscientiously and scrupu- 
lously honest at all times. Racing on the win- 
ter tracks has fallen to a level which makes it a 
parody on the name of sport, a mere gambling 
machine, operated in the interest of a few mer- 
cenary owners and the pool rooms throughout 
the country. Such a state of affairs would 
naturally lead to much jobbery, and it is gen- 
erally thought that scarcely a day passes when 
races are not ‘‘fixed’’ or the entries are not” 
** padded ’’ to make the betting more tempting in 
the various pool rooms. In the interest of pure 
sport, therefore, the Board of Control find it 
necessary to disassociate themselves from the 
set managing winter racing, and hence the 


imperative rule which has created such a stir in 
horse-racing circles. 

Philadelphia is to have a horse show on the 
lines of the New York show, which will, how- 


ever, be an out-of-door affair. It will begin on 
Decoration Day and will last four days. Suffi- 
cient funds for the prize money have already 
been subscribed by a number of Philadelphia’s 
wealthy citizens, and the grounds of the Phila- 
delphia Cricket Club at Chestnut Hill have 
been secured for the occasion. Many original 
features have already been devised by those 
interested, one of them being a system of judg- 
ing by which the judges will not know the name 
or catalogue number of the exhibits, thus in- 
suring judgment upon form alone. The trot- 
ting and draught classes will probably receive 
more attention than at New York, and several 
of the crack trotters have already been promised 
as exhibits. The names of the subscribers, as 
well as those of the judges, with the exceptions 
of Colonel Waring, of New York, who will 
judge saddle classes, and Colonel Parsons, of 
New York, who will judge trotting classes, are 
withheld for the present. ALFRED STODDARD. 


ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.A. K., Salt Lake City.—What is termed the 
gall bladder, or gall, is not found in the deer. 
This is also true of several species of quadru- 
peds. 

T. H. W., New York.—If the boy is to have 
an expensive weapon a double hammerless 
twelve gauge of about 7% pounds weight should 
suit him admirably. Such a gun, if built by a 
maker of repute, will give service for a lifetime, 
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providing proper care is taken of it. Hammer- 
less guns—once the working of them is properly 
understood—are safer than those with hammers. 
A high-grade gun is the best, safest, and cheap- 
est in the long run. A single barrel is good 
enough in its way, but if the boy is to become a 
sportsman he might just as well start right by 
mastering the handling of the weapon which he 
must use in a couple of seasons. The top-snap 
action is as good as any. 

W. H. W., Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—‘‘In 
OuTING for last November it is said that the 
Boston Bicycle Club is the oldest club in this 
country. Will you kindly give me the date of 
its organization?’’ Answer.—The Boston Bi- 
cycle Club was actually organized February 5, 
1878, although preliminary steps were taken and 
signatures secured for the membership list nearly 
a month in advance of this. 

E. W.E., Fair Haven, Conn.—‘'Can you in- 
form me of a place within 100 miles of Fair 
Haven and handy to a railroad, where the coun- 
try is sufficiently wild with plenty of heavy 
timber for squirrels, with a lake or a pond? 
I have a cabin in the woods of North Lynn on 
the banks of a good-sized pond, but the fishing 
is not anything extra.” <Answer.—lIt is difficul, 
to find such a spot as you wish so near civiliza- 
tion. There are parts of your State heavily 
wooded, but the probabilities are that they are 
owned or Controlled privately. There is no 
record of their being open for general usage. 


B. J. McC., Salt Lake City.—‘* There isan ex- 
cellent amateur fencing club in this city and I 
ask if it is possible for this club to be enrolled in 
the Amateur Fencers’ League of America. It is 
hardly probable that the club would be often rep- 
resented at the different meets, but it has suf- 
ficient standing to consistently request for this 
membership.” Answer.—Write to the secretary 
of the Amateur Fencers’ League, W. Scott O’Con- 
nor, 53 Broadway, New York. 


W. D. H., Albany, N. Y.—‘' Please inform 
me where I can purchase a good book on train- 
ing for distance running?’’ Answer.—In Out- 
ING for June, 1891, appears an exhaustive arti- 
cle on middle and long distance running by 
Malcolm W. Ford, who with his own experi- 
ence embodies that of several celebrated long 
distance runners. Assuming you wish advice 
for an amateur, no better work can be recom- 
mended. 

F. D.S., Spring field, Mass.—** What is the best 
record for putting a 16-pound shot?” Answer. 
—From a 7-foot circle, 46 ft. 734 in., by George 
R. Gray, New York, September 19, 1891. 

L. A. C., Christchurch, N. Z.—‘‘A team of 
athletes from this country will probably visit 
England next summer to compete in the cham- 
pionship games. We may return via America 
and compete at important games there. When 
will the American championship games for 1892 
be held?” Answer.—The American champion- 
ship games will probably take place in Septem- 
ber or October, while the English fixture is gen- 
erally held in June or July. This will give your 
team time to compete in all the important English 
games and then in contests of a corresponding 
importance in America. According to the con- 
stitution of the Canadian association their cham- 
pionship games must take place on the last 
Saturday of September. 








